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WIRE ROPE LASTS LONGER WITH PROPER CARE 














You’d have to look a long way to find a piece of 
equipment able to stand up under the terrific abuse 
which wire rope handles every day as a matter of course. 
Just because wire rope can take it, however, is no 
reason to subject the rope to abuses which could be 
avoided. 

Take lubrication, for instance. You wouldn’t think 
of running your car without plenty of oil in the crank- 
case. Wire rope, too, is a machine. In action, its many 
individual wires move relative to each other and twist 
around their own axes. To protect these “bearing”’ sur- 
faces from rust and from wear, follow the simple rules 
outlined below. You'll be well repaid in longer service. 


1. Clean wire rope carefully before lubricating it. 
Remove grit, dirt and other foreign matter with kero- 
sene or gasoline and a stiff brush. Another method is 
to pull the rope through a tightly-wrapped swab. 


2. If the rope has been working in a wet atmosphere, it 
may be coated with hydrated rust—a slimy film that 
cannot be removed until the rope is thoroughly dried 
out. To apply oil or grease on top of hydrated rust is 
simply wasted effort. 


3. Choose a lubricant which is suited to the size and 
construction of rope, and to the working conditions. 
A stiff rope, with fewer, larger wires, requires a heavier 
lubricant, in general, than a more flexible rope with a 
greater number of wires. 


4. When applying heavy lubricants to wire rope, thin 
them out by heating, so as to get the desired penetration. 


8 tips on lubricating 
WIRE ROPE 








Use an ordinary metai vat or box with a gas flame under 
it. Pull the rope slowly through the hot lubricant. A 
sheave, partly submerged in the vat, will hold the rope 
down so that the lubricant can penetrate more readily. 


5. If you are not using a heated vat, or a special drip- 
oiling device, the lubricant may be applied with an oil 
can or a paint brush, dipped in the lubricant. 


6. Don’t just apply any-oil-that’s-handy to your wire 
rope. Some lubricants have an acid base and will a 
tually eat into the wires, thus seriously damaging the 
rope. Be certain that the lubricant you apply to your 
rope is the correct one—that it won’t “‘fight’”’ with the 
lubricants already in the rope. 


7. Ropes that operate at elevated temperatures require 
a lubricant that will hold its body at the working tem- 
perature. Use a fairly heavy lubricant, heat it above the 
working temperature of the rope, let it penetrate com- 
pletely among the wires. It will cool and thicken at 
room temperature. But in service, the heat will thin out 
the lubricant to the right consistency. 


8. Never let your wire rope rust or become dry of oil. 
Watch it carefully in service. Experience will show you 
how often to lubricate for best results. Every type of 
wire-rope job presents its own lubricating problem. 
If the load is heavy —if the rope works at high speed— 
bends frequently around sheaves—is exposed to mois- 
ture, grit or corrosive fumes—be particularly careful 
about lubrication. Remember, wire rope is a machine, 
and machines don’t last long without proper lubrication. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 





































It's “Hammer and Tongs” on the production 
line for Victory on the battle line... 


Tons of armor plate, tough alloy steel, tricky 
aluminum sheets for airplanes, tanks, ships, and 
equipment for our armed forces are sheared on 
Cincinnati All-Steel Shears. 

A Cincinnati All-Steel Shear may “step-up” 
your production. 


Write for recommendation and Catalog S-2 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI OHIO U.S.A. 


( SHAPERS BRAKES SHEARS 
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Even if you cannot furnish priority ratings to purchase Baker Trucks today, we 
recommend that you make sure you are getting the most out of present facilities, 
and decide now on needed equipment so that you will be first in line when trucks 
become available. A material handling survey will answer these: questions: 


1. ARE PRESENT FACILITIES ADEQUATE? 


A study of operations will indicate what new equipment THE BAKER MATERIAL HANDLING 
2. IS PRESENT EQUIPMENT USED TO BEST ADVANTAGE? ENGINEER CAN HELP YOU 


Make sure your trucks, cranes and conveyors are in first He will be glad to go over your entire handling problem 


Oa han bin wt oe gg mane with you. His recommendations can save you time and 


3. 1S EQUIPMENT SUITED TO THE JOB? 
Determine changes needed to bring top efficiency. Inter- BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


changing some of your own trucks may be advisable, if 
they are not handling jobs for which intended. Future of the Baker Raulang Company 


changes to other types might be indicated. 2167 West 25th Street © Cleveland, Ohio 


4. 1S “UNIT PACKAGE” SYSTEM EMPLOYED? 
Efficiency of power trucks is greatly increased by the use 
of skids, tote boxes and pallets. Are you using them to 
fullest advantage? 


5. ARE SUPPLIERS SHIPPING MATERIALS SO THAT YOU 
CAN HANDLE THEM EFFICIENTLY? 

If not, suggest that they use skids, pallets or package units 

that can be unloaded efficiently with your power trucks. 

6. HAVE YOU CONSIDERED MATERIAL HANDLING WITH 
REGARD TO “PLANT CONVERSION”? 


You may be making products out of your regular line or 
you may be looking ahead to conversion after the war. Have 
you thought about Power Trucks as the most flexible, most 
adaptable handling equipment for all types of production? 


money. He is at your service. 














Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


in Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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Are You Guilty? 


@ Hackneyed expressions in business 
letters always get our goat, and if 
they do yours too, you'll probably 
get a kick out of this “pome” by 
L. E. Frailey: 
We beg to advise you, and wish 
to state 
That yours has arrived of recent 
date. 
We have it before us, its con- 
tents noted; 
Herewith enclosed are the prices 
quoted. 
Attached you will find, as per 
your request, 
The sample you wanted; and we 
would suggest 
Regarding the matter and due to 
the fact 
That up to this minute your or- 
der we've lacked, 
We hope you will not delay it 
unduly 
And we beg to remain, yours 
very truly. 


AEF Scrap 


@ Uncle Sam is not overlooking any 
bets in his effort to salvage all the 
tin possible. With no bottled drinks 
available, American troops and sea- 
men aboard ship consume thousands 
of cans of pineapple, grapefruit and 
tomato juice daily, and every dis- 
carded can is saved. About 30,000 
pounds of metal is thus salvaged each 
round trip, and this, incidentally, 
isn’t the only kind of scrap the A.E.F. 
can produce! 


Well Received 


@ Sreet’s Priorities Guide of Decem- 
ber 14, containing complete instruc- 
tions on the Controlled Materials 
Plan, has brought us a regular flash 
flood of requests for extra copies, 
sprinkled liberally with some very 
lovely orchids. For example: 
C. G. Farabee, American Rolling 
Mill Co. 
Sreet’s Guide seems to be the 
most complete and thorough ex- 
planation of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan which I have seen. 
Edward M. Johnston, Ingersoll Steel 
& Disc Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp. 
This section on Priorities, Allo- 
cations and Prices is the best 
condensed treatise on the subject 
that has come to my attention. 


H. J. Barber, War Production Board. 


I presented your Guide to our 
formal meeting of analysts and 
production men here in this of- 
fice and was requested by our 

Area Director to obtain six extra 

copies for their use. 

Extra copies of the Guide are still 
available to regular subscribers ir 
quantities at 10c each, or free of 
charge for 10 or less. Included will 
be the supplement of December 21 
with the revised personnel directory 
of the Steel Branch of WPB. © 


Toledo Jalopies 


@ Toledo, O., jalopies went to war 
in a blaze of glory recently. In a 
torchlight parade through the down- 
town area, old cars which could 
move under their own power clat- 
tered through the streets, while 
handicapped vehicles were towed, 
climax of the parade being an actual 
demonstration before thousands of 
onlookers of how old cars are pro- 
cessed for scrap in the first step in 
their transformation into tanks, jeeps. 
guns, etc. 


The Feminine Touch 


@ Probably because Sreex is such a 
work-a-day publication and most of 
our readers pretty hard-headed busi- 
ness men, this letter from Mrs. Fran- 
cis Beckett, Jr., Wooster, Ohio melted 
us right down. She writes: 

Last year I subscribed to 
Sree as a Christmas gift for my 
husband, and both he and I have 
enjoyed your magazine and 
would like to subscribe again. 
However since he is entering the 
service this month we have de- 
cided against it this year. 

Following victory we hope we 
can again enjoy your magazine. 
Thank you for many days of 
good reading. 


More Mail 


@ And from John W. Roberts, vice 
president, The Bedaux Co. New 
York, comes another very nice back- 
pat: 

It has been a pleasure to see 
the aggresive manner in which 
your publication has been mani- 
festing its messages in recent 
months. From many frequent 
contacts with the steel and metal 
industry I can assure you that 
they are going over. 


ae & DIZORS 


J cundlalle 


“Bob” Hartford, Pittsburgh editor 


@ In talking with industrialists these 
days we're hearing more and more 
about “lean economy”. This phrase 
is used to describe the business to be 
expected after the war, and is being 
used not only by industry but also 
by certain circles in Washington 
which in all probability will have a 
lot to say about what happens to 
business after the war. 

Some industrialists haven't given 
much thought to this postwar period, 
feeling that they must devote all 
their energy to winning the war. 
That is a laudable idea, but it must 
be remembered that if we are to win 
the peace and take a fair share of 
international business after the war, 
we must be prepared to compete for 
it. Forward looking industrialists 
are already finding means of doing 
this without diverting much attention 
from the job of war production. They 
are doing it by preparing for a “lean 
economy”—one which will not per- 
mit much margin of profit, and one 
which will mean high taxes and high 
labor costs. Both of these latter 
costs do not stand much chance of 
a change, even after the war, and as a 
corollary, they will hold prices of 
raw materials to high levels. 

There is only one place where 
costs can be cut, and that is in manu- 
facturing methods. This can be done 
through the use of new machines, 
new tools, new processes—and there 
are scores of them being developed 
as a byproduct of the war effort. 
Many have already been described in 
the editorial columns and advertis- 
ing pages of SteeL, and many more 
will be covered in every issue. Fore- 
sighted industrial leaders have not 
permitted the greater flexibility of 
government contracts to curtail econ- 
omy drives, and their companies will 
be the beneficiaries of this policy 
when peacetime business is again 
available to the low bidders. 
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_ A Citation for Men a 


THIS OPERATOR FOUND A WAY TO HOLD 
A STRAIGHT CUT-OFF UNDER HEAVY FEED 


Ean R. Garwood, turret lathe operator, with the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind., serves as an example of how 
hundreds of turret lathe operators are applying their skill and ingenu- 
ity to get the highest production and accuracy from the machines and 
tools they have at hand. 


Oftentimes the standard form of cut-off tool, fed into the work 
under heavy pressure, tends to spring to left or right, causing a concave 
or convex cut-off surface. Then, an additional facing operation is 
generally necessary to obtain a smooth finish and straight surface. 


The sketch below shows how Operator Garwood uses a pilot 
groove ground vertically along the front clearance to help guide the 
cutting tool and prevent it from springing. An angle may also be 
ground on the cutting tool to eliminate a nib on the cut-off work piece. 


Hundreds of operators, anxious to help others, send us their prac- 
tical “Ideas for Victory."” These contributions are acknowledged with 
a Victory Pin, and many of these ideas and methods are published in 
“Blue Chips,” a shop bulletin sent free to the homes of turret lathe 
operators. Make sure your operators are getting it. Write Warner & 
Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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hen you gotta jump—you gotta jump! It’s 

great to have that feeling of confidence that 
comes from knowing every part of the ’chute is 
as trustworthy as human hands and machines can 
make it. 


Confidence in all equipment for defense—in 
its superiority and dependability—instills the vic- 
tory spirit in our armed forces. 

Indirectly helping to build this confidence 
is our big job—competently handled by veteran 
springmakers with a record earned in peace-time 
for springs and small stampings of integrity. 


Wallace Barnes Company 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


Barnes-made Springs for Victory 











0). scope: Fabricated Piping...for 
steam, water, air, oil, gas, chemicals 


Random mill or cut lengths, bent, 
coiled, welded, flanged, threaded. 
Valves, Pipe Fittings. 


In brief: anything in tubular or 


plate steel fabrication. 


Our customers: United States of 
America and Allied Nations. 


Send us your inquiries. 


THE FLORI PIPE COMPANY? ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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For Centuries ... BRASS was “Coin of the Realm”... 
and BRISTOL still treats it that way 


For nearly two hundred years, the ancient emperors from Augustus 
to Hadrian imprinted their profiles on memorial coinage of lasting 
brass. Through centuries of burial since then, these coins have pre- 
served their metallurgical integrity . . . as well as the identity of those 


who had them struck off. 


And for nearly a century at Bristol, brass has been made with care 
and precision as watchfully maintained as though the metal were to 
be minted for current use. In fact, today, brass stands highest on the 
scale of the metallic currency used in warfare . . . shells, cartridges, 
and other material . . . which must outbid the Axis for victory on 
every fighting front. 

So Bristol is rolling out better brass and more of it than ever, to meet 


the vital fabricating needs that only brass can meet... in war-pro- 
duction plants supplying the fighting forces of all the United Nations. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


eMakers of Brass Since 1850 


* BUY WAR BONDS TO BUY BULLETS * 
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An Answer 
from the skies 


_ O FOREIGN power can ever harm Ger- 

N many from the air” was the boast of 
Hitler’s air marshal. Yet today 
planes, piloted by American airmen, are flying 
far into middle Europe, carrying loads of 
destruction to the mighty industrial plants— 
the huge utility system—the network of trans- 
portation lines that are all so vital to the 
Third Reich’s military power. 

This sky-borne answer to Goering’s boast 
is dramatic proof of the quality of American 
planes—and the American engines that power 
them. 

For as the size of these planes and the size 
of the loads they must carry have gone up— 
and up—and up—the engines that power them 
have kept pace. Today, motors of 2000 h.p. 
and over are an accepted fact with engineers 
looking forward to greater and greater horse- 
power in the motors of tomorrow. 

What this increased horsepower means to 


American 





FOODIE, BROS. 


the gears that transmit engine revolutions to 
the whirling propellers can well be imagined. 

For aircraft gears must be light in weight, 
yet the slightest inaccuracy in gears revolving 
at such high speeds transmitting such great 
horsepower would quickly spell failure. No 
wonder aircraft engineers long considered 
such high precision gears a laboratory product. 

But an air armada of the magnitude we are 
launching demanded that gears be produced 
by the hundreds of thousands. 

That this problem was successfully solved 
is evidenced by the gears—thousands upon 
thousands of them—being daily turned out by 
the Precision Gear Plant of Foote Bros.— 
gears produced on a schedule that spells doom 
for the Axis ambition of world conquest. 

And when the war is won, these new tech- 
niques and new methods that have made ex- 
treme precision in mass production possible 
promise a new era in the design of high speed 
machines for a peacetime America. 


BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE 
CORPORATION 
$301 S. Western Boulevard « Chicago, Illinois 
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To hunt and destroy Axis U-boats, our Navy 
needs more of these sleek, speedy subchasers 
which have demonstrated their effectiveness in 
convoy and patrol duty. Weirton’s men of steel 
and Weirton’s throbbing mills are working at 
full capacity to supply more steel to meet the 
Navy's needs. 

Meeting the most exacting requirements, 
Weirton steel finds its way quickly into vital 
war equipment to insure a decisive victory and 
a sure preservation of our American way of life. 
10 


Weirton Steel 











WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Weirton, West Virginia 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 


PA) NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. 

























STRAIGHTENING ARMOR PLATE 


at Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 


Steelweld Bending Presses of the same type and construction that 
have been used for bending, forming and punching plate for a multi- 
tude of peacetime products are now used in a number of plants for 
straightening high-tensile heat-treated armor plate in thicknesses 
up to three inches. 

Presses for this work must be extremely rugged and capable of 
taking a terrific pounding 24 hours a day, week in and week out, 
with scarcely a let-up. Used like powerful hammers, they shower 
blows over the hard plates until straight. 

The Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., straightens light armor plate 


i hie s : with a battery of Steelwelds. Their press men point out several features 
A cwrdnnl pe GR 0 ean GF SEnanen Pewndecee, Fhe that they feel are outstanding with Steelwelds which aids them to 


sioc Hit auads dias ieee davtaaies cen saedtee te 2 obtain maximum production. The ram stops quickly with little drift. 
maximum of 1/16-inch above or below normal. Exact pressure desired is easily obtained. Clutch and brake are simple 

to adjust. Very little maintenance is required. 
Many Steelwelds are in armor plate-straightening service. Some 


companies have 10, 20, 40 and more of these machines for this work. 


THE GLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING 60. 
GET THIS BOOK! STEELWELD MACHINERY DIVISION 


1125 EAST 283nn STREET * WICKLIFFE. ONO. 


CLEVELAND CRANES «© CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL © STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 
Za ee ee ra >, WIPER. 
: ‘ ; - eae Fx 
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Get the top price 






for your Monel and rolled Nickel scrap 


Segregate and avoid contamination 


Tus U. S. war industry is to- 
day in urgent need of Monel and 
rolled Nickel scrap. 


Every pound you turn in is of real 
and immediate aid. And every such 
pound of scrap that is not contam- 
inated with other metals, that is 
free of oil and dirt and properly 
segregated will return a higher 


price per pound to you. 


When sent with proper authority 
direct to the Huntington Works of 
The International Nickel Company, 
Monel and rolled Nickel scrap is 
remelted into the form of pig. This 
is used, by the steel industry, in the 


making of important alloy steels. 


Remember your effort in this 
scrap drive is not only a fine contri- 
bution to victory, it can pay you a 


substantial cash dividend. 


The table and notes at right will 
help you in the sorting and identifi- 


cation of scrap metals. 





IMPORTANT! 


No Monel and rolled Nickel scrap 
should be sent to Huntington without 
authorization. 

Authorization must be obtained from 
the Scrap Salvage Section, Monel and 
Rolled Nickel Sales Department, The 
international Nickel Company, Inc., 67 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Letters requesting authorization 
should state: 


1. Kind of metal (Monel or Rolled Nickel) 
2. The amount 


3. Type of scrap—turnings, forgings, 
castings, strip, sheet, etc. 














*Monel is usually but not always slightly magnetic at atmospheric temperature. Monel that appears 
to be non-magnetic at atmospheric temperature may become magnetic when cooled by dipping in ice 
water or in a freezing mixture—other copper-nickel alloys of lower nickel content do not become 
magnetic. Monel that is magnetic at atmospheric temperature loses its magnetism when heated by 
dipping in boiling water. This test serves to identify Monel when only a magnet is available—no other 
common material] loses its magnetism in this temperature range. 

t“K” Monel is always non-magnetic even when cooled; therefore chemical analysis is required to 
distinguish ““K”"" Monel from the copper-nickel alloys of lower nickel content. 


NOTES ON CARRYING OUT TESTS 


1. Magnetic Tests 


Bring the magnet in contact with the speci- 
men to be tested. (Be sure that there is no 
magnetic material such as iron or stcc! be- 
neath or in the immediate vicinity of the 
specimen.) The magnet will or will not be 
attracted to the specimen. 


In cases of doubt, and especially where 
the material appears to be non-magnetic, 
use a more sensitive testing method: 


(a) Balance the magnet or the specimen on 
the edge of a bench or desk. Then bring 
the specimen close to the magnet, or vice 
versa. If the material is magnetic the bal- 
ance will be upset and a movement of 
either the magnet or the specimen will be 
observed. 


(b) Another method is to suspend the mag- 
net on a string and bring it close to the 
specimen. A slight movement of the mag- 
net will be observed if the specimen is 
even slightly magnetic. 


2. Nitric Acid Tests 


Clean test surface so that the acid will 


come into direct contact with the material. 

Apply one or two drops of concentrated 
nitric acid to the clean metal surface. 

Let acid remain in contact with the 
metal for a minute or two. 

Observe any reaction that takes place. 

Dilute acid by adding three or four 
drops of water, one drop at a time. 

Observe reaction: If solution turns green 
or blue do not disturb until nail test has 
been completed. 


3. Copper Test with Iron Nail 


If nitric acid test forms green or blue col- 
ored solution, make test for copper: 

Rub a clean iron nail in the colored acid 
solution on metal surface, keeping nail in 
contact with the specimen. 

If the alloy contains copper, there will 
be a deposition of copper either on the 
nail or on the surface of the metal under 
the acid solution. 

Add a drop or two of additional water 
as the nail is rubbed around to prevent the 
deposited copper from re-dissolving in the 
acid. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street 






New York, N. Y. 


STEEL 








Ohio Machine Tools and Revolving Tables 
Are Rapid, Proven Aids to War Production 





Above—Ohio Horizontal Boring, Drill- 
ing and Milling Machines are available 
in 5” and 6” spindle sizes in both 


table and floor tyoes. Left— 
extra heavy duty FLOOR type. 
Right — extra heavy duty 
TABLE type. Bulletins 300 
and 310 


Below — Ohio Dreadnaught 
Shapers are built in 16” to 36” 
sizes, with a complete range of 











Left — Ohio Planers, 
double housing type, 
standard and heavy 
duty models, are fur- 
nished in sizes 24" x 
24” through 48” x 
42” in five types of 
drives. Bulletin 500 


Below—tThe Ohio Production 
Milling Machine, convenient and 
accessible, is profitable on both 


specifications. Bulletin 59 ¥ pee short and long runs. Bulletin 400 


+ 








- 


Obio round revolving tables are built in sizes from 24” through 96"; square revolving tables 
from 36" x 36” through 72” x 72” size; also universal unit 40’ x 51'’. Important features fit them for 
fast, mo-lern production. Bulletin 375. THE OHIO MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, KENTON, OHIO. 


QH/ DREADNAUGHT 
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WV this one simple control, the operator 
of a Gisholt Hydraulic Automatic Lathe per- 


forms an entire cycle of machining operations, The 


machine does all the rest—swiftly, accurately—and 
so completely that one operator can tend two or 


even three machines. 


The fact that very little training is required 
makes the Gisholt Hydraulic Automatic Lathe an 
especially valuable wartime tool wherever parts 


are machined in large volumes. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 E. Washington Avenue . Madison, Wisconsin 
THE GISHOLT 
HYDRAULIC AUTOMATIC LATHE 


— rigidly built for multiple cutting with accuracy at 
high cutting speeds, handles a wide variety of chuck- 
ing and between-centers work. Literature on request. 


LOOK AHEAD.... KEEP AHEAD.... WITH IMPROVEMENTS IN METAL TURNING 











The Army-Navy" E”’ 

and the Treasury 
4 Flag fy side by side 
| at Gisholt. 


TURRET LATHES + AUTOMATIC LATHES + BALANCING MACHINES 





OEM Photo by Palmer 


Steck Mau with a Mission 


ee TO KEEP THE ELECTRIC FURNACES MELTING 


LL of us—men or women—on 
the job or off it—are people 
with a mission these days. This war 
makes common cause for every one 
and spares no one. 

The maintenance-man’s job, atop 
an Allegheny Ludlum electric fur- 
nace, is no less essential than that 
of the crew who operate the furnace, 
nor than that of the fabricators who 
use the stainless, tool, valve or elec- 
trical steel it produces. Total war 
demands maximum cooperation on 
the supply fronts as well as the 
fighting fronts, and it asks also that 
every last bit of manpower and ma- 
terials be used to maximum ad- 
vantage. 

Boiled down to a very few words, 
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that simply means: no waste—every- 
body help. How can we help you to 
produce better and faster for war; 
to stop the loopholes of waste; and 
to plan your course in post-war 
production? 

For your designers and techni- 
cians, complete and certified labora- 
tory data on all Allegheny Ludlum 
alloy steels are available in “Blue 
Sheet” form. For your engineers 
and production men, our “Hand- 
book of Special Steels” contains 
comprehensive and valuable in- 
formation; and our “Elementary 
Discussions,” covering Tool and 
Stainless Steels were developed par- 
ticularly for training course and 
student use. 


W rite for any printed material that 
will help you; and if you need per- 
sonal assistance, the services of our 
Technical Staff are at your command. 


Ludlum 


Allegheny 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDG., PENNSYLVANIA 








REPLACEMENTS 
are as big a problem at home 
as at the Front. Avoid re- 
placement problems and out- 
put delays in STEEL MILL 
operation by using... 


~-»+-SINCLAIR 
LUBRICANTS... 


The Sinclair line offers correct 
oils for turbines, compressors, 
bearings, and circulating sys- 
tems, also specially developed 
greases for roller bearings, 
gears and cables. Sinclair 
quenching, tempering and 
cutting oils are quality prod- 
ucts for high service perform- 
ance. 


Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SINCEATRUIN DUS TRIALOILS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (iInc.) 


; ' 573 West Peacuterce Street Fair BULDING 
Cricaco New Yor City Kansas City ATLANTA ‘ Fr. Wortn 


2540 West Cermak Roan 10 West 51st Srreer Riatto Bios. 
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Some Men Build Planes with a Bulldozer 


While the American construction industry 
has been performing fabulous feats of build- 
ing, prophets have been predicting that 
“next year,” war building would be all 
done, and the construction industry would 
retire, deflated, to the sidelines. 

In 1940, the lull was to come in Spring, 
1941. Then it was to come in Winter, 
1941-42. Then in Spring, 1942. But this 
industry forges on and on, running up 
buildings, cutting down time, breaking 
records. 

Construction this year will probably 
reach twelve billions. That outstrips any- 
thing ever seen. But already, post-war 
planners figure that a twenty-three billion 


dollar construction year is not hard to 
foresee in peacetime years. Already the 
backlog of unbuilt homes, postponed com- 
mercial buildings, and delayed public im- 
provements is running into billions. 

Koppers is grateful that it has been able 
to contribute to the construction indus- 
try's records by manufacturing and supply- 
ing pfressure-creosoted and salts-treated 
timber required for war factories, hangars, 
defense housing, piers and other con- 
struction. 

For one war factory roof alone, Koppers 
shipped 200 carloads of coal tar roofing. 
Koppers waterproofing has gone into am- 
munition igloos . . . important Koppers 


ingredients have gone into the plastics 
which bond the layers of plywoods now 
. . Koppers road tars 
have built access roads to war factories and 


used in such volume . 


army camps. These are but a few examples 
of peacetime products satisfying vital 
wartime needs. Koppers Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buy United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 


‘ 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 
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These 36 F-M motor-driven 

rotary pumps in a large 
manufacturer's paint mix- * 
ing room serve distant 

paint spray booths. 


¢ Me pumps you are about 
to buy for war production—will they 
serve you efficiently not only now 
but also through the years to come? 


They will if you choose Fairbanks- 
Morse Pumps. For these pumps have 
mechanical superiority which per- 


BUY PUMPS HAVING 





Thats More Than * 
" . Skin Deep! ., 


* o 
* * + 


mits them to retain their efficiency 
long after less highly engineered 
pumps begin to waste power. 


So use your priority to buy pumps 
for today with an eye for tomorrow. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE ee 
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SCALES 
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Employe ideas for new tools, methods contribute 
to splendid record of wor plants. Page 54 
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Over each of the 
four plants of Ex- 
Cell-O in Detroit fly 
three flags . . . the 
Stars and Stripes, os 
siwoys, the Army- 
Novy "E" pennant, 
and the first United 
Hotes Treasury “Bull’s- 


# er 
(he 


B//2ECLA40H THREAD 
. e GRIN . 


»OWER UNIT 


... these 
threaded 


parts must 
be hardened 





and ground to 


precision tolerances | 


... and produced plenty fast!” | 


INCE EX-CELL-O introduced the 
original production thread grinding machine seven years 
ago the standard for threaded work has definitely risen. 
Closer tolerances are now demanded and maintained. The 
use of harder and heat-treated material in the making of 
threaded parts no longer presents difficulties. Numerous 
parts today have threads ground on them directly "from 
the solid” (often, where the pitch is a relatively fine one, 
in a single pass). ... For instance—precision thread grind- 
ing is the preferred method today among aircraft engine 
builders for finishing threads on parts such as crankshafts, 
engine cylinder barrels, crankshaft bearing and connect- 
ing rod bolts, tappet adjusting screws, various studs and 
many other threaded parts. With work pieces of ample 
threaded length, frequently one operator conveniently 
handles two or more EX-CELL-O thread grinding machines. 
. «+ All of which means important savings in production time! 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION + DETROIT 


AND LAPPING MACHINES + TOOL GRINDERS « 
* CONTINENTAL CUTTING TOOLS « DRILL JIG 
AND BUSHINGS . PRECISION 





This EX-CELL-O book on Thread Sys- 
tems, Forms, and Measurements con- 
tains much practical information for 
oll these using Precision Thread 
Grinding Machines. A request for a 
free copy, on your business letterhead, 
will be given immediate attention. 
Address Ex-Cell-O Corporation, 1200 
Oakman Bovlevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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SMALLER PLANTS Although not issued 


as a mandatory or- 
der, a new War Production Board request urges 
prime contractors to do subcontracting whereve: 
possible. It manifests a real desire at Washington 
that government work be spread out as far as pos- 
sible so as to help stabilize our war economy and, in 
particular, help small manufacturers. Since Nov. 27 
the Smaller War Plants Division has found work 
valued at $107,000,000 for nearly 1600 smaller com- 
panies (p. 38). Smaller manufacturers can help the 
division to help them by keeping this unit advised as 
to its facilities. 


LABOR As the seventy-eighth Congress pre- 

pares to open its first session the sub- 
ject of labor legislation again comes up more fre- 
quently in the day’s news and it already is assured 
that an attempt will be made toward more orderly 
control of labor under the law instead of under the 
administration’s policy of expediency. Many legis- 
lators already have gone on record as being opposed 
to maintenance of membership contracts with plants 
engaged on government work. Although time lost 
through strikes in 1942 dropped to the lowest level 
of the past five years, there again were violations of 
iabor’s no-strike pledge to the President (p. 25). It 
seemed quite clear that some sort of legislative brake 
is necessary to curb irresponsible union leaders. 


NE STEELS The high nickel content of 


available scrap has made it im- 
possible to produce certain NE steels. Hence a 
revision has been made in the NE list. Deleted 
compositions include NE 8022, 8339, 8949, 8715, 
9722, 8735, 8739, 8740, 8744 and 8749. In delet- 
ing the 8700 series the intention was to conserve 
molybdenum. The 8600 series has been extended 
by adding 8635, 8637, 8640, 8642, 8645 and 8650 
(p. 27). 


IN THE NEWS With the major portion of 


war plant construction 
over the peak, demand for fabricated structural steel] 
steadily is declining (p. 24). Two results are ma- 
terializing. More steel is available for rolling into 
other sections, and much manpower can be diverted 
to other work. 

More simplification of rolled steel products is 
under preparation (p. 39). . . Wider use is being 
made of used equipment tc meet essential needs. 

New industry advisory committees cover bolts, 
nuts and rivets, woodworking machinery and indus- 
trial hand trucks (p. 38). . . Industrial executives 





this issue of SFTBEL 


who are having trouble in filling out War Produc- 
tion Board questionnaire now can turn to a new 
advisory service for assistance. 

The tin smelter at Houston, Texas, now producing 
more than 15,000 tons a year, is to be enlarged 
so as to have capacity to smelt all ores available to 
the United Nations (p. 46). 

Edward R. Prosser tells how his company’s man- 
power shortage was relieved through obtaining co- 
operation from educational institutions (p. 40). . . 
War Manpower Commission is broadening the scope 
of its Training Within Industry Branch. 

Conversion of the Eastern Aircraft Division of 
General Motors Corp. has been completed and this 
group of plants now is producing fighter planes and 
torpedo bombers for the Navy (p. 28). Size of the 
accomplishment is indicated by the fact that more 
than 40,000 separate parts are required to build the 
two planes. 


RENEGOTIATION Further experience 


in administering 
Public Law 528 proves further that manufacturers 
have nothing to fear from renegotiation of contracts 
by the Army, Navy, Treasury and Maritime Com- 
mission Price Adjustment Boards (p. 34). The boards 
have leaned over backwards in order to keep indus- 
try’s profits position healthy. 


TECHNICAL [Individual workers are en- 


couraged to use their own 
initiative and spare time to think up devices and 
ways to increase production as part of a most effec- 
tive plant war production drive at the plant of th 
Glenn L. Martin Co. These suggestions (p. 54) could 
well be utilized by many other fabricating plants. 

Centrifugal force is employed in a new method 
of applying feed pressure to drill point (p. 56). As 
a result, many extremely tough drilling problems are 
licked. “Method can be applied to multiple drilling 
setups with automatic sequence control to meet the 
most rigid job requirements,” says Author Gerald 
E. Stedman. 

A system for salt-bath temperature control holds 
desired temperatures automatically throughout any 
sequence, provides temperature record, gives excess 
temperature protection, eliminates combustion haz- 
ards (p. 60) through use of an unusual combination 
of control devices. 

No longer is it necessary to throw away the thou- 
sands of horsepower-hours generated in testing air- 
craft engines. Now up to 75 per cent or more of the 
power generated is pumped back into electric service 
lines (p. 62) to help augment our severely loaded 
electric power generating systems. 




































SUPPOSE 
He Took Time-off.. 


The doughboy stays at his post come hell or high water. 
He knows his duty and he does it. 


To shirk that duty would mean defeat, even death—and 
' disaster for all of us. 





But he cannot carry on the fight alone. He must have 
guns, ammunition, supplies. 
That is our job! 
Unnecessary ‘time off’’ means lost ships, guns and shells 
—lost just as surely as if they were destroyed by our enemies 


in battle. 
Stand by our fighters—stay on the job until the fight is won! 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City 
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May Every Stroke Count! 


As the old year draws to a close, one is inclined to take stock of one’s 
accomplishments and disappointments during the past 12 months. What 
is the net result of the year’s effort? 


Most industrialists probably will arrive at the conclusion that they fared 
reasonably well, considering the circumstances. They accomplished much, 
in spite of unprecedented obstacles. 


Many will measure their contributions to the war effort by the volume of 
the production of the plants under their direction. Admittedly this is a 
proper yardstick.. A man who has been able to organize for large-scale 
output of war goods and to inspire his associates to achieve gratifying 
results certainly ‘has a right to be proud of his record. 


But actual production is not the only measure of achievement in 1942. 
Manufacturers were called upon during the past 12 months to do many 
things which their predecessors of previous generations would have found 
impossible to do.. They had to contribute their best to the war effort while 
working according to rules which would have shocked and horrified their 
ancestors. The industrialists of 1942 had to exercise a high degree of 
adaptability to some conditions and circumstances with which they could 
entertain little sympathy or understanding. 


To the credit of these modern captains of industry, it can be said that they 
wasted little time in grousing about the rules. They put their souls into the 
job and they produced as no previous crew of American executives has 
ever produced. With few exceptions, they were “good soldiers” in the 
best sense of the term. 


Could these men have their wish for the New Year, it doubtless would be 
that circumstances permit them to make their effort in 1943 more effective 
than it was in 1942. Too many willing persons spent too much time 
running around in circles in the old year. 


Happy New Year, and may every stroke count for victory! 






Ce Mania 





Editor-in-Chief 
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Million Men To Be Released 


For Munitions Industries 


Vast quantities of critical materials, especially steel, will become 
available for armament. Construction reached peak in third quarter. 
U. S. to double Axis steel output in 1943 


TREND in structural steel production 
indicates the construction phase of the 
war program is nearing completion as 
far as steel is concerned, Hiland G. 
Batcheller, director, WPB Steel Divi- 
sion, said last week. 

Mr. Batcheller pointed out that pro- 
duction of structural shapes and sheet 
piling reached a high point in July, 1942, 
at 481,814 net tons. It has declined 
steadily since. Production in November 
was 379,056 net tons and it is antici- 
pated that December output will total 
less than 350,000 net tons. 

Production of steel sheet piling, which 
reached a peak of 25,224 net tons in 
December, 1941, declined to 3074 net 
tons in November, 1942, indicating that 
the use of steel for improvements to dock 
and harbor facilities and similar work is 
nearing the vanishing point. 

Shipments of wide-flange beams, used 
almost entirely for construction work, 
reached a peak of 144,926 net tons in 
October, 1941. Shipments in June 1942, 
aggregated 137,991 net tons and in No- 
vember, 1942, only 77,679 net tons were 


shipped. 
Production of 


standard _ structural 


shapes has been much more steady than 
sheet piling or wide-flange beams be- 
cause standard shapes are used for ship- 
building purposes as well as construc- 
tion work. This item reached its high 
point in July, 1942, when 334,505 net 
tons were shipped. November output of 
standard shapes was 298,303 net tons. 

Steel which no longer is being made 
into construction products is, however, 
being used in the production of plates, 
bars, sheets and other steel products 
vitally needed in the war effort, and 
WPB will not approve use of structural 
steel unless it is directly necessary in the 
war program. 

Construction reached the highest 
levels in history in the third quarter of 
this year, according to the Department 
of Commerce. The department, fore- 
casting a sharp decrease in war plant 
construction in 1943 and further restric- 
tions on private building, estimated con- 
struction expenditures for the year end- 
ing would total $13,500,000,000. This 
compares with $11,000,000,000 spent in 
1941. 

The decrease in building activity will 
release 1,000,000 workers as well as 








large quantities of steel and other ma- 
terials to the direct war effort. 

Military and naval building this year 
was more than double that of 1941, while 
factory construction was up 80 per cent. 
Building of private homes was about 
halved. 

With the war plant construction pro- 
gram rapidly being completed a large 
part of steel capacity engaged in pro- 
duction for this work will be released to 
produce for other war needs. Further, 
private building will be further restricted 
though indications are the building of 
war housing to care for expanding re- 
quirements in war production centers 
probably will be fairly well sustained. 

Recently Secretary of Labor Perkins 
stated employment on privately financed 
construction is expected to drop to an 
average monthly level of only 290,000 
next year, approximately 40 per cent of 
the 1942 average. At the same time la- 
bor requirements for publicly financed 
construction will decline to a monthly 
average of 750,000, about 60 per cent of 
the labor input on such work this year. 

The war construction program reached 
its peak during August when 1,675,000 
workers were employed for all public 
construction. By June of 1943, it is in- 
dicated, only 810,000 such workers will 
be employed on such projects and a fur- 
ther decline during the last half of the 
year is expected to bring employment to 
less than 400,000 workers. Employment 
in private construction is expected to 
drop to around 180,000 by the end of 
1943. 

United States steel production next 
year will approach twice the combined 
output of Axis’ nations, WPB Chairman 
Nelson said last week in reporting on 
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status of the steel expansion program 

Estimating Axis production at 50,000,- 
000 to 55,000,000 ingot tons, Mr. Nelson 
said United States capacity already has 
increased to more than 89,000,000 tons 
and will approximate 97,000,000 tons 
on completion of expansion program by 
mid-1943. 

“This has been no easy job,” Mr. Nel- 
son declared. “When steel production is 
expanded, there must be new blast fur- 
naces to make pig iron and new open- 
hearth and electric furnaces to convert 
pig iron to steel. These are gigantic 
projects that consume large quantities 
of time and materials, including steel.” 

Pointing out that overall figures do 
not tell whole story, Mr. Nelson said alloy 
steel production has shown remarkable 
progress. Production now is substantially 
in excess of 1,000,000 tons monthly and 
will increase further next year. “Ton- 
nages we are now producing,” he added, 
“are more than four times greater than 
peacetime peaks.” 

Mr. Nelson listed following compari- 
sons of productive capacity: 

January, 1942, open hearth, 77,702,- 
000 tons; December, 78,895,000 tons; 
goal, 84,241,000; 

Bessemer, 6,721,000 tons in January; 
6,721,000 tons in December; and 6,721,- 
000 tons goal; electric 3,402,000, in 
January; 4,666,000, tons in December; 
and 6,153,000 tons goal. 

Shifting pattern of production of cer- 
tain finished products since start of war 
follow: 

Plates, 750,000 tons in January; and 
1,110,000 in December. Bars, 1,050,000 
tons in January and 950,000 in Decem- 
ber; sheets and strip, 1,150,000 tons in 
January and 830,000 tons in December; 


structural shapes, 450,000 tons in Janu- 
ary, and 340,000 tons in December; rod 
and wire, 450,000 tons in January and 
350,000 tons in December. 

Consumption of iron ore now is run- 
ning at rate of 10,000,000 tons a month, 
and with iron ore shipping in Great Lakes 
closed for the season, the inventory on 


hand amounts to about 60,000,000 tons 
Discussing coke situation, Mr. Nelson 


said as result of two new plants brought 
into production and 17 additional plants 
to be brought into production by July, 
1943, total oven capacity will be in- 
creased by 7,084,000 tons to total 57,- 
148,000 tons. 


Republic Strike Forfeits Steel 
For One Merchant Ship, Each Day 


PUBLIC appeals for additional war 
production apparently were lost on 1000 
strikers at Republic Steel Corp.’s wide 
strip mill, now rolling ship plates, last 
week. The strike at the mill, which 
daily rolls practically enough plate to 
build one ship, was in protest against a 
change in schedules to comply with a 
Presidential order. 

Just what the objection was to the 
schedule change remained obscure. One 
Republic worker, returning to his home 
after reporting to work Dec. 22 and 
finding the mill closed, declared he didn’t 
“know what the hell it was all about.” 

Republic officials called the strike 
“wholly unwarranted” and the National 
War Labor Board in a telegram to officials 
of the local United Steelworkers of 
America union and to Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO, said: 

“This strike is in clear violation of 
labor’s pledge to the President that there 
shall be no strikes for the duration of 
the war. Peaceful procedures have been 
established for the prompt and orderly 


settlement of labor disputes. Your dis- 
pute can and will be settled under these 
procedures. 

“May 


leaders of the union, to convey to your 


I ask you, as the responsible 


members the request of their government 
that they 


jobs and remain at them without inte 


immediately return to their 
ruption pending final determination of 
this matter.” 

The strikers yielded to the NWLB’s 
demand and returned to work the middle 
of last week. 
the board which scheduled a _ hearing 
for Dec. 28. 

C. M. White, Republic vice 


in charge of operations, sent the follow- 


The case was certified to 


president 


ing telegram to W. H. Davis, chairman 
of the NWLB, James V. Forrestal, under- 
secretary of Navy, and Admiral Emory 
S. Land, chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission: 

“Wholly unwarranted strike involving 
1000 men in Cleveland plant of Republic 
Steel Corp. making vitally needed ship 


plate has been called by grievance com- 
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BY no coaching or design on the 
part of the editors these two illustra- 
tions came to hand almost within 
the same hour last week—the one at 
the left picturing the great, barn-like 
steel huts in which our men in the 
Aleutians dwell this winter; the one at 
the right, a photo of the first group 
of Cleveland industrial workers, fur- 
loughed and given a vacation in 
Florida ‘by their employers, for hav- 
ing “worked hard” on war contracts 
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mittee of the United Steelworkers of 
America of Local No. 2265 in direct vio- 
lation of the union’s no-strike pledge in 
contract between company and United 
Steelworkers of America executed only 
last August. 

“Strike involves employes’ refusal 
either to agree to present schedules which 
have been long in effect without double 
time penalty for seventh consecutive 
day of work where employe gets two 
days of rest in each work week or to 
accept new work schedule of five days of 
work followed by two days of rest in 
order to comply with President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 9240 relative to premium 
pay for work on seventh consecutive day. 

“This plant produces plate needed to 
build ships to carry men and supplies 
overseas. Every day lost means the 
loss of sufficient steel to build nearly 
This steel can never be re- 
placed. We have full right under con- 
tract to set new work schedules at any 
time. War Labor Board has already 
ruled in Phelps Dodge Refining Corp., 
case No. 499, decided Dec. 4, 1942, 
that employes must either agree to pres- 
ent schedule without double time pen- 
alty or accept new schedule. 

“Request you take appropriate action 
immediately to terminate this unpatri- 
otic and illegal strike.” 


$3,000,000 “Incentive” Payment 
“To Boost Workers’ War Output” 


An “incentive wage system,” under 
which Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 


one ship. 


week distributed almost $3,000,000 
among its 1300 employes, was endorsed 
by James F. Lincoln, president, as a 
method which, “if properly organized 
and properly applied, will result in pro- 
gressively lower prices for the consumer, 
progressively higher wages for the worker 
and progressively higher dividends for 
the owner.” 

The incentive compensation, averaging 
$2300 per employe and ranging from 
$10 to $25,000, with 90 per cent going 
to shop workers and remainder to man- 
agement, represented a departure from 
the bonus plan used by the company 
since 1918. Mr. Lincoln said the word 
bonus “smacks of paternalism,” whereas 
the new plan sets up a system “to boost 
output of all types of labor,” providing 
greater war production and a philosophy 
which can and does solve the difficulty 
between labor and management. 


Although total paid exceeded last 
year’s distribution by about $1,000,000, 
Mr. Lincoln said WLB approval was not 
needed, since calculations were based 
on pre-war years. 


Jack & Heintz Give 
Vacations in Florida 


As insurance against long and tedious 
factory hours reducing the efficiency of 
its key workers, the Jack & Heintz Co., 
Cleveland, is sending groups of employes 
to Florida for winter vacations. 

William S. Jack, president of the com- 
pany, said the firm is maintaining 11 









































welding equipment manufacturer, last apartments at Fort Lauderdale and 11 
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MAN-DAYS of idleness due to strikes during the first year of war dropped to 
the lowest level of the past five years, according to figures of the National 
War Labor Board. Percentage of time lost in war industries by strikes since 
Pearl Harbor never has risen above one-tenth of 1 per cent of the man-days 


26 


worked, according to the board 





couples are being sent there every two 
weeks. 

This allows four days’ traveling time 
and ten days at the seaside “where em- 
ployes may enjoy the sunshine and sea 
air and recuperate, ready to resume their 
12-hour day, seven-day week confining 
jobs in our factory with added en- 
thusiasms and improved physical condi- 
tion,” Mr. Jack said. 

Jack & Heintz has been noted for the 
liberal bonuses paid to employes for 
extra production, and, in fact, was in- 
vestigated by a congressional committee 
in the matter of bonus payments. 


Inland Granted Hearing on 
WLB “Hiring Hall” Order 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, will be 
given an opportunity Dec. 29 to present 
comments on recommendations made 
recently by a National War Labor Board 
mediation panel on issues involved in a 
contract dispute between the company 
and the National Maritime Union. The 
latter is sole bargaining agent for un- 
licensed personnel on the company’s 
Great Lakes vessels. 

Notification was received in the form 
of a wire from the War Labor Board. 
granting a hearing and stating that “in- 
terested parties are invited to attend and 
present comments to the panel's re- 
port.” The board said an immediate 
decision would then be given. 

Three other companies are involved ir 
the matter, the Interstate Steamship Co., 
Bethlehem Transportation Corp., and 
International Harvester Co. The hearing 
is being granted on Interstate Steam- 
ship Co.’s case. 

Inland, which last week charged vio- 
lation of a Presidential promise in the 
mediation panel’s recommendations en- 
tered a protest and requested a public 
hearing before the full Board. It stated 
in a wire to the Board that the panel in 
directing Inland to grant the National 
Maritime union “not only maintenance, 
but the hiring hall” for its vessels had 
gone counter to the President’s promise 
that the government would not order, 
nor would Congress pass legislation 
establishing, the closed shop. 





Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buffalo, 
has put into effect a “half-shift” work 
plan under which white-collar men may 
engage in the war effort without leav- 
ing their regular employment. The first 
shift of this kind works from 6 to 10 
o'clock in the evening and so many ap- 
plications have been received that a sec- 
ond shift from 10 to 2 o'clock may be 
started. 

A remarkable feature is that at least 
90 per cent of the applicants had had 
some degree of machine operation. 
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Modifications Necessitated by 
Unexpected Nickel Content 


MODIFICATIONS in the National 
Emergency steel composition made 
necessary by unexpectedly greater 
amounts of nickel content in scrap now 
available have been approved by repre- 
sentatives of the War Production Board, 
the Technical Committee on Alloy Steel 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
and by representatives of the Iron and 
Steel Division of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 

The average nickel content of scrap 
has been steadily increasing, due partly 
to the influx of new nickel-containing 
steel scrap generated as a result of our 
ever-increasing production of war ma- 
terials, and” partly to the conservation 
measures employed by steel mills. 

Consequently, many steel mills find it 
virtually impossible to hold the nickel 
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content of some of the NE steels below 
0.60 per cent as originally specified for 
many of the NE grades. There is not 
available efficient carbon steel scrap low 
in phosphorus and sulphur content to 
dilute the high nickel scrap, and it is 
commercially impracticable to reclaim 
the nickel for any other use or in any 
other manner. 

This condition prevented production 
in many mills of the NE 9400 series 
steels which have a specification limit of 
0.20 to 0.40 per cent nickel and resulted 
in “off-analysis” heats in the 8600 and 
700 series. 

The high nickel content of the scrap 
in recent weeks has often prevented alloy 
steel producers from bringing heats of 
NE steels within the specified composi- 
tions, resulting in last minute switches 


of heats already in process to steels of 
higher specified nickel content. 

That situation has frequently resulted 
in the use of greater quantities of virgin 
nickel and sometimes of other elements 
such as chromium or molybdenum as 
well, than would have been necessary if 
the original intent had been to charge 
nickel scrap to produce high nickel steels. 

To alleviate those conditions and to 
make more efficient use of the alloying 
elements derived from scrap, the follow- 
National 

made. 


ing revisions in the list of 
Emergency steels have been 


Compositions which have been deleted: 


NE 8022 NE 8735 
NE 8339 NE 8739 
NE 8949 NE 8740 
NE 8715 NE 8744 
NE 8722 NE 8749 


In requesting deletion of the NE 8700 
series, WPB is attempting to conserve 
molybdenum and to make possible more 
flexible use of scrap generated in the 
steel mills. 

The NE 8600 series has been extended 
to compensate for the deletion of the 
NE 8700 series by the addition of the 


following compositions: 


NE 8635 NE 8642 
NE 8637 NE 8645 
NE 8640 NE 8650 


The manganese content of those steels 
is 0.75 to 1.00 per cent. 

The nickel content of all remaining 
NE 8600 series steels has been changed 
to read 0.40 to 0.70 per cent, an increase 
of 10 points in the upper limit. The 
nickel content of NE 8720, the only re- 
maining 8700 series steel, has been re- 
vised to read 0.40 to 0.70 per cent; like- 
wise an increase of 10 points in the upper 
limit. 

In the same manner the nickel content 
of the NE 9400 series steels has been 
changed to read 0.20 to 0.50 per cent and 
the NE 9500 series has been changed to 
read 0.40 to 0.70 per cent nickel; in both 
cases an increase of 0.10 per cent in the 


upper limit. 


NEW RCA electron microscope, which 
because of its simplicity of operation, 
is expected to be vital to most all war 
work and also to private industry, was 
introduced to a group of scientists 
and researchers in Washington re- 
cently. The microscope has magnify- 
ing powers up to 100,000 diameters. 
Shown around the machine are: Dr. 
C. B. Jolliffe, RCA chief engineer; Dr. 
Stuart Mudd, professor of bacteri- 
ology, University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. V. K. Zworykin, associate director, 
RCA research laboratory; Dr. R. 
Bowling Barnes, director of physics, 
American Cyanamid Co. NEA photo 
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Auto Plant Makes 
Planes in 11 Months 


Eastern Aircraft division of 
General Motors first to complete 
changeover to production 


EASTERN Aircraft Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. has become the first 
unit in the automobile industry to con- 
vert to complete airplane production, 
according to L. C. Goad, general man- 
ager, who announces five plants which 
were manufacturing automotive parts or 
assembling automobiles less than a year 
ago are now 


in production of fighter 


planes and bombers for the 
Navy. 

Although only 11 months old, East- 
ern Aircraft has retooled the five Gen- 


tK pedo 


eral Motors automotive plants the new 
division absorbed upon its formation on 
Jan. 21 of this year and is now well em- 
barked on the production of two differ- 
ent planes for the Navy, both designed 
by the Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. 

About a half year after a letter of 
Navy, 
Aircraft, from parts furnished 


intent was received from the 
Eastern 
by Grumman, had assembled and 


flown its first airplane. Now Eastern 
Aircraft is manufacturing its own parts 
for assembly into the completed planes. 
The Eastern Aircraft conversion was de- 
scribed as one of the most difficult un- 
dertaken by the automobile industry in 


its shift to war production. 


Conversion of Plants Difficult 


formed to 
utilize some 60 acres of floor space in 


The new division was 
five General Motors plants on the east- 
ern seaboard. Two were formerly Fish- 
er Body plants at Baltimore and Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; one was an automobile as- 
sembly plant at Linden, N. J., 
was a Delco-Remy battery plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J., and the fifth manu- 
factured automobile hardware at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
which was easily adaptable for aircraft 
manufacture, Wildcat fighters designated 
by the Navy as the FM-1l and Avenger 
torpedo designated as the 
TBM-1 now are taking shape at the 
hands of thousands of workers, less than 


another 


In these five plants, none of 


bombers 


5 per cent of whom had previous air- 
craft building experience. 

To build this new manufacturing 
project on the foundations of an older 
industry where the techniques were to- 
tally dissimilar, it has been necessary to 
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Huge hydraulic presses form parts for Avenger torpedo bombers at Trenton, N. J., 
plant of General Motors Eastern Aircraft Division in the section where automobile 
hardware used to be inventoried and sealed for shipment to the final assembly factory 


rip out all the automotive equipment, 
redesign many sections of the five plants 
and engineer new processes that would 
take advantaze, where possible, of the 
mass production experience of automo- 
bile days. Nor did the problem end 
there, for it was equally important that 
new jigs and fixtures be designed and 
built, and that new workers be found 


and trained to take their place on em- 
ployment rolls now more than 100 per 
cent greater than the peacetime peak 
of the five plants, and still climbing. 
The physical conversion of the auto- 
mobile plants took about three months, 
during which time more than 25,000,000 
pounds of tools, machines, fixtures and 
equipment were removed in the process 





Size of the center wing section of the Avenger may be gained from this view of a 
wing under construction at the Trenton, N. J., plant 
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of stripping the plants to the bare walls. 
Only a small percentage of this equip- 
ment lent itself to immediate conversion 
for use in aircraft building. 

Then came the problem of tooling up 
to fabricate the 40,000 separate parts 
for the two airplanes. Because most air- 
planes before the war were more or less 
custom-built by men with long experi- 
ence in their industry, specific detailed 
information never before had been com- 
piled in complete form. But now it had 
to be for the benefit of the automobile 
people forming the nucleus of employ- 
ment and the countless inexperienced 
people being gathered around them. 
Automobile experience in process en- 
gineering also had to undergo radical 
change to build and operate machine 
tools that take into account the fluid de- 
sign of aircraft. Today the best aircraft 
production methods are being blended 
successfully with the automotive “know 
how” and the sense of flow that used 
to complete one automobile every 60 
seconds on the assembly lines at the 
Linden plant. 

To get into production as quickly as 
possible, plans were laid to spread out 
orders to subcontractors and suppliers 
with the result that 350 outsiders were 
called on for 2606 parts and assemblies, 
such as steel and aluminum forgings and 
castings, rivets, machine parts, etc. In 
their search for materials and subcontrac- 
tors, purchasers for the division were 
led to usual sources. One part is now 
subcontracted to the service department 
of a Buick dealer, another is being made 
by an ornamental iron works. 

And over all was the necessity of 
training workers to achieve the eventual 
500 per cent employment increase over 
peacetime levels that has been set as 
the ultimate goal. To date more than 
1,500,000 man-hours have been spent 
training workers, many of whom are 
women. 


Confirms Affiliation of W. B. 
Stout with Consolidated 


Confirmation of the reported associa- 
tion of William B. Stout, the Stout En- 
gineering Laboratories and Stout Sky- 
craft Corp. with Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego, Calif., was given last 
week by T. M. Girdler, Consolidated 
chairman. 

Until recently Mr. Stout had been 
working in a consulting capacity for the 
Fisher interests in Detroit, concentrating 
particularly on the perfection of a small 
100-horsepower airplane engine and a 
small, fool-proof light plane called the 
Skycar. Presumably he will continue 
aeronautical research in his new connec- 
tion. 
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STEADY 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 


continued unchanged at 99 per cent. 


Four districts made small gains, four declined 


and four were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 93% per cent; two years ago it 
was 80 per cent, both computed on the bases of capacities as of those dates 


Youngstown, O.—Holiday observance 
had no effect on steelmaking, the rate 
remaining at 97 per cent with three bes- 
semers and 77 open hearths in produc- 
tion. The same rate is scheduled for 
this week. 

Buffalo — Losing the 
previous week, production dropped 2% 
points to 90% per cent as an open hearth 
was taken off for repairs. 

New England — With one open hearth 
remained 


gain of the 


down for repairs the rate 
steady at 96 per cent. 

Chicago — Completion of furnace re- 
pairs has returned several furnaces to 
service, the rate advancing 2% points to 
102% per cent. Steelmaking was not 
interrupted for Christmas. 

Detroit — 


points to 89 per cent, though no curtail- 


Production declined 3 


ment was made because of Christmas. 
Cincinnati — Advanced 2 points to 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Dec. 26 Change 1941 1940 
Pittsburgh 97.5 —|] 90 75 
Chicago 102.5 +2.5 104.55 795 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 83 82 
Youngstown 97 None 83 78 
Wheeling 85.5 —] 90 76 
Cleveland 94.5 +1 90.55 75.5 
Buffalo 90.5 -2.5 81.5 78 
Birmingham 95 None 90 84 
New England 96 None 85 86 
Cincinnati 89 +2 82.5 7: 
St. Louis 93 1-6 76 79.5 
Detroit 89 ~=3 86 76 
Average 99 None *938.5 *°80 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 





89 per cent as open hearths were r 


turned to service. 


Central eastern seaboard — Continued 
steadily at 95 per cent. 
Birmingham, Ala. — With 23 open 


hearths active production continues at 
95 per cent. 
St. Louis — Reinstatement of three 
open hearths as scrap supply increased 
lifted production 6 points to 93 per cent 
Cleveland — Slight 
one producer raised the rate 1 point to 


adjustment by 


94% per cent. 
Pittsburgh — Slight 
caused production to decline 1 point to 


readjustments 


97% per cent. 
Wheeling—Lost 1 point to 85% per 


cent 


First Quarter Coal Needs 
Estimated at All-Time High 


Coal requirements for first quarter 
1943 will reach an all-time peak, ac- 
cording to a report by the coal and coke 
committee of the Ohio Valley Transporta- 
tion Advisory Board, meeting in Cincin- 
nati, recently. The committee is headed 
by E. C. Perkins, manager of the mar- 
keting division, Appalachian Coals Inc., 
Cincinnati. 

The report said in part: “We estimate 
that national industrial demand during 
the first quarter will be about 118,000,000 
tons. We believe deliveries from retail 
yards will total about 37,000,000 tons. 
This indicates a total industrial and 
domestic demand of 155,000,000 tons, 
part newly-mined coal and part from 
existing inventories.” 

































Carl G. Preis has been elected vice 
president in charge of engineering, 
American Can Co., New York. Mr. 
Preis, formerly chief engineer, is also 
vice president and general manager, 
Amertorp Corp., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, engaged in the manufacture of 
naval and aerial torpedoes. 


— )—- 
A. Frank Golick, assistant genera! 
manager of sales, LaSalle Steel Co.., 


Chicago, has been promoted to general 

manager of sales. He joined the La- 

Salle organization in 1939 as a mem- 

ber of the metallurgical engineering de- 

partment and became assistant general 

manager of sales the following year. 
—o— 


W. Roy Widdoes has been named 
director of personnel relations, Lukens 
Steel Co. and its subsidiaries, Coates 
ville, Pa., succeeding Charles L. Huston 
Jr., recently made assistant to the presi- 
dent. He joined Lukens in 1912 in its 
time department. In July, 1915, he 
went to work for the Reading railroad 
but returned to Lukens that same year, 
serving in the purchasing department. 
Since May, 1938, he has been general 
manager of By-Products Steel Corp., a 
Lukens subsidiary. 


—)-— 


C. H. Bauer has been named assistant 
general manager, Warren City Tank & 
Boiler Division of Taylor-Winfield 
Corp., Warren, O. 

—)-—- 


Frank A, Haag, formerly eastern 
manager of Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., has 
been appointed sales manager, with 
headquarters in the main office at Lan- 
sing, Mich. He succeeds Paul R. Port- 
teus. 

—0— 

D. C, Guest, since 1935 sales man- 
ager, outside construction department, 
Graybar Electric Co., New York, will re- 
tire Dec. 31. L. W. Taylor, associated 
with the outside construction department 
since 1937, succeeds Mr. Guest as sales 
manager, effective Jan. 1. 

—o— 

W. Mikelson, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and A. M. Swigert, 
master mechanic, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, have been appointed members of 
the sectional committee on classification 
and designation of surface qualities, 
American Standards Association, New 
York, 

—o— 

Ralph W. Hisey, vice president, Os- 
born Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected president, Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, Cleveland. 


Mr. Hisey formerly served the associa- 
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CARL G. PREIS 





W. ROY WIDDOES 


tion as a director. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Osborn company executive 
staff for many years and was assistant 
secretary and secretary prior to being 
appointed vice president. 

—o0— 

H. W. Hem has joined Howe Scale 
Co., Rutland, Vt., as research director. 
He formerly was chief engineer, Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo, O. 


M. M. Broad, who resigned from 
Grant Iron & Metal Co., Detroit, Nov. 
1, is now associated with Fisher Iron & 
Metal Co., Muskegon, Mich., as presi- 
dent, establishing offices in the Michi- 
gan building, Detroit. Other officers 
are: Jerome J. Fisher, vice president; 
Harry A. Fisher, treasurer, and Bernard 
Fisher, secretary. 

—o— 

David L. Cable, sales manager, Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, is now asso- 
ciated with W. B. Lawson Inc., subsid- 
iary of Ferro Enamel. 

—o— 

B. DeLorenzo has been appointed man- 
ager of the heat transfer department, 
Brown Fintube Co., Elyria, O. A gradu- 








ate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Mr. DeLorenzo formerly was 

connected with Foster Wheeler Corp., 

New York. 

—o— 

Ralph Strang has been named head of 
the sales engineering department of 
Morey Machinery Co. Inc., New York. 
He formerly was chief of the research 
service unit, Facilities Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board. 

—o— 

J. H. Cooper has been appointed chief, 
Resistance Welding Section, General In- 
dustrial Equipment Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington. He has 
been given an indefinite leave of absence 
by Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, O., 
with which he has been associated the 
last six years as welding engineer. 

—o— 

P. W. Foster Jr. has been elected vice 
president, Foster Wheeler Corp., New 
York. He has been associated with the 
corporation since its organization in 1927 
and before that was with one of its an- 
tecedent companies. 

—o— 

J. R. Barrett, department manager of 
the Flint, Mich., plant of Chevrolet Mo- 
tors Division of General Motors Corp., 
has been appointed manager of a new 
aviation division established at the Flint 
plant, made necessary by substantially 
increased schedules for Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft engine parts. 

—o— 

H. B. Harvey, president, Harvey Met- 
al Corp., Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Brass Forging Association. 
Fred Riggin, president, Mueller Brass 
Co., Port Huron, Mich., has been elected 
vice president of the association. 

—o— 

Robert C. Corlett has been elected 
president, Goss Printing Press Co., Chi- 
cago. The past few months he has been 
serving as executive vice president, fol- 
lowing retirement of Martin Brueshaber. 
Mr. Corlett will also continue as trea- 
surer. Joseph A. Riggs, vice president, 
has been named general manager. Fred 
G. Tuttle, controller and Curtis S. 
Crafts, secretary, will continue in these 
posts. 

—o— 

Frank R. Hanrahan, former president, 

Cleveland Railway Co., has been made 


comptroller, Basic Magnesium Inc., 
Hanna building, Cleveland. 
—o— 
Fred L. Black, formerly associated 


with Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has been 
transferred from the Office of War In- 
formation, to the Detroit office of 
United States Department of Commerce 
to succeed Ross Robertson, commercial 
agent, who is leaving for a commission 
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in the Navy. Mr. Black, when he left 
Ford last January and entered govern- 
ment service, had spent 23 years with 
Ford in advertising and public relations 
work. 

oo 

C. M. Ballou, Cleveland, has been 
elected president, Steel Products Ware- 
house Association Inc. He was asso- 
ciated in executive and administrative 
capacities with the following: Seven- 
teen years with American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co.; five years in general ware- 
house business; 12 years as Cleveland 
city street railway commissioner, and 
subsequently vice president and general 
manager of the Cleveland Railway Co. 
Mr. Ballou reports that the association 
now comprises approximately 70 per cent 
of the steel warehouses in this country 
specializing in the distribution of sec- 
ondary steel products. 

—o— 

Arthur A. Aranson has resigned as as- 
sistant to the president, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America. Before joining Crucible 
Steel Co. in November, 1935, Mr. Aran- 
son was assistant manager of purchases, 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
with which organization he had been 
associated 30 years. 

—0— 

J. Mitchell Watson, heretofore asso- 
ciated with the metallurgical staff of 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
has become technical advisor to the 
Office of Civilian Supply, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington. 

—0— 

C. C. Johnston, formerly with the 
operations planning department of Mur- 
ray Corp. of America, Detroit, is now 


associated with Stevenson, Jordan & 


Harrison, consulting management en- 
gineers. 
—-0-— 
Lieut. Col. John Slezak, chief of the 
industrial division, Chicago Ordnance 


District, has been named deputy chief 
of the district. He formerly was presi- 
dent, Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, 
Il. 

ae 

D. R. Guthrie has been appointed 
personnel manager, Ward Leonard Elec- 
tric Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

—o— 

Robert H. Bishop, formerly eastern 
sales manager, Lighting Division, Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., New York, 
has been made general sales manager, 
succeeding Charles G. Pyle, who has be- 
come managing director, National Elec- 
trical Wholesalers Association, New 
York. Mr. Bishop joined the company 
six years ago. 

—o— 


George H. Smith, the past three years 
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assistant to the president, Chicago & 

Eastern Illinois railroad, Chicago, has 

been elected vice president. Walter M. 

Templeton, assistant secretary, succeeds 

Mr. Smith as assistant to the president, 
—O-— 

Richard S. Falk, personn:! manager, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, has resigned as al 
member of that city’s harbor commission 
on which he served two years. 

—o— 

Herold Niemeyer, plant 
dent at Seattle for Western Gear Works, 
has been made general superintendent 
of the Seattle and Lynwood, Calif, 
plants. Going with Mr. Niemeyer to 
Lynwood as general foreman will be 
Tony Danninger, who held the same 
position in the Seattle. plant. 

—o— 
Hucks, manager of the Raw 
Goodrich Co., 


loaned to the 


superinten- 


a. an 
Materials Division, B. F. 
Akron, O., has been 
government and has been assigned to 
the operating division of the Rubber 
R. G. Boyd, manager of 
scheduling in the tire 


Reserve Co. 

planning and 
division, has been assigned to the allo- 
cation division of the War Production 
Board, while R. J. Hull, who will serve 
on the staff of the rubber administrator, 
heretofore has been manager of com- 
pounding in Goodrich company’s tire 
division. 

—o— 

William M. Bloomer has been ap- 
pointed machine shop superintendent, 
Brillion Iron Works Inc., Brillion, Wis. 
The company will convert the present 
machine shop department from a main- 
tenance to a _ production basis. Mr. 
Bloomer will supervise the manufactur- 
ing department. 

—o— 

E. A. Seeley, manager of field per- 
sonnel and training, B. F. Goodrich Co.., 
Akron, O., has been loaned to the Army 
Ordnance Department’s Tank and Auto- 
motive Center, Detroit, as 
personnel advisor. 


executive 


Harry L. McFeaters, chief engineer, 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New 
Castle, Pa., was elected president, Ma- 
honing Shenango Valley Engineers So- 
ciety at the annual election of officers 
in New Castle recently. Paul G. Ding- 
ledy, Pennsylvania Power Co., was elect- 
ed vice president; L. L. Weitzel, McKay 
Machine Co., secretary, and Sid L. Lock- 
ley, Lockley Machine Co., re-elected 
treasurer. F. J. Bowers, Falk Corp., and 
Thomas E. Baum, Atlantic Refining Co., 
were elected members of the council. 

—o-- 

Lieut.-Col. Frank A. Mickle, granted 
a leave of absence by the University of 
Michigan where he is associate professor 
of mechanical engineering, has been 
named chief of the simplification sec- 
tion in the development branch of the 
Ordnance Department’s Tank-Automo- 
tive Center, Detroit. 

as 

B. D. Kunkle, vice president in charge 
of the manufacturing staff of General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, will assume addi- 
tional duties of group executive over the 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Canadian 
and Overseas Divisions. 

antes 

W. S. Roberts, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of General Motors of 
Canada Ltd., becomes assistant to Mr 
Kunkle. 

Oo 

William A. Wecker, president and gen- 
eral manager of McKinnon Industries, 
GM subsidiary at St. Catharines, Ont., 
succeeds Mr. Roberts as vice president 
and general manager of Genera! Motors 
of Canada 

) 

Thomas Cook, factory manager of Mc 
Kinnon Industries, succeeds Mr. Wecker 
as president and general manager. 

Sa ie 

D. U. Bathrick, general sales man- 
ager of the Pontiac Motor Division until 
called to Washington last June, will 
assume charge of the Washington office 
of General Motors Corp., 
R. H. Grant, vice president of General 
Motors, who is returning to Detroit to 


succeeding 


resume former duties there, but con- 
tinuing to supervise activities of the 
Washington office. 
a 

Adolph W. Beck Jr. has been appoint- 
ed general superintendent of ore mines 
and quarries, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., effective 
Jan. 1, succeeding Edwin M. Ball, who 
Mr. Beck joined the Tennes- 
see company in 1923, serving successive- 


will retire. 


ly as underground engineer, division en- 
gineer, chief engineer, and last Jan- 
uary was made assistant general super- 
intendent. 
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Jerome R. George, 75, designer and. 
constructor of steel mills in the United 
States and abroad, died Nov. 30 in Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. Prior to his retirement 
he was vice president and chief engi- 
neer, Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., and president and chairman 
of the board, Aetna-Standard Engineer- 
In 1907 he de- 
signed and built the first continuous sheet 
bar mull, installing it at Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.’s Campbell plant. 


ing Co., Youngstown, O. 


—)— 

George C. Wilson, 42, manager of the 
Middletown sales district of American 
Rolling Mill Co., died recently in Mid- 
dletown, O. 
the Cincinnati office of 


He was sales manager in 
Armco until 


his transfer to Middletown in 1982. 


—o— 

William Augustin Crotty, 68, sales 

manager, Central Foundry Co., New 

York, died in Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 14. 
—0— 

Harte Cooke, 71, senior engineer of the 
Diesel Engine Division of American Lo- 
comotive Co., Auburn, N. Y., died Dec. 
15. Mr. Cooke was regarded as one of 
diesel engineers in the 
world. At the time of his death he 
was an instructor of navy men stationed 


the foremost 


at Cornell University. 
—o— 

Charles A. Kropp, 77, chairman of the 
board, Kropp Forge Co. and Kropp 
Forge Aviation Corp., Chicago, died Dec. 
17 at his winter home in Miami Beach, 
Fla. He was born in Annefors Bruk, 
Sweden, and came to this country in the 
late 80's. 

—0— 

James E. Long, 66, formerly president 
and general manager, Western Malleable 
Casting Co., Los Angeles, died in that 
city recently. 

—o— 

Clifford A. Nickle, consulting engineer, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
and one of the few men in the world 


CHAIN FOR THE NAVY 


IN AN eastern plant making chain 
for the Navy, a bar of hot steel is 
bent into shape of one section of a 
large link, in a single operation, top. 
Workman subsequently places the 
prepared section of a link over 
another section, already connected 
to the length of chain, and a steam 
hammer forces the two parts to- 
gether. Link after link is added until 
the desired length is reached 


to produce artificial diamonds, died Dec. 
8 in Schenectady. Associated with Gen- 
eral Electric since 1920, Mr. Nickle was 
a member of the American Society of 
Electrical Engineers. 


William Wood, 76, former superin- 
tendent, Gray Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 
died in that city recently. Before retire- 
ment he had been with the firm 40 
years. 


Charles Thorp, 79, senior member of 
the law firm of Thorp, Bostwick, Reed 
& Armstrong, which he founded and 
with which he had practiced law 56 
years, died Dec. 14 at his winter home 


in Miami, Fla. He organized Weirton 
Steel Co., now part of National Steel 
Corp., of which he was a director, and 
was also a director, Edgewater Steel 
Co., Blaw-Knox Co. and Copperweld 
Steel Co. 


John H. McKelvey, 61, vice president 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co., St. 
Louis, died in that city, Dec. 16. He 
had been associated with the organiza- 
tion 39 years. 

—o— 

Thomas P. Rittenhouse, 54, chief of 
the safety division of National Screw 
& Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died in that 
city Dec. 13. 









































































































































































WPB-OPA RULINGS 





PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, Dec. 14, 1942 


M ORDERS 


M-63 (Amendment): Imports of Strategic Ma- 
terials, effective Dec. 17. Prohibits importa- 
tation of any commodity listed in the order 
without specific WPB authorization. Elimi- 
nates exemption in favor of importations ot 
List I and II materials under existing con- 
tracts. Incorporates various exemption pro- 
visions of supplementary order M-63-d, which 
is revoked effective Dec. 28. 

M-l1-1: Zine Dust, effective Dec. 22. Places 
zinc dust under complete allocation and use 
control in January and incorporates all pro- 
visions regulating zinc oxide and zinc dust 
under one order. Bans production of zinc 
dust under toll agreements and limits deliv- 
eries to amount specified in allocation cer- 
tificates. 

M-108 (Revocation): Can Enamel, effective 
Dec. 17. Revokes order governing use of 
can enamel. 

M-116 (Revocation): Closure Enamel, effective 
Dec. 17. Revokes order governing closure 
enamel. 

M-158 (Revocation): Drum Exterior Coating, 
effective Dec. 17. Revokes order governing 
drum exterior coating. 

M-i26 (Amendment): Iron and Steel Use, ef- 
fective Dec. 21. Permits use of scrap mate- 
rial in making fireplace grates, weighing not 
over 30 Ib. each, from Dec. 21 to Jan. 6, 
1943. 


P ORDERS 


P-46-b (Amendment): Utilities, effective Dec. 
16. Establishes conditions under which gas 
or electric ranges may be connected in 
dwelling of domestic consumer. Not more 
than 15 Ib. of copper may be used in con- 
necting electric range; not more than 75 ft. 
of 1% inch steel pipe or its equivalent in 
other sizes may be used in connecting gas 
range. 

P-84 (Amendment): Plumbing Heating Re- 
pairs, effective Dec. 16. Rating assigned un- 
der this order cannot be used to obtain any 
material the transfer of which is subject to 
a ration order of the OPA. 


L ORDERS 


L-7l-a: Flashlights, effective March 1, 1943. 
Standardizes construction of hearing aid 
batteries and permits interchangeability of 
batteries for vacuum tube type instruments. 
Until May 31, 1943, 30-volt batteries may 
be produced with terminals not otherwise 
permitted by the order. 

L-79x (Amendment): Plumbing, Heating Equip- 
ment, effective Dec. 16. Prohibits sale or 
delivery to an ultimate consumer of any 
equipment the transfer of which is subject 
to a ration order issued by OPA. Revokes 
provision which enabled a purchaser to ob- 
tain equipment upon filing a signed state- 
ment certifying that the item was necessary 
for the installation of specifically listed farm 
machinery and equipment. 

L-30-d (Amendment): Household Utensils, ef- 
fective Dec. 17. Permits production of fire- 
place grates weighing not over 30 Ibs. each, 
during the period from Dec. 21 to Jan. 6, 
1948. 

L-91 (Amendment): Laundry Equipment, ef- 
fective Dec. 14. Bans manufacture of com- 
mercial laundry and dry cleaning equipment 
without specific WPB authorization, except 
for Army or Navy. Deliveries must be au- 
thorized on PD-418. Bans use of monel, 
nickel, nickel silver, and nickel-chrome steels 
in production of new machinery, unless speci- 
fied by certain governmental agencies. 

L-148 (Amendment): Communications, effec- 
tive Dec. 18. Substitutes A-l-a rating, in- 
stead of A-7 previously assigned, for use 
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by telephone and telegraph companies in 
obtaining new and used equipment for plant 
and lines. Permits manufacturer, distributor 
or dealer to fill any orders bearing A-7 rat- 
ing provided such orders had been accepted 
prior to Dec. 18. 

L-225: Electrical Conduit, Metallic Tubing, 
Raceways, effective Dec. 16. Prohibits instal- 
lations, sales and deliveries on ratings under 
A-1-j. Conduits and tubing may be installed 
for extensions less than 12 ft. Restricts use 
of metal in manufacture of rigid conduit in 
1943 to 40% of 1941 output and by indi- 
vidual producers quarterly to 10%; of race- 
ways to 50% and by individual producers 
quarterly to one-eighth. 

L-236: Hardware, effective Jan. 15, 1943. Es- 
tablishes simplified practices with respect to 
types, sizes, forms, and specifications for 
builder's finishing hardware. 


AA-1 Priority Assigned to 
Critical Farm Machinery 


Top priority of AA-1l has been ar- 
signed by WPB to delivery of critical 
material necessary to manufacture farm 
machinery included on the current pro- 
gram. 

Recommended by WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Supply, the high rating will be 
applied to material for new machinery 
as well as for repair parts for existing 
equipment. The rating was given to 
speed work on tillage tools and other 


equipment needed for the coming 
spring planting season. 

Involved in the priority assignment 
are 218,900 product tons of steel, in 
addition to companion materials, which 
will be marked for delivery during the 
first quarter of 1943. 

In addition to the farm machinery 
permitted by Limitation Order L-170, 
the larger manufacturers who had large 
inventories of usable materials on hand, 
have been permitted to use up those 
existing inventories. The total amount 
of farm machinery and repair parts thus 
produced in 1943 will add considerably 


to the total volume available. 


Machine Tool Orders Must Be 
Accompanied by Certificate 


Orders for machine tools placed after 
Dec. 25 must be accompanied by a pho- 
tostatic copy of the preference rating 
certificate under which the buyer ob- 
tained his rating, or by a certified copy. 
The new procedure is ordered in Gen- 
eral Preference Order E-1-B, as amended 
Dec. 19 by the director 
operations. 


general for 


Purpose of the amendment is to elim- 


inate correspondence between ma- 
chine tool builders and their customers, 
by supplying the machine tool produc- 
ers at once with the information con- 


tained in the rating certificates. 





WHY ORE IS NOT SHIPPED ON LAKES IN WINTER 





“OLE MAN WINTER” gives an effective answer to those who had supposed it 
to be safe and practical for the Great Lakes fleet to continue operating after 


it had transported 92,000,000 tons of ore this year. 


Eighteen inches of ice 


coated the IRVING S. OLDS, Pittsburgh Steamship Co.’s new 18,000-ton carrier 
as it tied up for the season 
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ment boards. 


WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


War contractors fare well in renegotiations with price adjust- 
Earnings average higher than in 1936-39 period. 








Each case considered on overall performance of government work 


CONSIDERABLE reassurance was de- 
veloped among Sree.’s readers by a 
discussion of Public Law 528 and its ad- 
ministration which appeared in this spot 
in the issue of Nov. 2, 1942. It was in- 
tended to allay fears as to what might 
happen to government contractors 
through renegotiation of contracts. 

A good deal of renegotiation has been 
completed since that time and the ex- 
perience as a whole shows contractors 
have fared very well and that they have 
been permitted to enjoy a good profits 
position. In fact, the price adjustment 
boards of the Army, Navy, Treasury and 
Maritime Commission have been more 
liberal than would have been the case 
had they sought only to hold down 
profits. 

When many contractors published in- 
come statements for the first nine months 
of this year it was shown that they 
earned a larger aggregate profit than 
they enjoyed on the average during the 
years 1936-39, despite taxes. 
None of the companies is operating at 
a loss, although some of them did occa- 
sionally during 1936-39. A few of them 
probably will not net quite as much for 
1942 as they averaged during 1936-39. 
Half of them, however, have already 
earned, after taxes, more in nine months 
of 1942 than they averaged annually dur- 
ing 1936-39. A few companies already 
have earned in nine months of this year 
ten times more than their 1936-39 av- 
erage, and several have converted 
chronic deficits into comfortable profits. 

A great many critics of Public Law 
528 claimed that renegotiation was un- 
necessary because “the tax law will elim- 
inate the possibility of inordinate 
profits”. Actually it has been found that 
the tax law cannot do so; an example 
explains why: 


heavier 


Expansion Outruns Taxation 


The X Company in 1937-39 had av- 
erage annual sales of $2,200,000. This 
year its sales will be at least $33,000,000. 
No tax law could keep up with such 
war-time expansion. This company 
which in 1937-39 averaged a net income 
after taxes of $125,000 this year will net 
almost $2,500,000 after taxes, an in- 
crease in profits after taxes of almost 
2000 per cent. In 1937-39 it earned an 
average of 8.4 per cent of its net worth. 
This year it will earn 67.7 per cent on 
its net worth. Its margin of profit on 
sales, after allowance of taxes, now is 
20 per cent higher than during 1937-39. 
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Taxation cannot keep pace with such 
war expansion without irreparably harm- 
ing non-war businesses. An 80 per cent 
corporation tax rate bears heavily on 
war-curtailed businesses. But it leaves 
X Company with larger profits than the 
government intended it to have or than 
the company desires to retain. 

In 14 representative cases that came 
before the Navy Price Adjustment Board 
the companies before renegotiation had 
estimated their 1942 net income after 
taxes at about $46,000,000. Those profits 
were about 165 per cent higher than the 
companies’ 1939 profits. They represent- 
ed a 30 per cent return on the com- 
panies’ net worth. Contracts are rene- 
gotiated on the basis of profits before 
taxes but in these 14 cases renegotiation 
resulted in reducing estimated profits 
after taxes from $46,000,000 to around 
$27,600,000. Profits of $27,600,000 still 
show a tidy advance over 1939 profits 
which were $17,500,000. None of these 
companies will earn a return of less 
than 7.2 per cent on its net worth this 
Many will earn very much higher 
returns. In each instance the Navy 
Price Adjustment Board sought to fit the 
profits to the facts, to the contractor's 
efficiency, to his risks, to his resource- 


year. 


fulness, to his success on new and diffi- 
cult operations, to his increased volume. 


Substitute for Competition 


These figures are not intended to serve 
as precedents binding on the Navy Price 
Adjustment Board. They are cited mere- 
ly to reflect the record to date, to dis- 
prove allegations that renegotiation of 
contracts is designed “to see that indus- 
try makes nothing” or that it will “ruin 
companies” or “wipe them out” or “de- 
stroy incentive”. 

The Price Adjustment Boards take the 
attitude that war business is not com- 
petitive business, so that renegotiation 
can substitute partially for competition. 
Each of the four boards has a policy of 
rewarding low-cost, efficient operators. 
Each contractor is on notice that the 
lower his costs the better his standing 
with contract renegotiators. Contract 
renegotiation furthermore is aimed at 
serving the same anti-inflation role in 
the munitions field as OPA price ceil- 
ings do in the civilian field, a function 
recognized by formal agreement between 
the military services and OPA. 

Because the munitions industry is a 
variegated industry the boards take the 
attitude that flat profit limitation for- 











mulas would give a false appearance of 


equity. Any formula might bring a 
windfall to some companies and hard- 
ship to others. 

For example, the Y Company holds a 
great variety of munitions contracts. It 
makes parts for landing craft, aircraft 
engines, airframes and mines. Its prin- 
cipal contracts are for ordnance supplies. 
Y Company performs some of this work 
in its own plant, some in a new plant 
wholly government financed. 


Its ordnance work falls into two cate- 
gories. One type can be handled by 
mass production methods. Much of the 
work is subcontracted—so much so that, 
although this ordnance work accounts 
for two-thirds of Y Company’s sales, it 
requires less than one-quarter of Y Com- 
pany’s plant space. Production has been 
rapid and successful. This year it will 
be five times larger than the Navy and 
Y Company had expected. 


Tailored to Situation 


The second type of ordnance equip- 
ment cannot be mass produced. It varies 
from job to job and always will. It re- 
quires frequent retooling and _ replan- 
ning. It can’t be farmed out to subcon- 
tractors. It requires much more of the 
Y Company facilities than the first type 
but contributes much less of Y Com- 
pany’s total sales. Moreover, there will 
be 35 per cent less of this work this year 
than the Navy and Y Company expected. 

No single profit limitation formula, the 
Navy board decided, can fit both types 
of work. A profit limitation based on 
sales or costs would allow either an 
exaggerated profit on the first type of 
work or an insufficient profit on the sec- 
ond type. A profit limitation based on 
invested capital would magnify the profit 
on the second type of work at the ex- 
pense of the work that is subcontracted. 
It also would raise the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between work done on gov- 
ernment capital and work done with the 
company’s capital. The renegotiators, 
therefore, distinguished between the two 
types of work, adjusting the profit to 
fit the facts. 

Here is an illustration as to how the 
allowable profits are found: The M 
Company has enjoyed an enormous in- 
crease in war business and profits. The 
company has performed its work well. 
Its prices are lower than those of other 
companies doing similar work. It has 
done an excellent routine job. It is al- 
lowed a rate of profit considered reason- 
able. 

The N Company, on the other hand, is 
treated with greater liberality. It also 
has had an enormous increase in busi- 


ness and profits, doing its work well and 
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at comparatively low prices. In addi- 
tion N Company has been venturesome. 
It has developed, tested and adopted 
new methods. It has found ways to 
save scarce metals. It can now stop con- 
suming one critical metal, substituting 
one that is less scarce. N Company has 
done not only an excellent but an ex- 
traordinary job. It is rewarded accord- 
ingly. 

After a settlement has been made the 
case is closed. Usually a case cannot 
be reopened excepting in one or two 
ways: 1—The contractor may reopen 
the case if a final audit shows that his 
sales or profit margin during the period 
covered by the agreement fell a stated 
percentage below the level contemplat- 
ed by the agreement; 2—the government 
can reopen the case if sales or profit mar- 
gin for the period exceed what the 
agreement contemplated by the same 
percentage. Either of these options 
must he exercised promptly after the 
final audit is available. Thereafter the 
case is closed tight. 


Aimed Only at Excessive Profits 


Many contractors originally felt that 
the lack of a formula creates much un- 
certainty. It has been proved by expe- 
rience that whatever uncertainty exists 
with reference to renegotiation evap- 
orates in the minds of business men as 
they have experience with it. It has 
been their experience that renegotiation 
is aimed at eliminating excessive profits, 
not at eliminating profits. They also 
have found that in renegotiation all legit- 
imate costs of doing business with the 
government are recognized. 





Contract renegotiation usually follows 
a simple procedure. It may vary to fit 
the peculiarities of each case. Typical- 
ly, it follows five steps at most. 

Let’s take as a typical example the 
| case of the Z Company to which the 
Navy Price Adjustment Board sent an 

opening letter on Sept. 9, 1942. 

Before it sent this letter the board 
had determined two facts. First, Z 
Company had more than $100,000 of 
government contracts and subcontracts. 
Second, the four Price Adjustment 
Boards—Navy, Army, Treasury and 
Maritime Commission—had determined 
that the Navy board should handle the 
case because most of Z Company’s con- 
tracts are with the Navy. No company 
need deal with more than one of the 
four boards. 

The Z Company was asked to sub- 
mit certain preliminary information: An- 
nual reports to stockholders for two prior 
years; audit reports for two prior years; 
annual report to SEC if one is made; 
latest interim. financial statement; esti- 
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mate of current year’s sales segregated 
between government and commercial 
(only profits from government business 
are subject to renegotiation); segregation 
of government orders by purchasing 
agencies (War Department, Navy, etc.); 
filled ‘and unfilled balance of prime and 
subcontracts. The company also was 
asked to describe its subsidiaries and to 
explain their conversion to war work. 


On Oct. 15, Z Company sent the board 
its preliminary information. It was 
turned over to a staff analyst who on Oct. 
21 laid before the board a preliminary 
report covering the company’s history, 
its current business, its record on war 
work, and its financial status. 

If the preliminary report indicates no 
excessive profit, the board so informs 
the company and the case practically 
ends there. However, if audited year- 
end earnings figures are not yet avail- 
able, the board reserves the right to re- 
view the case when the audit report is 
finished. At a meeting on Oct. 23 the 
board decided, on the basis of the pre- 
liminary report, that Z Company may 
earn excessive profits from government 
contracts. On Oct. 29 the board noti- 
fied the company that a Navy panel 
auditor would request additional infor- 
mation. Such additional information 
usually covers contract status, past and 
prospective earnings, accounting meth- 
ods, wages and salaries, backlog of or- 
ders, intercorporate relations. Upon 
obtaining all of this information the 
board held an executive session with its 
analyst and officers of the interested gov- 
ernment branches. The 
case was reviewed and a preliminary 
decision reached. After that the board 
held a meeting with Z Company’s of- 
ficers and reached an agreement that 
was final and binding. 


purchasinz 


Considers Overall Record 


In these cases the board considers the 
company’s overall record on 
It does not attempt to split 
up the company’s operations by con- 
tracts. (Contracts on which final pay- 
ment was made before April 28, 1942, 
are an exception; they must be segre- 
gated because by law they are exempt 
from renegotiation.) 

The meeting between the board and 
the representatives of the contractor 
usually opens with a short statement by 
the board chairman, giving the genesis 
and purpose of the renegotiation statute. 
Exemption of non-war business and of 
war contracts closed on April 28, 1942, 
is stressed. Questions about the appli- 
cation of the law to the contractor are 
disposed of. 


The contractor then is asked to state 


govern- 


ment work. 


his special problems and accomplish- 
ments. He is invited to describe quality 
and rate of production, inventive con- 
tribution, use of patents, co-operation 
with other manufacturers, economy | in 
use of raw materials, reductions in costs, 
use of private financing, risks involved 
in his fixed price contracts, extent of 
conversion to war production. He is 
encouraged to develop the respects in 
which he re ards his contribution to the 
war effort as outstanding. This period 
of the meeting often lasts from one to 
three hours. 

The board then goes into executive 
session. After considering its final re- 
port and its discussions with the con- 
tractor the board determines the amount 
of excessive profits, if any. A record is 
made of the basis used in arriving at 
the determination. Methods of recover- 
ing the excessive profits are considered 
at the same time. 


Ask Voluntary Adjustments 


Representatives of the contractor 
again are invited into the meeting and 
the contractor is asked to make, volun- 
tarily, price adjustments that will elim- 
inate excessive profits. The chairman, 
having alluded to the factors consid- 
ered by the board, states the determina- 
tion of the board. Negotiations then be- 
gin in earnest. When the board and 
the contractor reach an agreement the 
terms of settlement are outlined in de- 
tail, The meeting is adjourned to al- 
low the company’s officers to submit the 
settlement to their board of directors. 
Upon final approval, a contract is pre- 
pared and signed by the contractor and 
the interested government departments. 


The final agreement fixes the method 
by which excessive profits are to be re- 
turned to the government. The con- 
tractor may reduce his contract price— 
and setting of reasonable prices in the 
light of experience may obviate further 
renegotiations. He may agree that the 
government shall withhold the amount 
of the excessive profits from payments 
otherwise due him. He may credit the 
government with the amount of the 
profit or make a cash refund. Cash re- 
funds may be paid immediately or spread 
over as much as a year like income 
taxes. A subcontractor may make a 
cash refund to the government or to 
his prime contractor for transmission to 
the government. A subcontractor may 
reduce his prices, arranging for the bene- 
fit to be passed on to the government. 
Any combination of these methods may 


be used. The boards choose methods 


that will not impair a company’s work- 


ing capital or work a hardship on it. 
Renegotiation deals with profits be- 
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> “Thirty-six barleycorns, round and dry, laid 
end to end,” was the proclamation of Parlia- 
ment. And from the tip of King Henry’s nose 
to the tip of his thumb was once the official 
definition of a yard. 

Such was the primitiveness of man’s early 
standards of measurement .. . until the son of a 
Vermont blacksmith changed the destiny of our 
age of machinery with a little-known invention. 

His name was Lemuel Hedge, and when he 
patented his “Engine for Dividing Scales,” in 
1827, the Machine Age was in its infancy, faced . 
with a slow and awkward growth. There were 
still no standard instruments for precise meas- 
urement, 

Realizing the handicaps of trial-and-error 
methods, Hedge developed his highly complex 
“Dividing Engine” for the quick and accurate 
marking of inches and fractions of inches. It 
was the beginning of our modern science of 
measurement ... and it was the beginning of 
Jones & Lamson, a direct descendant of the 
company which Lemuel Hedge founded. 

It’s a far cry from the “barleycorn stand- 
ards” of yesterday to our present day gages 
— accurate to millionths of an inch. And the 
difference is reflected in every product made 
by the machines we use . . . products made 
possible by precision! 
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How many BARLEYCORNS 
make a FOOT? 
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, Since the days of Lemuel Hedge, we, at 
Jones & Lamson, have maintained the 
highest standards of precision workman- 
ship — have continually raised these 
standards for ourselves and others. 

Twenty-two years ago Jones & Lamson 
pioneered a new method of gaging screw 
threads. It told, at a glance, the complete 
story of how a thread would fit its mating 
parts. This machine was the Jones & 
Lamson Optical Comparator. It was the 
first Optical Measuring and Inspection 
machine ever designed for practical shop 





JONES & LAMSON 





use. Constant research has revealed an 
unlimited field for Optical Inspection and 
Measurement. It will not only measure 
and inspect all screw threads and related 
parts, but it will measure and inspect 
many irregular forms that are difficult, 
or even impossible, to measure mechan- 
ically. 

We invite any interested person to 
submit samples, or blueprints of parts, 
with tolerance to be checked — or Jones 
& Lamson representatives will study your 


inspection problems in your own plant. 





MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathes . 
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fore taxes. If a company has not yet 
filed a tax return on its excessive profits, 
then the excessive amount which is re- 
funded may be deducted from taxable 
income when the return is filed. If 
tax has been paid on the excessive 
profits, the profit to be refunded is re- 
duced by the amount of the tax. 

In renegotiation no efforts ever are 
made to influence company policies. 
While salaries are considered, they are 
regarded purely as cost elements. The 
right of a company to remunerate its 


officers and employes in accordance with 
its own judgment is not questioned by 
the boards. 

It was noted above that cases may be 
reopened if final audits show that profits 
exceed or fall below expectations by a 
certain amount. The reopening options 
always have an expiration date. Expira- 
tion of these options closes the case for- 
ever. Renegotiation does not hang over 
war contractors forever, as has been 
charged. It ends definitely and _ irre- 
vocably. 


Prime War Contractors Asked To 


Spread Work Among Smaller Firms 


INSTRUCTIONS to holders of prime 
contracts on war work to intensify plac- 
ing of subcontracts, issued recently over 
the signatures of Donald M. Nelson and 
the undersecretaries of the War and 
Navy Departments, contain no definite 
directions for compliance and to that ex- 
tent are not regarded as compulsory. 
However, they are believed indicative of 
the intent among government officials 
to spread war work as far as possible. 

Smaller War Plants Division of WPB 
is gathering momentum in its efforts to 
engage idle plants and idle departments 
of companies previously unsuccessful in 
obtaining war contracts. To Dec. 15 it 
had succeeded in directing $28,300,000 
in prime contracts to 234 small plants, 
the major portion of this business hav- 
ing been placed within the last six 
weeks. This does not include subcon- 
tracts. 

The division’s Critical Tools Service, 
which records available hours on 55 
types and sizes of machine tools and 
offers this available time to contractors, 
through Nov. 27 had obtained work 
valued at $107,000,000 for nearly 1600 
firms. 

Smaller War Plants now has a facili- 
ties record file covering about 50,000 
firms. Most of these are small plants, 
although some would be considered 
smail only in relation to the size of other 
members of their industry and not from 
the standpoint of number of employes 
alone. 

Plants with idle facilities are urged to 
see that a record of their equipment is 
filed on the designated form with the 
Smaller War Plants Division both in 
Washington and in the nearest WPB re- 
gional and field offices. Th.s will en- 
able the division to nominate contractors 
to the procurement agencies when con- 
tracts are being prepared for placement. 
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Such contracts frequently are placed 
with one company with the understand- 
ing that a certain percentage of the 
work will be sublet to other manufac- 
turers. 

Possibility that under the Controlled 
Materials Plan subcontractors will be the 
principal loser in the event material al- 
lotments and production schedules of 
the prime contractor are reduced is rec- 
oznized and is being studied here. The 
former might suffer in the event the 
prime contractor were able to retain for 
his own plant work which he had pre- 
viously placed with subcontractors, since 
he has the responsibility for passing on 
to his suppliers the allotments cover- 
ing required material. 

In such cases the recommendation is 
expected to be made that prime and 
subcontractors share equally in what cut 
in operations is necessitated by curtail- 
ment in manufacturing schedules and 
material allotments, although there has 
been no indication that a mandatory 
ruling to this effect will be issued. 

However, WPB, through delivery 
schedules imposed by procurement 
agencies, can exert considerable pres- 
sure on manufacturers to spread war 
contracts more widely among the small- 
er plants. 


“Industry Advocate” To Help 
Businessmen on Questionnaires 


Industrial executives who believe they 
are receiving WPB questionnaires which 
they cannot answer are invited to take 
their troubles to James Clay Woodson. 
Mr. Woodson has been appointed “In- 
dustry Advocate” within the WPB. 

Mr. Woodson will examine the ques- 
tionnaire forms sent to industry. It will 
be his task to balance the need for the 
requested data against the burden im- 


posed upon business concerns in com- 
piling it. In doing so he will consult 
with business men, seeing to it that their 
points of view are fully considered. When 
Mr. Woodson finds that questionnaires 
burden industry more than they help 
the war program, he will inform the 
office of Survey Standards within the 
WPB, of which he is a member. This 
office has the power to veto proposed 
questionnaire forms. 

In addition, Mr. Woodson will act on 
specific complaints to review the applic- 
ability of questionnaires already sent out. 
In this task, he will succeed Joseph I. 
Lubin, chairman, Committee of Data Re- 
quests from Industry. 

Before coming to the WPB, Mr. Wood- 
son for seven years had been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lee 
Wilson Engineering Co., Cleveland, a 
leading industrial furnace company. 

The work of the Committee on Data 
Requests included the elimination of 120 
forms affecting 25,000 companies and 
the substantial simplification of 132 
forms affecting 125,000 companies. 


Metalworking Industry 
Committees Appointed 


Additional industry advisory commit- 
tees were appointed last week by B. T. 
Leithead, director of the committees for 
WPB. They include: 


Bolt, Nut and Rivet 

Philip T. Williams, chief, Bolt, Nut, Screw 
and Screw Machinery Production Section, is 
government presiding officer. Members are: 

R. D. Baker, Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., 
Pittsburgh; W. R. Batty, Standard Nut & Bolt 
Co., Valley Falls, R. L; C. L. Brackett, Na- 
tional Machine Products, Detroit; D. B. Ire- 
land, Wolverine Bolt Co., Detroit; A. M. Jones, 
Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
J. C. Miller, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. F. Newpher, National Screw & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland; Meyer Paper, Lewis Bolt & 
Nut Co., Minneapolis; H. M. Smith, Vulcan 
Rivet & Bolt Corp., Birmingham, Ala.; and R. J. 
Whelan, Ohio Nut & Bolt Co., Berea, O. 


Woodworking Machinery 


Rob. B. Peterson, Woodworking Machinery 
Section, General Industrial Equipment Division, 
is government presiding officer. Members are: 

R. W. Burns, James L. Taylor Mfg. Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; J. A. Cary, Walker-Turner 
Co. Inc., Plainfield, N. J.; Alvin Haas, Yates 
American Machine Co., Beloit, Wis.; R. S. 
Johnson, Mercen-Johnson Machine Co., Min- 
neapolis; E. Von Maltitz, The Plycbr Co., Chi- 
cago; E. H. Merritt, Merritt Engineering & 
Sales Co. Inc., Lockport, N. Y.; H. C. Hamlin, 
Morgan Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y.; and 
W. B. Turner, Turner Machinery Co., San 
Francisco. 


Industrial Hand Trucks 


C. Darling, General Industrial Equipment 
Division, is government presiding officer. Mem- 
bers are: 

A. M. Barrett, Barrett-Oravene Co., Chicago; 
R. L. Gembill, Globe Co., Chicago; C. A. Glass, 
Wellington Machine Co., Wellington, O.; F. L. 
Johnson, George P. Clark Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn.; W. H. Whalen, Truscon Steel Co., 
Cleveland; A. H. Kluab, West Bend Equip- 
ment Corp., West Bend, Wis.; A. L. Lewis, 
Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown, Mass.; S. E. 
Race, Lansing Co., Lansing, Mich.; and J. F. 
Thomas, Thomas Truck & Castor, Keokuk, 


Iowa. 
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More Simplification of Rolled 
Steel Products Anticipated 


NEW limitations on types and sizes of 
steel products which may be rolled by 
mills are expected to be issued soon by 
WPB as part of the attempt to concen- 
trate production on the more commonly 
used varieties. 

The limitations will take the form of 
schedules under Limitation Order L- 
211. This order, issued Oct. 23, au- 
thorized the director general to estab- 
lish standards of sizes, shapes, specifica- 
tions or other qualifications of steel 
products. Specifications are drawn up 
by the Specifications Branch, Conserva- 
tion Division, in co-operation with other 
WPB departments, government procure- 
ment agencies and representatives of the 
steel industry. 

Principal specifications issued to date 
cover concrete reinforcing steel and rail- 
road wheels and tires. Other specifica- 
tions now in course of preparation af- 
fect structural shapes, carbon plates, 
tubing and railroad axles and forgings. 

A sharp reduction is in prospect for 
varieties of mechanical tubing. It is in- 
dicated that warehouses will be limited 
to approximately 500 sizes which they 
will be permitted to stock, or less than 


one-third the number previously avail- 
able. 

Sheets and strip apparently will not 
come under a specifications schedule, 
since the ratio of demand to rolling ca- 
pacity of these products is less than in 
the case of a number of other items. 
American Iron and Steel Institute is re- 
ported to be working on a simplification 
schedule for bars, a product which has 
had supply problems, particularly in the 
larger sizes. 

General effect of the various L-211] 
schedules will be to eliminate types and 
sizes of steel products which are made 
in relatively small quantities and which, 
conseqnently, are time-consuming for 
the mills. Although essentially a war 
measure intended to speed total output, 
simplification of product varieties is seen 
as offering advantages in certain in- 
stances for permanent practice after the 
emergency. 


Eastman Asks Conventions 
Only for War Necessity 


Abandonment of meetings and con- 
ventions that will not contribute im- 





ICE BREAKER TO KEEP LAKES-TO-GULF LINK OPEN 





MODELED after ice-breakers used in the Holland canals, the FERN, new Coast 
Guard cutter, will service the Illinois river this winter and keep war com- 
merce moving between the Great Lakes and Mississippi river. Normally the 
Illinois is locked by ice from Jan. 1 to early March, NEA photo 
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portantly to winning the war is urged 
by Joseph P. Eastman, director of de- 
fense transportation. In response to in- 
quiries as to the attitude of his office 
he announced that associations must 
make their own decisions, but such 
meetings would not be justified unless 
they would help shorten the war. 

He pointed out that expanding war 
production, larger troop movements and 
rising volume of travel on war business 
would be a further burden on railroads 
in 1948. Canceling of meetings will 
provide a worthwhile saving of trans- 
portation facilities and will be a con- 
tribution to the war effort. 


WPB Aids Transfer 
Of Idle Equipment 


INCREASING amount of the addi- 
tional equipment constantly being re- 
quired by war production plants is be- 
ing obtained in the form of used units 
for which the original owners have no 
present use. 


WPB in 


placing idle equipment into active ser- 


The practice followed by 


vice is similar to that employed in the 
redistribution of idle raw materials. It 
has the same basic aim—to conserve 
material, manpower and manufacturing 
capacity for other urgent needs. 

The Used Equipment Branch, one of 
the Resources WPB, is 
directly responsible for this program of 


Agencies of 


satisfying as much equipment demand 
as possible through used idle units 
From a small beginning, this branch has 
accumulated a list of about a million 
items of many varieties of power and 
industrial equipment not required by 
their owners and available for sale to 
other war plants. It does not handl 
transfers of machine tools or construc- 
tion machinery. 

Recently the branch has been nego- 
tiating weekly the transfer of owner- 
ship of several thousand units, about 
two-thirds of the transactions consist- 
ing of sales to buyers seeking used 
equipment. The remainder have been 
substitutions of used equipment for new 
units which buyers originally sought. 

The branch acts as a broker or clear- 
ing house — without commission — and 
advises the prospective customer of 
where the equipment desired can be 
obtained. Except in the case of power 
equipment, such as boilers, branch does 
not attempt to examine the equipment 
being offered or to guarantee it. Head- 
quarters of the Used Equipment Branch 
are in the Washington Gas Light build- 
ing. Neal Andrews is chief. 
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Co-operation with U. S. Agencies, 
Schools May Help Solve Problem 


By EDWARD R. PROSSER 

Assistant Factory Manager 

American Bantam Car Co. 
Butler, Pa. 


IS YOURS a problem of locating the 
right persons properly trained to fill the 
rapidly increasing vacancies in your plant 
personnel? 

We of the American Bantam Car Co. 
found ourselves confronted with just 
such a problem. Our plant is located in 
a small midwestern Pennsylvania city 
where skilled help of the type re- 
quired on close tolerance work is at a 
premium. It was imperative that we do 
something to replace our rapidly de- 
creasing staff of adequately trained young 
men who were entering the armed forces. 

Our executives, in co-operation with 
the United States Employment Service, 
the National Youth Administration, 
Pennsylvania State College and our local 
school authorities, worked out a solu- 
tion to the problem which is proving 
highly successful and which may give 
other plants in a similar situation some 
ideas for helping themselves. 

F. H. Fenn, president and general 
manager of the company, suggested 
methods for training unskilled, draft- 
exempt men and women in co-operation 
with the Pennsylvania State College Ex- 
tension Service. 


Find Adaptable Courses 


We first contacted Paul McDowell, 
manager of the Butler office of the 
United States Employment Service, who 
introduced to us Conrad C. Spangler of 
Pennsylvania State College Engineering 
Science and Management War Training 
Program. Mr. Spangler presented to us 
courses of training of such flexibility that 
they were adaptable to our specific needs 
and aided us in setting up a course of 
study. 

Our company furnished the instructor 
for this course from its own personnel 
and Mi. McDowell aided in obtaining 
state teacher certification ef this man. 

Mr. McDowell and his staff recruited 
candidates to take the course through the 
United States Employment Service 
office. These persons then were inter- 
viewed by W. E. England, factory man- 
ager, and myself to select those who ap- 
peared most likely to be able to take and 
assimilate such a condensed course in 
the short time necessary due to the fact 
we were losing male employes of draft 
age so rapidly and that these vacancies 
must be filled without delay if production 
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was to ‘be maintained at high levels. 

Classes were conducted, in _ local 
high school classrooms made available 
for their use, four hours on two nights 
each week for approximately 15 weeks on 
this particular course. Many students 
were placed in daytime jobs in our plant 
while still taking their training. 

The students’ only expense was that 
for textbooks and supplies, and satisfac- 
tory completion of the course entitled 
each student to the opportunity of em- 
ployment at the American Bantam Car 
Co. 

We have found this practice very satis- 
factory and are starting new classes at 
regular intervals. 

Another opportunity for training was 
found at South Park, near Pittsburgh, 
where there is located a National Youth 
Administration center of the residence 
type that had been developed for train- 
ing boys in industrial practices. Since the 
advent of the 18 and 19-year-old draft 
law this center was converting its facili- 
ties to the training of young women. 

The center contains fully equipped 
shops of all kinds including radio shop, 
tin shop, welding shop, pattern shop, 
machine shop and foundry where 
students learn by actual use of the equip- 
ment. It also is provided with residences 
for students, recreational facilities, com- 
missary and a completely equipped hos- 
pital for medical and dental care. 

Mr. McDowell and his staff recruited 
young women interested in taking this 
training and at the present about 30 
young women from this area are in resi- 
dence at the South Park center taking 
training. 

Satisfactory completion of this course 
also entitles the students to an oppor- 
tunity for employment at the American 
Bantam Car Co. 

These courses have already begun to 
show their value and will continue to 
prove more valuable to us as time goes 
on and we are able to draw from them 
just the trained operators we need to fill 
vacancies. 


Lincoln Electric Plans 
Intensive Welding Course 


To answer need for more and faster 
welding of ships, guns and planes for 
the armed forces Lincoln Electric Co.., 





Cleveland, has designed a special in- 
tensive five-day welding production 
course. It will be held at the company’s 
plant in Cleveland, the week of Jan. 
11. It is designed for foremen, super- 
visors, production engineers, superin- 
tendents, engineers and all executives 
interested in greater welding production 
with the purpose of helping to get more 
welding production more quickly in 
their plants. 


Lectures and practical demonstrations 
will make up most of the five-day sched- 
ule, with opportunity for each man to 
put into practice new welding methods 
and procedures. The course will cover 
proper engineering in application of 
larger electrodes, better fit-up and spe- 
cial positioning jigs and fixtures. 

Application to attend the course 
should be made in advance to the Lin- 
coln Electric Co., 12818 Coit road, 
Cleveland. 


Film and Book Review 
Die Casting Development 


History, method of production and 
use of die castings in peace and war 
work are presented in a three-reel color 
motion picture of 35 minutes duration 
soon to be shown at colleges and else- 
where. Castings produced from zinc- 
base, aluminum-base and magnesium- 
base alloys are reviewed in the film 
and an accompanying 148-page book, 
“Die Casting for Engineers,” produced 
by New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 

Book and the picture describe the al- 
loys now used, elements of die construc- 
tion, specifications, inspections and tests, 
methods and tools for flash removal ma- 
chining practice, jigs and fixtures for 
machining die castings, finishes, and de- 
signs for castings. 


War Manpower Commission 
Broadens Scope of TWI 


The War Manpower Commission's 
Training Within Industry Branch will 
supplement its JIT, or Job Instructor 
Program, with JMT and JRT, or Job 
Methods Training and Job Relations 
Training, respectively, over the next few 
months, Cleveland members of the Amer- 
ican Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association were told by a WMC 
representative Dec. 10. 

Under JMT, a 10-hour course will be 
given on how to improve on the job, 
covering such phases as increased pro- 
duction, reduction in scrap loss, etc. The 
JRT course will cover relations between 
the employer and employe, usually minor 
in character but which sometimes lead 
to labor trouble. These courses will be 
available after the first of the year. 
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Series of Mobile Roof Forms 
Speed Aircraft Engine Factory 


ARCHITECTURAL assembly line in 
mass construction is utilized to a marked 
degree in building the mammoth Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft engine plant near 
Kansas City. 

The mass construction line consists of 
a series of mobile roof forms 80 feet 
long, standing side by side to the distance 
of 1000 feet. Each is on wheels fitted 
to rails. Every seven days the forms roll 
forward their length; that week the 1000 
feet of reinforced concrete roofing and 
the roof-supporting pillars have been 
poured, set and except for installations 
of lighting and other inside fixtures, the 


building up to that point is ready for 
machine tools. The whole job has been 
preceded by pouring the concrete slab 
forming the floor ahead of the advancing 
forms. 

With the forms in place, it is jacked 
to position to receive the fabric of rein- 
forcing steel and mesh fitted to the 
wooden arch to hold the concrete. Five 
days later the jacks are lowered and the 
form settles on its supporting brace. At 
its sides stand the pillars; above the 
lowered form curves the ceiling with a 
heavy concrete girder between the 
columns to carry the arch. Spaced regu- 
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At top is shown a form that has been poured, lowered to a pos'tion where it could 
be moved, and later raised again to receive another section of the roof concrete 


for the Kansas City Pratt & Whitney plant. 


Ribs of the roof have openings in the 


concrete which are to be used for running pipes and other mechanical installations 


inside the building. 


The form now goes ahead 80 feet; columns already have been 


poured and stripped and the reinforcing steel in the beams is in place. The form 


is on steel wheels which ride rails. 
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Below is an interior view after the mobile forms 
have been moved on to aid in setting the next section of the factory 


larly from the girder are a series of ribs, 
designed to withstand any horizontal 


thrust exerted by the arch section. 

The form, once this job is completed, 
makes a bay exactly like that of the 
duplicate forms extending from it for 
hundreds of yards. 

There have been only two materials on 
which the Long-Turner Construction Co, 
builders of the plant, have faced no prior- 
ity problem, weather and mud. The 
Pratt & Whitney plant is being built in 
a saucer-like valley which once was the 
site of an old motor car speedway. From 
the rocky circle of knolls surrounding the 
valley, heavy rains washed down addi- 
tional mud for bulldozers, tractors and 
heavy trucks to churn into a quagmire 
In early December the 
dropped below 10 degrees. 


temperature 
A framework of ‘tubular scaffolding 
was erected over the mobile forms re- 
ceiving their concrete pourings. Like the 
forms, the framework was on wheels. It 
was covered with canvas and rolled over 
With this pro- 
tection over the top of the slab, heat pro- 


the newly placed concrete, 


duced from salamanders on the floor be 
low was sent into the confined frame 
work and prevented freezing until the 
concrete was cured 

First use of the mobile forms in mass 
construction such as that of the Kansas 
City plant was made on a plant now 


under construction in Chicago. The 
forms devised by the Long-Turner com 
pany are considerably larger, have a 
greater rapidity of movement and are 
easier to handle. The Pratt & Whitney 
plant’s construction, Fred G. Dawson 
general manager, said, is on schedule 

A leading vrotagonist for mass pro 


Albert Kahn 


recently 


duction of factories was 
Detroit architect who died 
Kahn’s men designed the Pratt & Whit 
ney plant,—a factory of such size that 
with completion more than 70 football 
games could be played simultaneously 


within its walls 


Railroad Spends 200 Millions 
For Extra War Equipment 


Since the outbreak of war, the Penn- 
sylvania railroad has provided from its 
own resources extraordinary expenditures 
of nearly $200,000,000 for an emergency 
program of rew equipment and repairs 

Report to stockholders, 
checks payable 


accompanying 
3 per cent dividend 
Dec. 18, stated that the emergency ex- 
penditures were over and above the 
hundreds of millions of dollars expended 
by the 
normal 
new rolling stock, cars and locomotives, 
amounting to $162,234,091 and trackage 
and other facilities totaling $34,799,631 


railroad during this period in 


operations. Program included 
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AFTER 1,000,000 MILES 





Ce 1/1000-inch wear on the crankpins after piling up a service 
of 1,000,000 miles ...a distance equal to 40 times around the 
world! That’s the record of one veteran TOCCO-hardened crankshaft 
on one of the country’s fastest streamliner trains. Hundreds of thou- 





sands of other TOCCO-hardened crankshafts are giving similar per- 





formance .. . giving 5 to 10 times normal life . . . avoiding delays for 






engine overhauls . . . keeping engines of the United Nations on the 






straight path to Victory. 
TOCCO-hardened crankshafts are used by the firms listed. 







Investigate TOCCO for improved and faster hardening, anneal- 






ing, brazing and heating. 







THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 












nH 
Just pus World’s Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 









TOCCO-HARDENED CRANKSHAFT SHOWS ONLY 1/1000-INCH WEAR! 





THESE ENGINE BUILDERS 
USE TOCCO-HARDENED 
CRANKSHAFTS 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 


General Motors Corporation 
Seven divisions making trucks and 
diesel engines. 


Hercules Motor Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
White Motor Company 


Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. 


and many others. 











HARDENING 
ANNEALING 
BRAZING 
HEATING for 
forming and forging 























By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Industry's war output 10 per cent ahead of peak peacetime 
level. . . . Tooling activity ebbs. . . . Tank destroyer a surprise 
. . » « Memory of Albert Kahn perpetuated on five continents 


DETROIT 
YEAREND summary of production 
accomplishment by the automotive in- 
dustry for 1942, released by the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production, 
shows rate of output and employment 
totals already substantially above the 
peaks reached in peacetime manufacture 
and scheduled to increase throughout 
1943, although at a slower rate than dur- 
ing the current year. Furthermore the 
steady uptrend witnessed in 1942 may 
be interrupted temporarily in the com- 
ing year because of production changes 
dictated by war strategy and the fluctuat- 
ing availability and distribution of raw 
materials. A few figures tell the story 
of the year now ending: 
Production—Aircraft and aircraft com- 
ponents; tanks; military transport, serv- 
ice and combat vehicles; cannon, guns, 
shells and related fully-assembled arma- 
ments and parts produced by automotive 
companies in 1942 amounted in dollar 
value to $4,665,000,000, or 10 per cent 
above the value of the industry’s output 
of civilian goods in 1941. 


Current output—The industry’s arms 
output in December totaled $575,000,- 
000, equivalent to an annual rate of near- 
ly seven billions, in turn the equivalent 
of producing 10,000,000 cars and trucks a 
year. Largest number of units ever pro- 
duced in a year was 5,358,420 in 1929. 

Employment—On the payrolls of 775 
principal automotive plants in Decem- 
ber were 960,000 factory personnel, more 
than 50 per cent above the conversion 
low point of 620,000, touched last Feb- 
ruary, and 26 per cent above the record 
peacetime high of 761,000 established 
in May, 1941. 

Backlogs—Of the 14 billion dollars 
worth of war orders on automctive com- 
pany books now, nearly 50 per cent is in 
aircraft classifications, with demand in- 
creasing. This 50 per cent breaks down 
into 20 per cent for completed planes, 
airframes and airframe subassemblies; 25 
per cent for aircraft engines and parts, 
and 5 per cent for propellers and miscel- 
lanecus parts. Twenty per cent of back- 
logs are for military vehicles of 60 dif- 
ferent types. Tanks and parts account 
for another 15 per cent, while ammuni- 
tion, artillery and small arms amount to 
9 per cent of the aggregate. Marine 
equipment—engines, propellers, barges, 
amphibian tractors, etc.—comprise an- 
other 4 per cent, and machine tools, 
dies, jigs, fixtures and other products 
make up the remaining 2 per cent. 

The outlook for manpower is not too 
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dark, according to industry spokesmen. 
They point out that the constant change 
in relative needs for various types of 
war goods and in the distribution of 
basic raw materials already is affecting 
employment to some degree. In addi- 
tion, the retarding of certain production 
schedules in many plants.and in many 
areas will result in reductions in the 
estimated number of working people re- 
quired. These two facts, together with 
increasing productive efficiency that fol- 
lows increasing experience, will ease the 
prospective manpower shortages in most 
automotive centers, which have been dis- 
torted beyond their actual proportions. 


See Tool Shop Closing 


Observers here are looking for steadily 
mounting mortality among the hundreds 
of small tool shops and engineering serv- 
ice establishments which have sprung up 
within the past year or two. Already per- 
haps a dozen of the latter group have 
quietly folded up, one reason being that 
the pressure on engineering and tool de- 
sign service has slackened, ancther the 


fact that larger companies are absorb- 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 



























ing more of this work into their own en- 
gineering departments. 

In the tool, die, jig and fixture field, 
there are literally hundreds of small or- 
ganizations which have begun business in 
recent months, some starting with possi- 
bly a lathe and a milling machine, four 
or five operators and $5000 worth of or- 
ders. On the basis of mounting orders 
they were often able to get new ma- 
chinery before their old established com- 
petitors, who did not like this situation 
a little bit. 


Newcomers’ Fortunes Ebbing 


But the fortunes of the newcomers at 
the moment are ebbing. For one thing, 
there has been a considerable re-routing 
of new machine tools, under supervision 
of the Ordnance Department, to the dis- 
advantage of the “overnight” shops. Fur- 
thermore, new business has been sub- 
siding appreciably. The departure of 
occasions no serious 


these neophytes 


hardships, for many were put together 
on a shoestring, and the organizer can 
take his profit, close up shop and try 
something else without too much diffi 
culty. His employes can still find jobs 
elsewhere. 

Since last April, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has been establishing what it calls 


“industry integration committees” (some 





AIR RAID SIRENS GROW UP 





ah tov 


AIR raid sirens become larger and larger to overcome the competition of 
the noises of huge cities with factories busy on war work. Above is a recent 
model produced by Chrysler Corp. 
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industry members call them “industry 
disintegration” committees) for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating the activities of all 
plants producing a certain type of ord- 
nance—tanks, guns, shells, etc. There are 
about 80 of these committees function- 
ing now and more will be in action over 
the next few months, so that in six 
months to:a year there will be industry 
committees functioning to supervise and 
control all forms of ordnance production. 

These committees spring from a sound 
basic philosophy of Ordnance cfficials 
that the talent for organizing a produc- 
tion effort lies within the industries con- 
cerned and not in the military organiza- 
tions they are supplying; hence the in- 
dustries themselves should be given the 
responsibility, the privilege if you will, 
for co-ordinating their efforts. 


Modified Tank Routs Rommel 


One of the first pictures of the new 
M-5 self-propelled 105-millimeter howit- 
zer was shown in these pages for Dec. 7, 
and this ingenious new weapon is credit- 
ed by British sources with having been 
largely instrumental in starting the rout 
of Rommel in Africa. It is nothing more 
than a standard M-3 tank hull and drive 
mechanism, with the upper half replaced 
by a centrally mounted 105-millimeter 
howitzer, flanked by a lightly armored 
driver's compartment on the left and by 
a light antiaircraft gun on a turret at 
the right. Gun crews stand out in the 
open and must depend upon speed and 
mobility of their equipment for protec- 
tion against enemy fire. 

Design of the weapon reportedly was 
worked out following the recommenda- 








tion of a U. S. military observer after 
studying the African situation, and its 
sudden appearance in the Libyan cam- 
paign was a complete surprise. Accord- 
ing to Brig.-Gen. Glancy of the Tank- 
Automotive Center here, there is only one 
manufacturer of the M-5 at the moment, 
although several have been active on the 
program. 

Success of the M-5 brings up the 
question of the relative merit of the tank 
as it is now designed and the self-pro- 
pelled heavy gun, which is in effect a 
tank destroyer. The tank admittedly 
suffers from lack of protection against 
aircraft attack, principally because it 
provides almost no visibility, and also 
because in the M-4 design the 37-milli- 
meter turret gun was removed so that 
the 75-millimeter gun could be located in 
the top turret. In a battle of tanks vs. 
tanks, the new M-5 seems to outpoint 
the fully enclosed and heavily armored 
type of vehicle, but the tank was not 
designed to be used in this type of fight- 
ing; it was conceived as a bruising, break- 
through type of weapon, to cut behind 
enemy lines and disrupt communications, 
etc. The open tank destroyer would not 
appear the better for this type of serv- 
ice, but the African campaign has cre- 
ated a new set of military conditions, 
to which the new M-5 seems, initially 


at least, well suited. 
Great Figure Passes 


The fluorescent lights still burn bright- 
ly on the several floors ‘of the New 
Center building here which are occu- 
pied by the sprawling Albert Kahn or- 
ganization of architects and engineers, 





ALBERT KAHN .. . “greatest industrial architect the world has ever known” 





even though the master is dead. And 
all the great plants which he and his 
associates designed throughout the 
country to speed the war effort are 
going full blast, fitting tributes to this 
dynamic little man who undoubtedly was 
the greatest industrial architect the world 
has ever known, and whose works were 
peculiarly representative of Detroit. 


To name all the industrial buildings 
which were evolved by Kahn and his 
designers would take pages of print. 
Some of the most recent and spectacu- 
lar are the Chrysler Tank Arsenal, the 
Wright Aeronautical plants, the Ford 
Willow Run plant, the Glenn L. Martin 
airplane plants, the Curtiss-Wright plants, 
Pratt & Whitney plants and a score of 
smaller ones. 


Exponent of the Spacious 


For the Navy, Kahn designed naval 
bases at Midway, Honolulu, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Jacksonville and other 
points. Beginning in 1928, Kahn en- 
gineers built some 521 plants for the 
Russian government, and trained some 
4000 Soviet engineers to operate them. 
Kahn buildings stand on five continents 
of the world. 

One of the memorable achievements of 
Albert Kahn was the Ford Highland Park 
plant, revolutionary at the time because 
it combined all operations and depart- 
ments under a single roof. He was al- 
ways an exponent of the spacious and 
expansive type of industrial building, not 
merely because he loved bigness, but 
because his primary concern always was 
the matter of utility and efficiency. He 
was a trained artist and a collector of 
art treasures, but when it came to indus- 
trial plants, the artistic approach was of 
only incidental mcment. 

Albert Kahn, dead at 73, came to this 
country in 1880 from Germany, a poor 
immigrant with his mother and sisters 
and brothers. His first job was errand 
boy for an architect, but his burning 
ambition and perseverance soon moved 
him up the ladder to fame and his career 
reads like the most fanciful success 
story. 

Years ago, when Kahn saw his organ- 
ization growing to major proportions, he 
determined to insure its permanency by 
relinquishing personal control and tak- 
ing in 25 partners or associate members. 
So, while the founder continued active 
until shortly before his death, at times 
even spending the night on one of his 
drafting boards to get an early start the 
next day, the Albert Kahn organization 
today is carried on the capable shoulders 
of his associate engineers and archi- 
tects, together with their 600 assistants. 
Their canny leader is gone, but his 
memory is perpetuated throughout in- 
dustry in concrete and steel. 
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In Boring Mill or Vertical Turret Lathe Form 


Maximum Swing — 82”. Maximum Height of Work — 62”. 

20 Speeds in Low Range up to 45 RPM or 60 RPM., High Range up to 
90 RPM or 120 RPM. Table Mounted on Preloaded Timken Bearings. 
Table Drive Anti-Friction throughout. 16 Feeds in Geometric Ratio from 
0026 to .500. Quick Change of Speeds and Feeds. Simple and Easy 
Control for Fast Operation. Rapid Traverse on all Heads in any direction. 
Accessories include Cutting Lubricant, Thread Cutting, Drum Scoring, 


DPLPOLP LP LP OLE LP OL CLP OL LP OLP AP LP OL OLD VOL 


Angle Turning. 
Deliveries 
January - February - March: With Two Ram Heads. 
February - March - April: With Side Head. 
March - April - May: With Right Hand Turret Head. 


Telegraph your Inquiries with Contract 
and Priority Data for Prompt Action. 


Circular on Request. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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TIN SMELTER 


Fine tin ore discharged from the crusher is 

sorted in large stockpiles, right, in readiness 

for further operations in the extraction of pure 
tin for war purposes 








Producing at Rate of 


18,000 Tons Annually 


UNITED STATES’ tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., soon will be expanded to handle 
all the ores available to the United Nations, 
according to Metals Reserve Co., Recon- 
struction Finance Ccrp. subsidiary, which 
is financing the project. The smelter now 
is producing refined tin at a rate in excess 
of 18,000 tons a year. 

Most of the ores now being sme!ted are 
received from Bolivia, but capacity of the 
plant will be enlarged to handle all ores 
from Belgian Congo, China, Nigeria, and 
other sources as insurance against any of 
the smelters in China, Great Britain and 
the Congo being put out of operation by 
enemy action. 

Herewith are presented a series of pic- 
tures tracing operations at the new plant. 


Official OWI photos by Hollem. 


Bags of raw tin ore from South America 

are emptied, left, into the crusher to reduce 

the ore to fine particles suitable for the 
first stages of the smelting process 





Workers remove ore from leaching 
and bleaching processes and load it 
on cars, left, to be shipped to furnaces 





TIN SMELTER 


“Pot boilers” in which the pure metal is kept at 
a temperature of about 750 degrees Fahr. until 
it is poured into molds, above. The Texas City 
plant is believed by Metals Reserve Co. officials 
to be the finest and most modern in the world 
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Tapping the furnace, above. Here tin is drawn 
off into floats which weigh about 18 tons 
when filled. Metal then is conveyed to polling 
kettles where dross is drawn off and forwarded 


to another furnace for remelting 


Eighty-pound bars of pure tin stacked in a 
warehouse, left, have a value of $41.60 each 
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Kansas Firm to Build Coal 
Washing Plant in Brazil 


McNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Co., with prin- 
cipal office and works at Pittsburg, 
Kans., has taken a contract from Com- 
panhia Siderurgica Nacional, in the state 
of Santa Catarina, Brazil, for a tipple 
and cleaning plant to process coal from 
the three mining districts of Lauro 
Muller, Urassanga and Cresciuma. 

The plant will have capacity for 500 
net tons, with entire tonnages reduced to 
1%-inch before processing. It then will 
be cleaned in McNally-Norton automatic 
washers and McNally-Rheo launders. The 
5/16-inch metallurgical coal will be de- 
hydrated in McNally-Carpenter centri- 
fuge dryers. In addition to metallurgical 
coal this plant will produce steam and 
power plant coal. The plant will be com- 
pleted in 1948. 


Tennessee Co. Makes Two 
Millionth Shell Forgings 


Workmen in the shell forging plants 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. at Ensley, Ala., Dec. 16 presented 
to the United States Army Ordnance 
Department the millionth 155-mm and 
the millionth 75-mm shell forgings they 
had produced. Presentation was during 
a visit of army ordnance and company 
officials. 

The plant making the 75-mm shell 
forgings was developed from a pilot 
plant and delivered its first forging 
Aug. 1, 1941. The millionth shell pass- 
ing inspection came out Dec. 14. The 
155-mm plant delivered its first forg- 
ing Nov. 20, 1941 and its millionth 
Dec. 15. 


Tubular Service Builds New 
Warehouse in New York City 


In co-operation with the Army Engi- 
neer Corps, which has taken over a por- 
tion of the Bush Terminal facilities, 
Tubular Service Corp. is removing its 
New York district warehouse from Bush 
Terminal, Broklyn, to 415 West 127th 
street, New York, where it is erecting a 
modern steel tubing warehouse. Building 
will have two floors and 20,000 square 
feet of space. It will be in addition to 
other warehouses operated by Tubular 
Service in New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cambridge, Mass., Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, stocking every type and grade 
of steel tube made. 

Company's Detroit office has been 
moved from 17233 Patton avenue to 7330 
Oakland avenue. General offices of the 
firm have been moved to 32 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Property of the Wackman Welded 
Ware Co., St. Louis, has been trans- 
ferred to the J. & L. Steel Barrel Co., 
St. Louis, subsidiary of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. The trans- 
fer was part of a sale by the Wackman 
company of its plant properties, includ- 
ing two in Missouri, two in Louisiana, 
and one each in Oklahoma and Penn- 
sylvania. 

—o— 

Wilkening Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is 
constructing a new war plant in Scran- 
ton, Pa., for production of piston rings 
for Army aircraft. In its operation of the 
new plant the Wilkening company will 
employ upwards of 1200 workers. 

—o— 
Hydro-Are Furnace Corp., builder of 


hydraulically controlled electric arc melt- 
ing furnaces, announces the opening of 
its new manufacturing plant at 561 Hill- 
grove avenue, LaGrange, Ill. The new 
plant will house the general office, engi- 
neering department and shop. 


4 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Co., Chi- 
cago, wholesale hardware, has leased 
to the government a 13-story building at 
211 East North Water street, containing 
slightly less than 1,000,000 square feet, 
for Army Air Force warehousing and of- 
fices. Providing for “possessive occu- 
pancy”, the lease is for the war's dura- 
tion and six months, and the company 
will vacate as rapidly as the government 
needs the space. 





VALVES FOR THE FLEET 
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VALVE castings at a Los Angeles plant make a graphic picture of production 

necessary to meet demands of a growing fleet. After precision machining, 

the valves undergo high-pressure testing and rigid inspection before being 
sent to the shipyards. NEA photo 
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BORON SYMPOSIUM 





Methods for Analyzing Content 
In Steel Discussed at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH 


SYMPOSIUM on methods for analysis 
of boron in steel, held last week at Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, centered primarily 
on a discussion of three mcthods of an- 
alysis for beron: (1) the distillation-titra- 
tion method, (2) the colorimetric method, 
and (5) the spectrographic method. 

The session was sponsored jointly by 
the ur.iversity and Molybdenum Corp. of 
America, and the first paper on the pro- 
gram wes presented by W. D. Sayre, 
Duquesne works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. Mr. Sayre presented his observa- 
tions on a year’s work with the distil- 
lation-titration method for boron deter- 
mination. This method can be used _suc- 
cessfully in the determination of quan- 
tities varying from 0.0001 to 0.005 per 
cent of boron. Under general continuous 
laboratory practice, steels containing 
small quantities of boron can be an- 
alyzed to plus or minus 0.0003 per cent 
boron. There still are some unanswered 
questions on the use of this process. Some 
work has indicated that the amount of 
borax present in the laboratory glass 
ware as borates may have an effect on 
the end result. 


The chief disadvantage of this method 
is the long procedure required. Mr. Sayre 
reported that with one man operating 
full time and another man part time, 
about five determinations per day are 
all that can be expected with normal 
laboratory equipment. 


New Laboratory Technique 


John L. Hague, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, one of the au- 
thors of the first paper ever published 
on this method for the determination of 
boron, presented some observations on 
the method from the laboratory of the 
National Bureau of Standards which have 
been developed since the publication of 
the original paper No. 1120. Mr. Hague’s 
remarks included a new technique for 
determining boron content of the resid- 
ual matter left as a by-product of the 
distillation-titration process. Results of 
these determinations show that in most 
cases the quantity of boron remaining 
in insoluble compounds is actually larger 
than the dissolved boron. In virtually 
every case the end analysis of standard 
samples shows that this method gives 
less than actual content. 

The colorimetric determination of 
boron was described by L. C. Flickinger, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O. This method depends on the 
use of an indicator known as quin- 
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alizarin. Success of this process depends 
on the constancy of the indicator and of 
the acid used as a solvent. In general. 
high purity of concentrated sulphuric 
acid was found to be most successful 
as a solvent. 

Although the quantity of quinalizarin 
needed for this method is quite small— 
in fact so small that one gram will make 
several thousand determinations — the 
material is not now being manufactured 
and there is only a limited supply. 

In general, end results as obtained by 
the colorimetric method are compar- 
able in accuracy to those obtained by 
the distillation-titration method. The ad- 
vantage of the process is that under nor- 
mal laboratory conditions and with the 
average laboratory technician, 18 deter- 
minations in one 8-hour turn have been 
made consistently by at least one com- 
pany. 

Demonstration of this method was 
presented by G. A. Rudolph, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. Work done in the 
laboratory of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. was presented by Dick Lewis, who 
stated that consistent accuracy of the 
order of plus or minus 0.0002 per cent 
boron can be obtained. 

Technique for determining quantity of 
boron present through spectrographic 
analysis was presented by P. R. Irish, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Work done at the 
National Bureau of Standards on spec- 
trographic analysis was outlined by Bour- 
don Scribner, while the research work 
done at the University of Pittsburgh us- 
ing the spectrographic method was de- 
scribed by J. A. Berger, research fellow 
for the Molybdenum Corp. of America. 

In the discussion of spectrographic 
methods, the difference between soluble 
and insoluble boron compounds was 
brought up. To date, there is a lack of 
knowledge of the metallurgical functions 
of these two groups. There is some indi- 
cation that the effectiveness of soluble 
and insoluble boron compounds varies, 
and if this premise proves to be true, 
the spectrographic method of analysis 
will not prove satisfactory inasmuch as 
it makes no distinction between the two 
types of boron compounds, whereas the 
chemical methods separate and analyze 
these distinctly. 


Scully Steel Products 
Becomes U.S. Steel Supply 


Name of Scully Steel Products Co., 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
will be changed to United States Steel 


E. E. Al- 


announces the new 


Supply Co., effective Jan. 1. 
dous, president, 
name will involve no change in manage 
ment or nature of the company’s busi- 
ness. Principal reason for the change 
is to identify the company more close- 
ly with other subsidiaries. 

General headquarters will remain at 
Chicago and warehouses are located a* 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Newark, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and St. 
Paul. 


Continental Can Output 
Absorbed by War Need 


Continental Can Co. Inc., New York, 
J. F. Hartlieb, president, reports in a 
year-end statement that its production 
of containers now is devoted practically 
entirely to food packaging containers 
and other essential commodities for th: 
armed forces, lease-lend and necessary 
civilian consumption. 

Under urgent call by the government 
for highest possible production of food, 
a correspondingly high requirement may 
be expected for containers of all kinds. 
Considering the many advantages of tin 
containers, particularly where food must 
be shipped long distances or stored un- 
der unfavorable conditions it may be 
expected that they will be available for 
food packing to the extent that steel 
and tin can be spared. 

Because of military and civilian needs 
for canned food, that part of Continen- 
tal Can Co.’s business devoted to pack- 
ers’ food cans, approximately 60 pet 
cent, has been operating on nearly a 
normal basis. Production of general 
line cans, normally used for 
variety of commodities, has been sub- 
stantially reduced and present produc- 
tion is only for essential government 


a wide 


needs. Decline in general line produc- 
tion has been partially offset by govern- 
ment contracts, both as prime and sub- 
contractor, for manufacture of various 
articles necessary to the war effort, in 
addition to standard types of cans re- 
quired for use by the armed forces. A 
substantial volume of such orders naj 
is on books. Approximately half of this 
represents machine shop work, which ir 
being carried on in Continental's exten- 
sive shops and to some extent in main- 
tenance machine shops at several plants. 
Research laboratories are studying 
new materials and combinations of old 
materials that may be found suitable 
‘or use in packaging some products 
formerly requiring metal containers. 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, enter- 
tained its supervisors Dec. 9 at dinner 
in recognition of breaking all produc- 


tion records in October. 
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POST-WAR PLANS 









Survey Shows Industry Looks 
Forward to New Opportunities 


“THE best brains in American in- 
dustry, which are the best brains in the 
world, are busy with the problem of in- 
suring that a successful peace follows a 
successful war” is the summing up of re- 
sults of a survey of American industry 
conducted by Walter Dorwin Teague and 
his organization of industrial designers, 
New York, 

Seeking an answer to the question, 
what American industry is doing now 
about its post-war problems, he sent out 
2000 letters to presidents of leading cor- 
porations asking a number of questions as 
to current thinking and action looking to- 
ward preparations for business after the 
war. Mr. Teague assumed that as con- 
version to war has been difficult recon- 
version to peace will be more difficult, 
as in the latter case each manufacturer 
will have to make decisions for himself 
instead of having them made for him, as 
in the change te war production. 

Responses to the questionnaire were 
gratifying, and 95 per cent of those re- 
sponding believed that industry should 
begin at once to study the problems of 
peace and 80 per cent already had initi- 
ated post-war planning. As a further 
check, letters were sent to a cross-section 
of those who had not answered the first 
series. The percentage among those re- 
sponding to the second letter was ap- 
proximately the same as to belief in pres- 

ent planning for after-war conditions. 


Emphasis in selection of those interro- 
gated was placed on manufacturers 
rather than producers of raw materials or 
service organizations. Industries repre- 
sented included aviation, automobiles, 
chemicals, clothing, farm equipment, 
food, hardware, heating, house furnish- 
ings, household appliances, jewelry, ma- 
chinery, metals, petroleum, plastics, ra- 


dio, rubber and others. 
. Majority Planning for Peace 


In response to the question of wisdom 
of laying plans for peace, 95 per cent of 
the replies were affirmative and the re- 
mainder opposed. As to whether major 
marketing changes are in store, 87 per 
cent were affirmative. A question as to 
whether experience in war production 
had brought to light major improvements 
applicable to post-war products, 53 per 
cent said they had and 42 per ceut they 
had not; 5 per cent had no wa: work. 


Of the 84 per.cent of those responding 
to the letters who are actually doing post- 
war planning, 38 per cent are studying 
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utilization of expanded equipment, 50 per 
cent are studying future competition, 49 
per cent are studying new markets, 24 per 
cent are investigating shifts in purchasing 
power, 59 per cent are looking into new 
materials, 55 per cent are studying new 
manufacturing processes, 66 per cent are 
planning for new products or re-design of 
normal products and 23 per cent are mak- 
ing specific plans for manufacture of these 
products. 


Comments added to the questionnaire 
by many executives throw added light on 
the situation. A number of those who be- 
lieve in immediate plans for peace but 
have initiated none as yet explain they 
have been so deeply involved in war con- 
version that they have had no time for 
anything else. Importance of adequate 
planning is stressed in many comments. 
A leading manufacturer of domestic ap- 
plications wrote: “In time of peace we 
failed to prepare for war. We must not 
in time of war fail to prepare for peace.” 


Development of new materials and 
new technological processes is frequently 
cited. One manufacturer said: “Business 
has the greatest opportunity for progress 
after this war that we have ever con- 
fronted.” Many correspondents cite the 





drastic changes which already have been 
introduced into their industries as a re- 
sult of the war effort. 


A few express misgivings as to future 
relations between government and indus- 
try but the prevailing spirit is overwhelm- 
ingly confident. They believe the post- 
war period holds great possibilities of na- 
tional prosperity and well being, which 
can be turned into realities through intel- 
ligent and thorough planning. 


Follansbee Steel Head 
Confident of Future 


While materially aiding the war pro- 
gram, many of the steel industry's de- 
velopments of the past year will not be 
fully realized by the general public until 
production has been reconverted to 
peacetime applications, says Lauson 
Stone, president, Follansbee Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, in a review of the past year. 

“Because of the long range significance 
of some of the accomplishments of the 
industry under emergency conditions,” 
he says, “I am optimistic as to its abil- 
ity to meet competition of other mate- 
rials in the post-war period and am less 
concerned about the effect of competi- 
tion between large and small units in 
the industry.” 

Small steel producers, of which his 
company is one, he believes, have found 
new opportunities and new fields in 
specialization, especially in alloy steels. 





GUN CARRIER 


“TAKES OFF” 





SPEEDING Bren gun carrier actually leaves the ground during a reconnaissance 
drill. The carriers and armored cars are used as spearheads and to bring 
back information concerning the enemy to headquarters. NEA photo 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Munitions Output Trend 
Continues Upward 


NINETEEN FORTY-TWO is drawing to a close with 
output of munitions continuing steadily upward. It ap- 
pears probable that this trend will prevail throughout 
most of next year, despite present shortages of man- 
power and materials. These shortages are expected to be 
offset to some extent during the coming year by more ex- 
tensive employment of women, and by expanding produc- 
tion of steel, aluminum and other currently strategic ma- 
terials. 

StTeE.’s index of activity is currently at 177.3, or 10.1 
per cent above the 161.0 level recorded at the start of 
this year. On both a monthly average and weekly basis 
the index advanced to new highs during the past year. 
The peak monthly average recorded by the index is ex- 





pected to occur this month, while on a weekly basis the 
index reached a high of 177.8 during the period ended 
Oct. 31. 


In the week ended Dec. 19 the national steel rate eased 
¥2-point to 99 per cent, reflecting the need for furnace re- 
pairs at some centers. On a tonnage basis ingot output 
set a new record this year, topping the prior mark in 1941 
by about 3,137,000 tons. New records were also estab- 
lished in pig iron production, iron ore shipments and 
scrap consumption. Most steel producers have been able 
to build up scrap stocks, but as yet there is no real as- 
surance that present practical capacity operations can be 
sustained throughout the winter months. 


Early estimate of electric power consumption for the 
period ended Dec. 19 indicates a further gain to a new 
all-time peak. Currently power output is 15.4 per cent 
above that registered in the like week a year ago. Revenue 
freight carloadings declined seasonally during the latest 
period to about 710,000 cars. 
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Dec. 5.. 177.1 “1838.4 Aug. 173.5 118.1 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
Dec. 12 177.6 134.0 Sept. 174.8 126.4 118.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.8 
Dec. 19 177.3¢ 182.9 Oct. 176.9 133.1 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 
Nov. 175.8 132.2 129.5 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 
+ Preliminary. Dec. 130.2 126.38 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 5138 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adiusted to ofiset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more accurately 
reflect expanding steel production. 
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120 STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS ; 
Treat 120 Steel Ingot Operations 
i (Per Cent) 
° no Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
> 100 Dec. 19 99.0 97.5 95.0 90.5 
= “\ ° ree. 5 aed Dec. 12 995 97.5 955 925 
2 90 > Te a ee ae 43] 90 Dec. 5 995 965 965 94.0 
& rss 1941 | oh Im 7 Fe Nov. 28 99.0 95.0 97.0 94.0 
a 80 * of : fv 4 80 Nov. 21 995 955 97.0 93.5 
A o v 1940 v4 Nov. 14 99.0 97.0 96.0 93.5 
5 70 . é j 70 5 Nov. 7.... 985 975 965 98.0 
7 “I 7? , ~ Oct. 31 99.0 955 965 930 
= 60 Rel ee a Pam _ Oct. 24 99.0 95.5 95.5 92.0 
rs} a f 60 & Oct. 17 99.0 965 95.0 91.9 
JT Laws | 1999 Oct. 10... 985 94.5 945 89.5 
ai SOLF= 4 t 50 & Oct. 3... 980 960 93.5 R75 
J V ao Sept. 26.... 98.0 96.0 98.0 84.0 
40 ~ AO Sept. 19... 98.0 926.0 93.0 79.5 
Sept. 12.... 98.0 965 93.0 74.0 
30 , 30 Sept. 5 98.0 95.5 82.0 62.0 
Pravin é Aug. 29 98.0 5 915 64.0 
@) ‘Seeee' saa nel aaa eee eee ee Vee Li Lis re) 
% JAN MAR| APR | MAY JUNEVULY| AUG. SEPT! OCT. ; bt 
TETT TET TTP etree Te 
3980 heated ARASRGARSE i ' 41 3950 
Electric Power Output Pp 
3875 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 3875 
(Million KWH) cone f seo0 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 anne al pone 
Dec. 19 3,980} 3,449 3,052 2,712 & ¢ 
Dec. 12 8,938 3,431 3,004 * 2,674 3650 eae ae 
Dec, 5 3,884 9,368 2,976 2,654 »- 9878 + 3575 > 
Nov. 28 8,766 3,295 2.932 2,605 3500 
Nov. 21 3,795 3,205 2,839 2,561 — rt A . 
Nov. 14 3,776 3,905 2,890 2,587 6 3425 “1 425s 
Nov. 7 3.762 3,326 2,858 2,589 =3360 AVA - f—-j 33503 
Oct. 31 . 3,775 3,389 2,882 2,609 x 8275 pas: 3275 = 
Oct, 24 8,753 8,299 2,867 2,622 $ at NG ; 
Oct. 17 8,717 $273 2,838 2,576 3200 a 194i 3200 
Oct, 10 9,702 8,315 2,817 2,583 23125 : — 31252 
Oct. 3 _ 9,683 8,290 2.792 2.554 _ aaa fh! 3050 5 
Sept. 26....... 8,720 9,288 2816 2,559 |3 0 SBT an Ee 2 
Sept. 19 | 8.757 8,232 2.769 2,538 $2975 pf | eter 4 29782 
Sept. 12 8,571 $,281 2,773 2,582 2900 + oi Fteen 2900 
Sept. 5 8,673 3,096 2.592 2.376 ees Lh | 2825 
2750 COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 2750 
— otttit Litt ii tii tis Litiiitiit>, 
JAN. | FEB] MAR] APR] MAY | JUNE] JULY! AUG. |SEPT.| OCT. | NOV.| DEC | 
TTTTPPPPPPrrrPprrrprrPpreg ree imme dbs tabs Mabds jSao chy 
1400 wo4-%eN 1400 Auto Production 
ae —1P1o573 ==. [AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION seat 
ee el ts bs | aa ESTWATED By WARDS REDORTS 1300 ( 
1200 }—™ Ali f i 1200 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
OP ome asl it ! § a’ | tos Dec. 19 15.7 65.9 125.4 117.7 
00r—F \ : , : 1100 Dec. 12 178 96.0 1256 118.4 
1000 +34 wa RP. i000 2 Dec. 5 199 90.2 1248 115.5 
#1929 1941 : ex! Ney a Nov. 28 146 935 1288 93.6 
900 i sz “+-4900 Nov. 21 183 768 1023 72.5 
800 tue | Sl Nov. 14 202 93.0 1219 86.7 
S i : exes FES BS 8005 Nov. 7 202 936 1209 86.2 
Q 700 : 700 8 Oct. S1.... 209 929 1181 82.7 
600 J . : Oct. 24.... 208 91.9 1171 782 
; Y ‘ 600 Oct. 17 202 85.6 1147 70.1 
500 4 pa . 500 Oct. 10 20.3 79.1 1080 75. 
I oo: ben f \ - eet Oct. 8... 199 768 1052 76.1 
400 — ¥~1932 A x ‘ 400 Sept. 26.... 209 785 96.0 62.8 
300 — : J : ‘ 300 Sept. 19... 210 606 788 540 
' ® Sept. 12.... 196 582 666 41.2 
200 waiit' one =— 5 | 200 wo 
100 , — 100 Figures since Feb. 21 last include Canadian 
trucks and automobiles and United States 
ig ?) LiL tt ti LitLiLitii tii Lia tt itil Llijg trucks. 
JAN, | FEB.| MAR| APR| MAY WUNE|JULY| AUG. |SEPT| OCT. | NOV/DEC 
Tritt tit a BECERRA RSS RC RSP RRR R RS tre Tie 
Freight Car Loadings 1400 FREIGHT CAR te 
(1000 Cars) COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS o 400 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1989 1300 1300 
Dec, 19 710i 799 700 655 
Dec. 12 740 49807 (736° 681 1200 RP EP aaa 1200 
Dec, 5 760 «=6—8383.s739~—Ss«G8'7 1100 a pl A 100% 
Nov, 28 844 866 729 689 bonyer,| o°"'h ° we vy. 
Nov. 21 8367 783 677 1000 “id se § ae 10002 , 
Nov. 14 827 884 745 771 us cucees, feeeetse” [1929 y ., re} 
Nov, 7 829 874 778 786 900} 4" “s shes 900. 
Oct. 31.. 891 895 795 806 ‘ “AL A) 7. Bg 
Oct. 24 9038 914 838 834 8001+" — 5 | 800 
Oct. 17 901 923 814 861 : R 
Oct. 10 910 904 812 845 700 es Ua 700 
Oct. 8 00s 918 = 808885 poll pam 
Sept. 26 898 920 @8© 822 = 600 sc 600 
Sept. 19 908 908 «818815 eT ee As NAUK 
we 500 ——— ~ at ~ 
| Preliminary. fr bj be 7 \ S00 
TEER 1932 / , 
52 sTEEL “OR aye 
LILILILIL Friiliziis LLito 
waa YI-AUGTSEPEE OCT. C 
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1940 1941 1942 
= | 1 Ty ov | TT La | a | 1T | TT OF ee | [+ | TT 
Gear Sales Index = GEAR SALES A _ 
(1928 = 100) 400 INDEX. 4\A 400 wed 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 | 
Jan. 288 259 123 91.0 93.0 350 | 350 
Feb. 353 262 116 860 77.0 i " 
Mar. 455 288 114 1040 91.0 <4 7 {7 z 
April 378 292 128 88.0 74.0 iy 300 300 ui 
May 421 273 133 93.0 70.0 v PF mm." yi . 
June 373 299 129 90.0 58.0 a 
July 344 298 141 890 67.0 W 250 ‘a VAS 250 # 
Aug. 380 276 191 960 765 Pd 
Sept. 351 243 183 1260 80.5 
Oct. 263 261 216 1410 72.5 200 A 200 
Nov. 359 241 173 1260 72.0 fl \V — 
Dee. 243 4208 «(+1110 81.0 yf 
ae ae = ee ee are 150 rer | COPYENGHT 1942 ISO 
Ave. 269.6 155.0 108.0 76.0 7TEEL 
100 _F——_—— COMPILED BY AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION —_____] 100 
OVirtirtlirtirtisriirisirtisrtirtisriistisf 
















































































































































































1939 1940 es 1942 
Pepe eee reper erypreye 7 ryry TyReperyperyes 300 Construction Total Valuation 
1200 1200 In 37 States 
1100 BUILDING CONTRACTS. —j 1100 (Unit: $1,000,000) 
TOTAL VALUATION IN 37 STATES 1942 1941 1940 1939 1998 
¢ 1000 | — 1000 & Jan. $316.8 $305.2 $196.2 $251.7 108.2 
900 900 Feb. 438.6 2704 200.6 220.2 118 
be 3 Mar. 610.8 479.9 2722 300.7 226.6 
800 800 April 498.7 406.7 300.5 330.0 222.0 
8 May 673.5 548.7 328.9 3085 283.2 
% 700 100 s June 1190.38 539.1 824.7 2883 251.0 
$ July 943.8 577.4 898.7 299.9 239.8 
600 - 600 S Aug. 721.0 760.3 4149 $1238 $13.1 
7 \ WN a Sept 723.2 623.3 347.7 323.2 300.9 
500 N 7 | 500 = Oct. 780.4 606.3 383.1 261.8 9357.7 
Nov 654.2 458.6 380.3 299.8 301.7 
400 6; ] 400 Dec 431.6 4562 $54.1 38.4 
>... % | . 
300 hee ead VW 300 Ave. $500.6 $333.7 $295.9 $266.4 
200 ramon sas COMPILED BY A W DODGE CORP 200 
100 100 
pitrr tity TPE re Pt PET er rey ES CETTE 
1939 | 1940 1941 1942 
190 wi tubh. rbd RAY be TTT T 1 TTTTTTTTTTTTTT TTT TT 190 
180 |}—— 180 
tat ke Ot co} BYPRODUCT COKE OUTPUT 8 
(Daily Average) BUREAU OF MINES 
1942 1941 1940 1939 “ 160 |}— : t 160 ° 
Jan. 168,508 159,129 151,841 108,611 Z 150 150 2 
Feb. 168,414 160,789 138,508 109,923 o | p 
March 167,733 161,268 133,056 110,921 u 140 | 140 
April 168,960 149,144 132,812 97.155 re) 5 
May 170,187 156,318 136,897 77,304 » 130 } 130 ry 
June 170,593 161,201 145,821 102,991 re} 9 
July 170,244 161,731 149,005 108,542 2 120 120 < 
Aug. 171,448 161,709 151,035 118,260 wo | 0 
Sept. 172,110 160,193 154,247 130,144 3 110 | 110 8 
Oct. 172,211 160,344 156,118 146,019 - : | ra 
Mev. 161.116 158.331 152.219 100 a 100 
Dec. 167,304 157,743 152,200 90 8 | 90 
Total 160,087 147, , | 
ota 60,037 147,157 117,892 80 —} wee | 80 
70} ars t 70 
> | 
Se eS PPP Teeeeeereaee: Li Listist TO 
1941 1942 
N25 T omy | — T = 1125 Foundry Equipment 
| | | | | om Le, i | | 
1050 RY 1050 Orders 
975 | FOUND EQUIPMENT ses Monthly Average 
ORDERS (1937-38-39 equals 100) 
900 Ne eee ——} 900 1942 1941 1940 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT MFGRS. ASSOCIATION Jan. 532.7 285.3 149.0 
825 | = —— ot CPG Feb. 567.9 281.1 135.7 
be - March 1122.4 $15.2 183.2 
= 775 7 7 1775 - April 1089.3 377.2 145.2 
M 653.6 298.7 129.1 
~ 700 eielil iin G F i 700 a wa 774.0 281.1 164.9 
ul July 800.8 $58.1 194.4 
a 625 \ 625 & Aug. 510.8 312.9 165.4 
550 550 Sept. 446.4 363.8 161.2 
\ A\ Oct. 540.6 403.8 264.0 
475 415 Nov. 338.8 408.5 254.2 
400 ; v \ 400 Dec. 481.2 257.8 
coprment \ Year , : 345 6 184.0 
250 ra) | 250 December 28, 1942 53 
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NOT LONG AGO James Chubb, 
sheet metal worker at the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. plant noticed that he had to use 
three separate motor-driven drills to 
sink a certain kind of hole, Fig. 3. He 
sat down and thought up a single motor- 
driven tool to sink the hole, Fig. 2. 

Fred Paxson, office worker at the 
plant, had the idea that rush and pres- 
sure in the plant cafeterias might be 
eliminated if meal periods were spaced 
slightly differently. He took paper and 
pencil and figured out a schedule that 
does eliminate rush and pressure in the 
cafeterias. 

Alfred Hoffman, an employe who 
handles raw stores, thought that a cartoon 
idea he had might put his fellow em- 
ployes in a more grim frame of mind 
in regard to the Axis. He drew a poster 
representing Uncle Sam’s hand punch- 
ing a time clock while Hitler and Mus- 
solini and Hirohito look on wincing. 


Plant War 
PRODUCTION 


Now the poster is all over the plant. 

These are random samples of the re- 
sponse of Martin workers to the war 
production drive, sponsored by the War 
Production Board, now going full blast 
at the Martin plant. Taken by itself, 
no one of these items seems to add great- 
ly to the production of bombers. But 
put it with dozens of other examples of 
ingenuity and wide-awake thinking, add 
up the man-hours saved and _ spirit 
created, and it becomes clear what the 
war production drive is getting at and 
how Martin workers are helping get at 
it. 

Nine hundred men throughout the 
plant wear the badge of the war pro- 
duction drive. Eight hundred of them 
are workers. Not only do they them- 


“selves think up plans for improvement 


of machinery and morale, they encour- 
age their thousands of fellow employes 
to think up such plans. Red-white-and- 
blue boxes posted all over the plant re- 
ceive daily dozens of such suggestions 
which are sifted and discussed by a 
committee of seven workers and seven 
executives. From this committee the 
suggestions go directly to William K. 
Ebel, vice president in charge of engi- 


neering, Thomas B. Soden, factory 
manager, and Robert Young, factory su- 
perintendent. 


The employe who sent in the sugges- 
tion gets more than thanks and the 
knowledge, treasured as it is, that he 
has helped make things tough for the 
Axis. Every few weeks liberal cash 
prizes are distributed to those who have 
made outstanding suggestions. And if 
the suggestion takes the form of a pat- 
entable machine or tool, the employe 
receives a generous percentage of any 
income the company may derive from 


Fig. 1—( Left, above )—Gordon Hamer using a power-driven tool he devised for filing 
hood cowlings. When he was filing these by hand, he did one in the same time he now 
does four—another example of how the workers themselves devise tools to speed pro- 
: duction 
Fig. 2—( Immediate left)—Here Jim Chubb is using a single drill he invented for 
doing three jobs in one operation 
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ward sheet and the switch and run the 
machine. Paul Merriman devised a foot 
switch that speeds up the job and makes 
it much more accurate. 

Driving rivets into cramped spaces 
was twisting exasperated riveters into 
knots — physically and mentally — and 

oo consuming valuable time. James A. 
Porter built a riveting hammer with a 
flexible peen. Another kink in produc- 
tion smoothed out. 





The job of applying printed identifi- 
cation tape to tubing and other small 
parts was taking men hours, and the 
tape was smudged and even obliterated 


.... really gets results 


. . . >, Vu > , TR 
licensing it to other concerns. (Please turn to Page 78) 


On top of that, the company has 
founded a legion of honor, known as 
“The Order of the Purple Martin.” 
Membership in the order is meant to Fig. 3—( Right )—Jim Chubb, Mar- 
correspond to the winning by an aviator . : 
eyz age ; : tin worker, using three separate 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross. It drills for reaming, spot-facing and 
shows that the plane-builder has, like countersinking holes for dzus fas- 
a winner of the Distinguished Flying pein 
Cross, performed with distinction and 
above and beyond the call of duty. Fig. 4—(Below)—Jim Porter us- 
Membership is open both to executives ing the riveting hammer with bent 
and workers, but another honor is open peen devised by him for use in 
only to workers. That is the sterling cramped spaces. This has speeded 
silver merit award pin given for excep- production by making what had 
tional service and devotion to duty. formerly been a long irritating job 


At the same time the war production a quick and simple one 
drive committee is fighting on two other 
all-important fronts. The “Get in the 
Scrap” campaign has reached the point 
where it salvages enough aluminum 
from the building of two bombers to 
build a third. And on the transportation 
front the committee has hung up a na- 
tional record of 4.5 passengers per auto- 
mobile in its “Share-Your-Car-For-Vic- 
tory” drive. 

Instances of how individual workers 
have used their ingenuity and spare 
time to think up devices that help speed 
production run into hundreds. Her- 
mann Viet found that tons of rivets and 
other perfectly usable small parts were 
being swept up each week off assembly 
floors. Of course the rivets and small 
parts (dropped in the white heat of pro- 
duction) were carefully salvaged, but 
by long and expensive hand work. He 
devised a battery of machines that does 
the work in a fraction of the time, whisk- 
ing the salvaged parts quickly back into 
production. 

Douglas H. Kenny found that the 
crews mounting tires on the rims of 
beaching and landing gears were using 
a lot of valuable time and damaging 
the tires and rims in the process. He 
devised a tool that slips the tire on in- 
stantly—and without damage to rubber 
or rim. 

A worker feeding a 6-foot sheet of 
aluminum into a dimpling machine need- 
ed three hands to manipulate the awk- 
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By GERALD E. STEDMAN 





TOUGH 
DRELELEMG 
JOBS LECK ED 


. . . . by new method of applying feed pressure to drill 
point. Scheme works well in handling small diameter 
drills and in angle drilling. Multiple drilling setups with 
automatic sequence control meet rigid job requirements 
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HOW TO GET maximum tool life terial, SAE 3312, requiring 43 opera- 





















































is a problem of vital importance to war tions for its completion. Many of these 
production, so anything that can help are of delicate télerances, and the opera- 
solve it is welcome indeed. Unusual tional technique of achieving the in- 
parts design, dimensional control with side socket radius is, in itself, of par- 
precision tolerances, tough alloy steels, ticular interest. About midway through 
highly finished surfaces, different feeds its operational cycle, specifications 
and speeds make much war work ex- call for the drilling of three holes 
tremely difficult. This helps make clear in this valve clearance adjusting screw. 
why on certain comparable automobile These start at an angle and break away 
and ordnance parts the cost of the for- at an angle. The blueprint specifica- 
mer is 25 cents per piece as against tions read: “No. 52 (0.0635-inch) 0.48- 
$18.80 on the latter. inch deep 60-degree countersink to 0.12- 
The matter of the proper care and use inch diameter, three holes equally 
of perishable tools is tremendously vital spaced to each other within 0.02-inch 
in war production. Such portable tools at 25-degree angle.” 
as drills and reamers in untrained hands ‘~~ ait 
lead to unusual hazards of scrap and Angle Drilling Difficult 
rejects, with breakage and machine One of the peculiar problems of this 
damage that easily becomes abnormally operation is to drill and lubricat® for 
high. There is loss of toof material in that length of hole. It is difficult to 
excessive dulling and burning. Every handle any job of that nature when the 
- tool engineer knows how hard it is to angle drilling requirement is more than 
i maintain the cutting efficiency of such four times the hole width. Started at 
5 tools in the hands of the novice. Cer- an angle, it represents a mean job for 
; tain it is that every plant has its own the chips to come all the way out. Too, 
5 particular headache with this problem. there is a constant tendency to slip. The 
4 Yet a few plants have been unusually mortality of bushings and drills was ex 
' successful in assuring proper care and tremely high. 
i use of tuols, such as small drills where The operation was first accomplished 
» breakage is usually a serious problem. by hand drilling. But no matter how 
he The dulling, burning and breakage of the job was set up nor how skilled the 
if drills is probably as exasperating as any operator, drill breakage, low production 
rey: other phase of this problem. The N. A. and high scrap reached intolerable pro- 
| Woodworth Co., Ferndale, Mich... has portions, and the operation tended to be 
ia found a method whereby it has achieved come a bottleneck. To gain a constant 
- 50 per cent better performance and has drilling pressure, it was evident that 
iz eliminated 70 per cent of its drill uniform feed under controlled timing, 
ia breakage on a difficult drilling opera- with due consideration for exceptional 
tion on a valve clearance adjusting screw coolant, was necessary. Fixtures, too, 
—one of the hundred-odd aircraft en- were needed to remove the personal 
gine parts for which this company is a element. 
leading subcontractor to Wright Aero- Having tried many other setups un- 
nautical Corp. successfully, Woodworth _ technicians 
This part is of nickel-chromium ma- learned of the Sensaumatic drill head 
manufactured by Michigan Industrial 
Fig. 1—Cross sectional diagram Sales Co., Detroit, and decided to try 
of Sensaumatic drill head it out. The drive of the Sensaumatic 
STEEL 








Fig. 2—(above)-Setup of three Sensaumatic 
drills at N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, Mich.., 
for boring 3 holes at 25-degree angles 


Fig. 3—( Right )—Ten Sensaumatic drill heads 
and two tapping heads in an automatic dis- 


charge cycle are combined in one fixture at 
F. L. Jacobs Co., Detroit 


spindle, shown in cross section in Fig. 1, 
is accomplished by Claus torque con- 
version. The drive is obtained by cen- 
trifugal force created by the revolution 
of steel balls inside a cone attached to 
the spindle. The travel of the balls 
forces the cone forward. The outward, 
positive stroke of the spindle is, there- 
fore, controlled by the centrifugal force 
of the revolution of these balls. 

A mechanism for compensating excess 
pressures provides an even pressure 
through the entire working stroke of 
the spindle. Positive, predetermined 
stop is achieved by the adjustment of a 
projecting nose piece at the end of the 
spindle. This can be adjusted, forward 
or back, within the distance of the limits 
of the stroke, reaching a tolerance of 
0.002-inch or lower. No guesswork is 
required for the ‘setting. 

They built a ‘triad fixture for three of 
these heads to operate in ‘cycle with a 
timing device, buttoned to a %-inch in- 
terval sequence so that the drills would 
not simultaneously meet at the same 
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point. (See Fig. 2.) Experiments were 
made with coolants, and Woodworth 
chemists finally evolved a special form- 
ula with a carbon tetrachloride base 
that works highly effectively. Although 
carbon tetrachloride fumes are intoxicat- 
ing and normally would have the oper- 
ator groggy, that hazard has been eli- 
minated in the special formula used. 
The uniformity of feed was quite per- 
fectly accomplished by the character- 
istics of the drill head itself, explained 
above. All the operator needs do is 
to feed the fixture and operate the 
machine simply from a central lever, 


each drill head returning its drill to 
coasting position after completion of 
its operation, leaving a hole of thorough- 
ly reamed finish. 

Initial experience with this setup pre- 
sented some difficulties because the drill 
heads, necessarily fixtured at a difficult 
angle for job setting adjustment, were 
handled too carelessly for such a fine- 
ly balanced mechanism. However, 
these have been eliminated, and opera- 
tion is now completely satisfactory. 

Ross A. Neff, Woodworth master 
mechanic, says: “This drilling operation 
on the valve clearance adjusting screw 





WOMAN OF 





“TOMORROW” 


SHAPED to the “curves,” these leather garments designed by American Optical 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., enable women operators to retain that feminine look 


while protecting them from dangerous flying sparks generated during welding 


operations. Leather gauntlets and cap, welding helmet and safety goggles— 
not to mention lipstick—complete the pretty maid’s ensemble 
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had us practically stumped until we 
found the Sensaumatic drill head. Start- 
ing at an angle and breaking through 
at an angle, drill mortality was almost 
impossibly high. But the uniform feed 
of this drill head has helped us greatly. 
Our initial difficulty was in learning 
how to adjust its fine mechanism. Had 
we known at the start what we have 
since learned, we would have had clear 
sailing from the beginning. Now we 
get 50 per cent better performance. 

“We are machining 150 pieces per 
hour with the Sensaumatic setup where 
we used to get under 75 pieces regular- 
ly. Further, our drill breakage has been 
reduced 70 per cent. Another important 
factor is our special coolant. We will 
be glad to give confidential information 
on this to anyone confronted with a 
similar problem.” 


Inventor Well Known 


The Sensaumatic drill head is the in- 
vention of Philip S. Claus, well known 
as an engineer, tool designer and mathe- 
matician. Among other inventions to 
his credit is a starter device without 
spring and a British patent on a parallel- 
cylinder diesel engine that provides 40 
per cent more time for ignition than 
does the ordinary diesel. Forty years 
ago he was assistant superintendent of 
Cadillac Division, General Motors Corp., 
and his biography is replete with inven- 
tive and management achievements 
among such firms as Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit; Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O.; and Lloyds of 
England shipyards. 

After years of effort, he finally 
evolved a most ingenious torque con- 
version. He has associated himself with 
William F. Damrau Sr., Michigan rep- 
resentative of many leading machine tool 
and industrial manufacturers. This or- 
ganization occurred simultaneously with 
the first acceleration of United States 
war production, and the perfected drill 
head is now being manufactured in three 
sizes by Michigan Industrial Sales Co., 
Detroit, of which Mr. Damrau is presi- 
dent. 


William Damrau Jr., plant superin- 
tendent, is a product of Wilbur Wright 
high school’s unique _ talent-training 
school described in Street, Aug. 31, 
1942, p. 50 and regarded as the correct 
pattern for education in the skilled met- 
al trades. It is interesting to note that 
Sensaumatic production is almost entire- 
ly accomplished by Wilbur Wright stu- 
dents. 

The Sensaumatic drill head applies 
the Claus torque conversion principle 
in such a manner as to produce a posi- 
tive centrifugal drive of uniform feed, 
automatically accomplishing a group of 
operational advantages such as uniform 
feed, positive stroke stop, compensat- 
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ing working stroke pressures, etc. The 
drill head consists of 30 parts, three of 
them in movement—the spindle, cone 
sleeves and balls actuating the cone. 
The end thrust of the spindle is taken in 
the unit proper and not on the bear- 
ings of the motor. Thus, the only work 
on the motor is the natural torque re- 
quired to carry the strictly radial load. 
It is claimed that no other tool will 
drill or counterbore hole after hole to a 
positive predetermined depth, with a 
stroke capable of being adjusted to with- 
in 0.002-inch, automatically releasing 
the spindle at the end of the working 
stroke and returning it, leaving a per- 
fectly smooth surface at the bottom of 
the hole, and requiring no finish ream- 
ing operation. This smoothness of work 
at the end of the stroke is made possible 
by the fact that the spindle is not re- 
leased until its nose piece contacts ar 
adjusting screw, upon which contact it 
is frictionally held by the adjusting 
screw to allow the spindle to overrun 
the nose piece for a few coasting revolu- 
tions to permit caming down the control 
plunger to effect a release for the return 
of the spindle. There are two springs 
in the drill head, one to return the cone 
to rest position and the other to return 
the spindle to rest position. See Fig. 1. 


Eliminates Human Element 


Machines which allow the spindles to 
leave the bottom of the hole immediate- 
ly tend to leave a burr or mark where 
the drill leaves the metal. And many 
drills have no control over the pressure 
generated. In the Sensaumatic unit, 
the centrifugal force generated by the 
balls travelling outward in their conal 
sleeve, as mentioned above, is controlled 
to produce the same effective pressure 
at any point. The longitudinal spindle 
pressure does not vary during the work- 
ing stroke. Thus the hazard of the hu- 
man element is entirely eliminated, and 
the uniform feed keeps the drill con- 
stantly under the metal. The cone 
curvature changes the calculated curve 
of centrifugal force to produce this con- 
stant point of pressure on the drill. 
When the drill tends to clog up with 
chips, the machine practically stops 
feeding until the chips work themselves 
out. . 

This controlled centrifugal force per- 
mits unvarying pressure, keeping the 
drill always under the metal, permitting 
it to cut at higher speeds. The spindle 
turns at about 1800 revolutions per 
minute. 


to %-inch in steel and to %-inch in alum- 
inum. They will drill anything from 
wood to steel within the capacity range 
of the particular model. The heads can 
be located in any position or fixtured at 
any angle. A micro switch and timing 
installation for any multiple setup can 
be used to provide automatic sequence 
of operations, requiring only feeding 
and push-button starting and permitting 
work by unskilled operators. 

The positive, predetermined stroke 
stop, after which the drill coasts a num- 
ber of revolutions before the caming 
down of the control plunger releases the 
spindle’s return, makes possible the 
drilling of blind holes with polished 
seats to within 0.002-inch. A smooth 
surface remains after spot facing, coun- 
terboring or drilling depth 
Drilling can be adjusted to sequential or 
concurrent work stroke to meet at a 


hole S 


common point or to cross holes. 

Using 10 Sensaumatic drill heads and 
two tapping heads in an automatic dis- 
charge cycle, fixtured by the Detroit 
Service Engineering Co., Detroit, the 
F. L. Jacobs Co., Detroit, succeeded in 
freeing 26 operators on one war pro- 
duction operation for duty on other vital 
operations. 


The new setup is shown on page 57 in 
Fig. 3. There were also decided savings 
in loading and cutting time as well as 
virtual elimination of scrap. 

The experience of Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, in machining a trunion bolt 
resulted in a production increase of 60 
per cent, with almost complete elimina 


tion of drill breakage On another job, 


Packard cut out a reaming operation 
finding that it could get a seat surface 
automatically by use of these drill 
heads. Girl operators are employed. A 


one-purpose Jacobs. chuck is used, and 
common experience is to run 375 pieces 
before even looking at the drill 

Among other noteworthy installations 
are those of Pittsburgh Pipe & Coupling 
Co., Allison Park, Pa.; McDowell Mfg 
Co., Pittsburgh; and various divisions 
of General Motors Corp. and Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 

Thus this tool has greatly reduced the 
problem of maintaining perishable tools 
as far as drilling of the nature described 
is concerned. The human element is 
of course, one of the greatest causes of 
drill breakage, for no matter how skilled, 
an operator finds it difficult to control 
pressures throughout the entire working 
stroke. 





“POWER BOTTLES” 


FOR HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 














ALREADY in the war with our fighting services, carbon dioxide gas now is a new 

source of emergency power through a new device recently developed by Walter 

Kidde & Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Device consists of a steel bottle filled with com- 

pressed gas and connected to the pistons of hydraulic systems used to open 

bomb-bay doors, lower retractable landing gear etc. When the regular system 

fails the gas operates the pistons. Each cylinder holds a fatent force of 30,000- 
foot-pounds per pound of gas 


There is practically no burning, dulling 
and breakage of drills. The usual haz- 
ard of higher speeds, caused by the 
creation of a heavier chip load in the 
drill lip with attendant heavier heat, 
is little in evidence. 

Different units handle anything up 
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TEMPE 


System holds desired temper- 
atures automatically throughout 
any sequence, provides #em- 
perature record, gives excess 
temperature protection, elimi- 
nates combustion hazards 


¢ 


THERE ARE a number of ways to 
control the temperature of gas-fired salt 
baths and pot-type furnaces. One of 
the most effective is an automatic tem- 
perature cycle or program control sys- 
tem incorporating excess temperature 
shut-off and combustion explosion pro- 
tection as shown in the diagram. This 
particular system was developed by en- 
gineers of Wheelco Instruments Co., 
847 West Harrison street, Chicago. 

The instrument installation is designed 
to control fuel and to do three things 
automatically: First, to provide the de- 
sired temperature at any period in the 
process regardless of temperature varia- 
tions required; second, to provide a re- 
cord of temperatures experienced during 
the cycle; third, to give excess tempera- 
ture shut-off protection or protection 
against burning materials with low flash 
points in the event of fuel valve or in- 
strument failure; fourth, to eliminate 
combustion hazards. It may be applied 
equally well to either gas or oil-fired 
equipment. 

Enforcement of any desired heating or 
cooling cycle over any time period is 
achieved by a Wheelco recording pro- 
gram Therm-otrol. See diagram. A 
transparent rotating disk, contoured so 
as to change the position of the tem- 
perature control index as it rotates, pro- 
duces the desired program or cycle con- 
trol. An index arm with a small wheel 
that rides on the outside edge of the 
disk changes the control setting to pro- 
duce the heating or cooling cycle called 
for by the rotating disk. This transpar- 
ent disk is mounted directly over the 
chart of the recording instrument. 

The thermometer bulb of the record- 
ing program Therm-otrol is suspended 
in the furnace or kettle. When the 
Therm-otrol calls for heat, a solenoid 
valve, shown schematically in the main 
fuel line just before the main burner, 
releases fuel that is ignited by a contin- 
uous pilot burner. When temperature 
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* Schematic diagram of automatic program temperature control for salt baths 


has reached the level called for at that 
period in the process, the Therm-otrol 
closes the solenoid valve. The main 
burner then goes out, but the pilot burn- 
er remains ignited. 

Protection against pilot failure, which 
would present an explosive condition 
with ignition failure as the Therm-otrol 
called for heat, is obtained through a 
Wheelco Flame-otrol. This instrument 
employs the ability of a flame to con- 
duct a current. An electrode is mount- 
ed sm that one end is in contact with 
the pilot flame. The pilot flame com- 
pletes a circuit, which, should it be in- 
terrupted, would cause the Flame-otrol 
to close a main line solenoid valve, 
shown in the drawing second from the 
burner, and another solenoid valve in 
the pilot burner by-pass line. 

Protection against possibility of valve 
or control instrument failure upsetting 
a treatment or process by overheating, 
or by heating above the flash point in 
the case of some materials, is obtained 
by a Wheelco Limitrol. This instru- 
ment, set a few degrees above the high- 
est temperature called for in the pro- 
cess, is actuated through a_ thermo- 
couple suspended in the furnace or 


kettle. If this excessive temperature is 
reached, the Limitrol closes a solenoid 
valve in the main fuel line, shown in 
the drawing at the extreme right, in- 
stantly stopping fuel flow to both main 
and pilot burners. When fuel is cut oft 
by the Limitrol, operation of the equip- 
ment cannot be resumed until tempera- 
ture of the material is reduced to a 
point below the Limitrol setting. 

In starting up the furnace or kettle, 
a blower in the fuel supply line, not 
shown in the drawing, is first started; 
the Limitrol is set at the excessive tem- 
perature shut-off point desired, and the 
recording program Therm-otrol disk is 
set at the point indicating start of the 
process. Now the push button is de- 
pressed. If the air pressure switch in 
the blower line indicates to the Flame- 
otrol that air pressure is sufficient to 
operate the burners, the solenoid pilot 
valve will open. Simultaneously, the 
ignition transformer will create a spark 
at the pilot burner tip to ignite the gas. 
The push button is released when the 
pilot flame is established, and the 
Flame-otrol opens the main line sole- 
noid valve. The main burner is ignited 
by the burning pilot. 
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—to BOOST output of Stainless parts and REDUCE Stainless Steel scrap loss! 


TODAY, there are two big questions in the minds of users of Stainless Steel... ‘How fo in- 
crease production of Stainless parts ?’’ and ‘‘How to reduce Stainless Steel scrap loss ?” 


Useful hints to help you answer both questions are on these pages. Read them carefully. Use 
them to help you do a trouble-shooting job in the production of Stainless parts. Add them to 
your own “know how” that has come from working out Stainless fabricating problems. 


These suggestions are a result of the work Carpenter metallurgists and service men have done 
in many plants where Stainless is used. Much of their experience is now being made available 
to you in printed form. And through correspondence with the mill, you can get still more help 
with your specific problems involving the use and fabrication of Stainless Steel. 


Re-check Your LAYOUTS 


Another way to conserve Stain- 
less Steel is to re-check layouts 
on jobs that are stamped from 
Stainless Strip. The results will 
be well worthwhile, in terms of 
metal conserved and time 
saved. In some plants, skeleton 
scrap losses have been reduced 
by as much as 20%. 


Are You SOLDERING Stainless? 


If so, remember that heat is 
absorbed more slowly by Stain- 
Jess. Thus, a targer and heavier 
iron should be used. It is not 
necessary that the iron be hot- 
ter, just larger with more heat 
capacity to allow the solder 
to flow more freely. Thorough 
cleaning of the Stainless sur- 
face before soldering is a must! 


When HEAT TREATING Stainless Watch FORGING Temperatures 





.-.- be sure that all Stainless 
parts are absolutely clean— 
free from any grease or foreign 
matter— before putting them 
into the furnace. This will help 
you avoid excess scale, and 
cut pickling time to a minimum. 
And remember that medium or 
heavy sections are soaked at 
the hardening temperature. 





Always run furnaces at the 
recommended forging tempera- 
tures, not hotter. Fo ben oper- 
ations going full speed, it may be 
possible to heat more bars and 
billets at the same time. Stain- 
less: Steels heat more slowly 
than other steels. Thorough heat- 
ing of Stainless bars can help 
to reduce rejects considerably. 
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CONSERVING 
POWER 


. . . by utilizing the energy developed during testing of aircraft 


engines 


UNTIL RECENTLY aircraft engines 
undergoing test were loaded by placing 
them in a test cell where they drove an 
aircraft engine propeller which was ad- 
justed to load them as desired. 

All of the power generated was wasted 
in churning up the air. 

Obviously this complete waste of pow- 
er generated? represents an important 
source of possible savings. Now when 
the generating capacity of our power 
systems is being loaded to capacity, any 
means to conserve power is a direct and 
important contribution to the war effort. 

However, the problem of effectively 
pumping back the power generated on 
aircraft engine tests into the electrical 
power system is not an easy one for it 
means pumping power from a varying- 
speed source into a constant-frequency 
system over a considerable range of air- 
craft engine speeds and horsepowers. 

Engine testing is an exceedingly im- 
portant phase of aircraft engine produc- 
tion. Each engine must be run under 
load for a considerable period and then 
is taken down completely for examina- 
tion of every part, and then reassembled 
and given a final run. Most schemes now 
utilized for production loading of engines, 
such as calibrated propellers, water 
brakes, electric brakes and similar de- 
vices, all involve disposing of the engine 
power by complete wastage. 

Even a small aircraft engine plant con- 
sumes many tank cars of precious 100- 
octane fuel daily on such tests. Too, 
engines are growing in size to the extent 
that difficulties are beginning to be en- 
countered with present power dissipating 


From an article by G. E. Cassidy, industrial 
engineering department, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., published in General Elec- 
tric Review. 
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schemes of testing. To solve this prob- 
lem effectively, the following system of 
testing was developed. 

Since the first installation of this char- 
acter consisting of two testing units, at 
least 75 additional units have been in- 
stalled. Some of these additional units 
differ in detail, but they all involve the 
same problems and the same scheme of 
operations described here. 

Before examining the equipment em- 
ployed in the new testing scheme, let us 
first analyze the requirements. This 
study starts with determining the char- 
acteristics of the engines to be tested. 
‘Then some means must be at hand for 
utilizing the power produced by the en- 
gines during test. Lastly, a system must 
be developed which will tie the power 
source and the power load together sat- 
isfactorily. 

Except for unusual manufacturing set- 
ups, the testing system will only achieve 
its maximum usefulness if it can accom- 
modate a range of engine sizes. To be 
specific, assume that the operating ranges 
of engines shown in Fig. 1 are to be 
tested. The system must test any en- 


Fig. 1—( Right, above )}—Typical curves 

showing range of engine horsepowers 

and speeds for which testing equipment 
should be designed 


Fig. 2—( Immediate right )—Graph show- 

ing that of the total of 6232 horsepower 

hours delivered by an engine during test, 

some 4607 horsepower-hours can be re- 

covered in the generator by means of the 
setup shown in Fig. 3 


Fig. 3—( Below )—Schematic view of re- 

generative test stand which enables a 

drive of varying speed to pump into a 
constant-frequency system 
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gine within the range indicated from the 
smallest to the largest. 

Note also that for a given engine the 
horsepower output changes rapidly with 
changes in speed. Not apparent from 
the diagram Fig. 1, however, are the 
requirements that any testing equip- 
ment must be capable of driving the en- 
gine as well as of absorbing power from 
the engine, for it is desirable to utilize 
the system to crank the engine upon 
starting. Also, the system must be able 
to operate in either direction of rotation. 

As regards the matter of utilizing the 
power generated, there is but one an- 
swer—it must be pumped into the power 
system serving the manufacturing plant 
if it is to be utilized effectively. This 
introduces a new factor because it in- 
volves the public utility which supplies 
power to the manufacturing plant. When 
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YET ALWAYS 
TIGHT ON THE SHAFT 


“EASY TO GET ON! EASY TO GET OFF!—YET 
ALWAYS TIGHT ON THE SHAFT” is a fact that 


can be proved by one demonstration of the QD Sheave 






principle. 
THE QD SHEAVE IS EASY TO INSTALL OR 
REMOVE because the QD patented design incorporates 
Vie. a split hub positioned on the shaft with a single cap 
screw. The rim is pulled up on a tapered fit with the 
Ue sear wus te, cor spree Meee hub by pull-up bolts. 

TAPERED FIT between split hub and THE QD SHEAVE IS ALWAYS TIGHT ON THE 
a ee ee ee SHAFT because the pull-up bolts exert positive pressure 
sas: sen iasiih satan: dell Gente etn on the tapered rim against the tapered split hub, pro- 
tapered split hub for tapered friction drive viding a metal to metal fit. 
assembly and positive press fit on the shaft. 

4, sarren nous m beg anes Dealers everywhere are demonstrating to their aoe 
friction fit when detaching the rim. customers the time-saving, labor-saving and 


material-saving advantages of the QD (Quick 


MULTI-W DRIVE Detachable) SHEAVE. 





COMPLETE SHEAVES OR 
a = 
DRIVES BELTS ONLY 


WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORPORATION «+ GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 
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only a few engines are operating, the 
effect is to reduce the power utility's 
input to the plant. When many engines 
are running, the. condition may be 
reached where the engines pump back 
more power into the system than can be 
utilized by the plant, leaving an excess 
to feed into the utility system. Since the 
function of a power company is to sell 
power, this form of testing presupposes 
hearty co-operation between the power 
company involved and the engine manu- 
facturer. Obviously without complete co- 
operation the system cannot work. 


The problem of tying the engine and 
the power system together is essentially 
a problem of how to pump the power 
from a varying speed source into a con- 
stant frequency system. This is practi- 
cally the same as trying to tie together 
a constant frequency power system and 
a varying frequency power system. 

The problem has a number of solu- 
tions. For example, the engine might 
be connected to a direct-current gener- 
ator and this machine connected to the 
puwer system through an adjustable volt- 
age drive. Well known principles in- 
volving induction machines might be em- 
ployed. A synchronous generator with 
rotating stator as well as rotor also is 
feasible. 

But none of these possible drives will 
compare favorably from the standpoint 
of investment and simplicity with the 
This drive 
consists of a conventional synchronous 


drive illustrated in Fig. 3. 


generator tied directly to the electric 
power system. The hydraulic slip cou- 
pling interposed between the aircraft en- 
gine and the generator enables the vari- 
able speed of the engine to be trans- 
formed to a constant speed for the gen- 
erator. 

In operation, the synchronous machine 
can be run either as a motor or generator. 





TABLE I—Power Distribution 
Generator 
Coupling Horsepower 

——Engine—— Horsepower Delivered to 

Speed Horsepower Loss Power System 
750 1400 75 1325 
900 2500 500 2000 
975 3000 780 2220 





With the coupling de-energized, the syn- 
chronous machine is brought up to speed 
and synchronized in the same manner as 
a conventional synchronous motor. There- 
after the coupling is energized to make 
the synchronous machine “turn over” the 
engine. The engine is fired and after it 
is warmed up it is brought up to speed 
above that of the synchronous machine, 
which then acts as a generator to pump 
power back into the electric system. The 
load placed on the engine depends upon 
the amount of slip in the coupling. The 
amount of slip can be controlled. Like- 
wise the load placed on the engine can 
be varied by adjusting the engine throttle 
and the degree to which the coupling is 
energized. 


All Horsepower Not Lost 


To illustrate the distribution of engine 
power developed during a typical test 
run by this scheme, assume that the syn- 
chronous machine has a constant speed of 
720 revolutions per minute and the larg- 
est engine shown in Fig. 1 is to be tested 
at speeds of 750, 900 and 975 revolutions 
per minute. Then neglecting machine 
efficiency, which will not affect the gen- 
eral picture, the power distribution is as 
shown in Table I. 

It will be seen that when the engine 
is generating 3000 horsepower output, 
all of the 3000 horsepower is not lost 
as was the case with systems of the load- 
dissipating type for only 780 horsepower 
is lost. The bulk of the power, 2200 
horsepower, is made available for useful 


purposes by the generator. 

Some variations of this fundamental 
scheme of testing can be employed. For 
example, it will be noted that the gen- 
erator will act as a load on the engine 
only when it is driven above synchronous 
speed. To load the engine at speeds 
below this value, the absorption capacity 
of the coupling can be utilized by hold- 
ing the rotor of the synchronous motor 
stationary by means of a brake. 

The chart, Fig. 2, illustrates a test 
run of a typical medium-size airplane 
engine under such conditions using a 900- 
revolution-per-minute generator connect- 
ed on the power line. At low engine 
speeds, the horsepower delivered by the 
engine is relatively low so the coupling 
will not be called upon to dissipate more 
horsepower than required under maxi- 
mum running conditions. Also, the dura- 
tion of the test runs at low speeds is 
short so the horsepower hours lost in the 
coupling are relatively few in proportion 
to the total. 

It will be noted from the diagram of 
the test run in Fig. 2 that of the total 
of 6232 horsepower-hours delivered by 
the engine during its test run, some 4607 
horsepower-hours were recovered in the 
generator. This means that only 25 per 
cent of the power generated was dissi- 
pated, the remaining 75 per cent being 
completely salvaged by pumping back 
into the electric power system. 

This development is typical of a num- 
ber of points having to do with new and 
better ways of doing things. In the first 
place, the fact that this new method of 
testing was brought into actual use is the 
result of an endeavor by a few persons 
who had the vision and insistance neces- 
sary to break away from well established 
practice and to delve into the field of 
improvements. Again, this development 
is typical of many such in that it brought 

( Please turn to Page 91) 





“ARTIFICIAL FEVER” FOR AIRCRAFT 


PRINCIPLES of heat therapy not only 
eliminate wrinkles in joining thin alumi- 
num skin of airplane wings but also 
quicken production considerably at the 
plant of Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 

Major difficulty in riveting aluminum 
skins over spars and ribs has been the 
unavoidable wrinkling and buckling of 
the skins under the impact of riveting 
hammers. Even though slight, this 
wrinkling impairs the efficiency of the 
wing. 

“System of heat therapy devised by 
Harry F. Kniesche, assistant factory man- 
ager, and illustrated at left, is as follows: 

Various sheets of aluminum making up 
a skin are riveted together on a wood 
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SKINS 


frame which has the contour of the wing. 
The skin next is placed on the wing frame 
of the airplane and electric heater pads 
placed on top of the skin, fitting snugly 
to the contour of the wing. Current is 
applied, and in a few minutes the skin 
has temperature of 140 degrees, which 
causes enough expansion to remove wrin- 
kles and buckles. 


Rheostats hold the temperature con- 
stant while the expanded skin is quickly 
stitch-riveted around the edges and along 
the ribs. Heaters then are removed and 
the skin shrinks as taut and unwrinkled as 
a drum head. Production is stepped up 
as the system permits an entire wing skin 
to be applied in one riveting operation. 
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CLEVELAND Sagé San AVTOMATICS CUT 


COSTS 28%, SAVE 30% TIME, ON GEAR BLANKS 
=* FOR KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


@ Here are two 5%4-inch Cleveland Single Spindle Automatics 
in the plant of one of America’s most famous machine tool 
builders—Kearney & Trecker Corporation. Machine tool 
builders are especially exacting and particular in seeing to 
it that the ine tools they use live up to their basic pur- 
chase consideration—amortization of their cost within a 
reasonable, given time limit. ¢ These 5%4-inch Cleveland 
Model A machines are recent additions to a large ba 

of Clevelands in this well-known plant. Model A in 3%- 
inch to 8-inch sizes has 4-s motor drive, universal 
camming and variable tool feed; in 14-inch to 24-inch 


size, constant speed drive is standard, 2-speed drive optional — 


at slight extra cost. Ask for more detailed information. 
THE CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY 
2269 ASHLAND ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘Ghicaga, B65 W. Washington Binect’ * ” Detrolt, 640 Now Genter Bldg. 
Newark, 702 American Insurance Bldg. * Cincinnati, 507 American Bidg. 
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CLEVELAND 
Sige Stindl| 


AUTOMATICS 


MODEL A—Built in 1'/is-inch to 9!/2-inch capacities inclusive 
MODEL B—Built in 1'/is-inch to 2'/2-inch capacities inclusive 








A MEANS for swiftly and efficiently 
repairing the worn or damaged Kirk- 
site dies used for forming sheet alumi- 
num in aircraft manufacture has been 
developed by the St. Louis plant of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s Airplane Division 
through the adaptation of metal spray- 
ing equipment originally designed for 
use in the automobile industry as a 
means of remedying body defects on 
the assembly line. Later, the same meth- 
od of repair was extended to various mov- 
ing parts of power machinery and then 
to spraying aluminum on seaplane parts 
to prevent corrosion. 

Formerly 95 per cent of such worn or 
damaged dies were replaced with new 
dies, the old ones being remelted, re- 
cast and refinished—a_ costly . process. 
Now they are made good for much ad- 
ditional work by a single inexpensive re- 
clamation procedure. 

Experimental work on the Curtiss 
process was accomplished by George F. 
Bean, a foreman in the wood shop. The 
method has been in use for several 
months with satisfactory results, which 
include a large saving both in time and 
money. ‘The first step and an extreme- 
ly important one is the preparation of the 
base metal by blasting the worn or dam- 
aged area with carborundum abrasive, 
usually a No. 50 angular steel grit. 

This process cleans the area to be 
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Reclaiming 
Kirksite Dies 


.... in aircraft manufacture 


Fig. 1—Worn Kirksite die generally considered as being beyond repair. 





Note die 


has already been marked for scrap 
Fig. 2—Here the same die is shown being sandblasted in preparation for reclaiming 
by metal spraying. Photo taken through window in sand blast room shows sand 
blast in operation 
Fig. 3—Die is now sprayed with melted zinc blown from the gun by compressed air. 
Wire can be seen feeding into the gun at extreme right 
Fig. 4—Now worn die is ready for use again after reconditioning which includes 
machining after metal spraying. Machining to tolerances required is not difficult. 
All photos from Curtiss-Wright Corp., St. Louis Airplane Division, Robertson, Mo. 


built up and also creates the slightly 
rough surface which facilitates adhesion 
of the sprayed metal. The zinc wire used 
is melted and sprayed on the dies by a 
metalizing gun which resembles a paint 
spraygun. This metal spraying process 
has proved just as serviceable on con- 
tours as on flat surfaces. As much as %- 
inch has been sprayed on worn Kirksite 
dies with satisfactory results. 

The metalizing process is relatively 
simple to learn, and a workman should 
become proficient in the operation of the 
spray gun after 15 hours-or less of prac- 
tice. After the spraying process has 


been completed, the die is easily ma- 
chined to the tolerances required and 
appears to serve as well as a new die. 

A similar process is applied to both 
form and draw dies of hot rolled steel, 
to many types of jigs and fixtures and to 
bearings, cams and bushings of tool steel, 
whose replacement or repair becomes 
necessary in the maintenance of produc- 
tion machinery. In this type of work, as 
much as one-sixteenth inch has been 
built up by metal spraying. By use of 
the proper metal wire in the spray gun, 
the repaired area remains sufficiently 

(Please turn to Page 91) 
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. MP eeccee Steel salesmen, along with 


the salesmen of all other indus- 
tries, are the Minute Men of 1943. 
Their task is to arouse dormant 
scrap —in your plant, in every 
shop they can reach. 

Be on the alert for this mod- 
ern Minute Man's urgent call. 
His job is threefold: 


l. To remind you of the objectives of 
the WPB Dormant Scrap Drive and 
enlist your scrap. 


2. To help you determine what may be 
considered dormant scrap. 


3. To help you start your dormant scrap 


on its way to hungry steel furnaces. 


So long as an enemy is in the 
field, scrap need will be critical. 
The Minute Men are pledged 
to help you keep it rolling for 
the duration. 


25-42E 
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Mackintosh-Hemphill Heavy-Duty Engine Lathes have three 
fundamental improvements over previous designs. They are: 
1. A new head stock design. 2. An improved carriage with a new 
method of power feeds. 3. A new arrangement of the bed and 
ways. Each of these was accomplished without unnecessary 
devices and auxiliary parts. These lathes are thoroughly proved 
in every respect and many are now operating in plants all over 
the country. 

The economic advantage of the Mackintosh Heavy-Duty 
Engine Lathe is five fold: 


1. Heavier cuts with greater accuracy in turning and tapering. 
Roughing cuts up to % inches by 2 inches deep are readily 
obtainable on many classes of work. 


. Heavy duty roughing, finishing, and tapering, simultane- 
ously, on the same machine with greater efficiency. 


. Cutting of any length of taper by one set-up which reduces 
the over-all time from one-half to one-quarter of that 
necessary with standard taper attachments. 


. Accuracy of the taper is not dependent on the skill of the 
operator in making a set-up. 


. Lower maintenance and operating cost. 


Mackintosh Heary- Luly Engine Lathes are frroduced 


tn the plowing seyes : 


SIZE OF FACE PLATE CENTER TO CENTER 


42 inches 
48 inches 
60 inches 
72 inches 


15 to 50 feet 
15 to 60 feet 
15 to 85 feet 
15 to 85 feet 


Write for complete engineering and operating details 


Since 1803 — Pioneers, Engineers and Builders 


MACKINTOSH -HEMPHILL COMPANY .. . Pittsburgh and Midland, Pa. 


Other Mackintosh-Hemphil! Products: 

“Techni™ Process Rolls... Rolling Machinery ... Shape Straighteners Strip Coilers... 
Shears . . . Levellers Pinions . . . Special Equipment .. . Iron-Steel Castings .. . And the 
New Abramson Straighteners for Solid rounds, pipe, tubing—for sizing and polishing. 








HOW TO 


Keep Your 
Lathes in Trim 


The old proverb, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure”, is as applicable today as 
when first expressed by some long 
forgotten sage. Lathes and other 
modern precision tools must be “kept 
in trim” if they are to give the long, 
trouble-free service that is expected 
of them. 

Although the adjustments required 
to “keep the lathe in trim” are few 
and simple, they are important and 
should not be neglected. And even 
though the lathe is rigidly construct- 
ed and will stand some rough hand- 
ling, it should be protected from un- 
necessary abuse. 


Power Transmission 

Maximum efficiency as well as 
maximum production depends on the 
effective transmission of power to the 
lathe spindle. The motor, being the 
source of power for the lathe, should 
develop its full rated power and 
should operate at a uniform speed. 
If for any reason the line voltage 
drops below the rating for which the 
motor is constructed, the motor will 
not deliver full power. For this rea- 
son the current should be checked at 
the motor occasionally and the cor- 
rect line voltage maintained. 

To transmit the power from the 
motor to the lathe spindle efficiently, 
all belts must be properly adjusted. 
If the belts are too loose they will 
slip, and if they are too tight they 
will cause loss of power through fric- 
tion. The belts should be just tight 
enough to transmit the required pow- 
er without slipping. Precision belt ten- 
sion adjustments provided on South 
Bend Lathes make it easy to keep the 
motor V-belts and flat cone pulley 
belts properly adjusted. 


Dovetail Slide 
All dovetail slides on South Bend 
Lathes are equipped with gibs which 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Lathe Builders for 36 Years 
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South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 


GET THE MOST 
OUT OF FOUR LAIRES 


No. 4 in a series of suggestions made by the South Bend 
Lathe Works in the interest of more efficient war production 





Adjust the dovetail gibs to insure accurate work 


may be adjusted to eliminate play. 
When the adjustment of the dovetail 
gibs is neglected, looseness of the 
slides may cause the tool to chatter 
or may result in inaccurate work. 
The gibs should be tight enough 
to assure the necessary rigidity, but 
not tight enough to bind and make 
the dovetail slides hard to operate. 


Tailstock Adjustment 

The alignment of the tailstock top 
should be checked frequently as any 
misalignment will cause the lathe 
to turn a taper. To test alignment, 
place a bar of steel, 1 inch or larger 
in diameter, between centers and ma- 
chine two collars of equal diameter 
not less than 4 inches apart. Then, 
take a very light finishing cut across 
both collars without changing the 
setting of the cutter bit. Measure 
both collars with a micrometer. Any 
difference in the diameters indicates 
misalignment. Correct the alignment 


by turning the tailstock top set-over 
screws until both collars can be 
turned to the same diameter. 


Don’t Abuse the Lathe 

Just because the lathe is made of 
iron and steel is no reason to ex- 
pect it to stand abuse. Never use 
the lathe bed as an anvil. Don’t use 
a crowbar to straighten a shaft be- 
tween the lathe centers. Never rap 
chips out of a file by striking it on 
the lathe bed or tailstock. 


Write for Bulletin H4 

Bulletin H4 giving more detailed 
information on keeping the lathe in 
trim will be supplied on request. Also 
reprints of this and other* advertise- 
ments and bulletins in this series. 
State quantity wanted. 
*H1, “Keep Your Lathe Clean” 
H2, “Oiling the Lathe” 


H3, “Installation and Leveling 
of the Lathe” 

















Et eCiROsi atic 
ORE CONCENTRATOR 


. . « » appears to have important possibilities 


TO CONCENTRATE metallic ore 
containing tin and other war metals 
from low-grade deposits, an experimen- 
tal. electrostatic ore separator has been 
developed at the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratory, East Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
extracts the ore suitable for smelting. 
This device was recently demonstrated 
before a group of metallurgical experts, 
including university professors and repre- 
sentatives of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. If this separator is as efficient 
in actual mining operations as in labora- 
tory tests, it may prove to be a valuable 
aid in easing America’s tin shortage. 

Most promising results with this new 
Westinghouse research development, ac- 
cording to G. W. Penney, manager of 
the Electro-Physics Division, have beer 
attained with low-grade ore samples from 
a recently developed tin deposit in a 
southern state. This sample deposit 
containing 1 per cent tin when separated 
by this device yielded a concentration of 
metallic ore containing about 70 per 
cent tin. 

The foot-wide metal drum of the 
laboratory separator turned with a sur- 
face speed of 12 miles an hour, sorted 
in one minute the ten million particles 
making ten pounds of ore. Two neat 
piles of particles were deposited. One 
contained rock and sand and a small 
percentage of tin; the other, nearly all 
tin with a small amount of rock and 
sand. 

The electrostatic separator can _ sort 
dry mixtures of any two materials provid- 
ed one is fair insulator and the other has 
appreciable conductivity. The separa- 
tion principle is similar to the attraction 
of iron filings to an ordinary magnet, ex- 
cept that the attraction is electrostatic. 
Ore ground to the fineness of sand trickles 
through a trough and falls onto a rotat- 


In this new device, which may de- 
velop into a valuable machine for ore 
beneficiation, finely ground ores poured 
into the trough at top trickle through 
onto rotating drum where they are held 
by electrical charges. Parallel copper 
wires spaced a short distance from drum 
surface draw off metal particles on this 
side of machine. Similar wires on other 
side remove sand from drum. Machine 
easily steps up ore content 15 to 20 
per cent 
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ing metal drum. Here it receives high 
voltage electrical charges from a series 
of fine wires a short distance from the 
drum’s surface. Since the metallic par- 
ticles are good conductors of electricity, 
the electrical charges seep through them 
and into the metal drum. 

The metal particles lose their charge 
and fall off at the bottom before the 
drum completes a‘half turn. The poor- 
er conducting sand and rock particles 
retain their charge and cling to the drum 
until pulled off by a series of positively 
charged wires which they pass on the 
opposite side of the machine during the 
second half revolution. 

Some experimenting also has been car- 
ried on with this device in connection 
with the beneficiation of iron ores. This 
work was done in the Minnesota range, 
using low grade residue which had been 
obtained as a by-product in beneficiation 
processes. 

Because of the almost limitless supply 
of these low grade ores, it is felt the ap 





































plications of the electrostatic separation 


process may eventually become im 
portant commercially in the event this 
reservoir is called upon to replace dwin 


dling supplies of high-grade ore 


Tests were made on a laboratory basis 
to determine the feasibility of separation 
by this method. Results were satisfac- 
tory insofar as the recovery of iron was 
Because of the fact that no 


large scale separation has been attempted, 


concerned. 


cost studies have not yet been made to 
determine whether or not the process 
might be satisfactory from that stand 
point. 

Two commercial grades of ore mined 
by two leading producers were used as 
material for the tests. One sample con- 
tained 23.8 per cent iron, the other 42.1 
per cent iron. The former sample after 
separation showed 55.5 per cent iron 
the latter 57.5 per cent iron. 

Procedure on the iron samples includ- 
ed a drying operation, followed by 
crushing and screening. The material 
was then passed through the separator, 
the tailings removed and the concentrate 
collected. 
tory procedure, the quantities involved 


Because this was a_ labora- 


were small. However, a projection of 


one of these samples into quantities 
shows that for every 100 tons of ore with 
iron content of 42.1 per cent, 66.5 tons 
of concentrate with iron contert of 57.5 
per cent would be obtained, and 33.5 
tons of tailings with 11.5 per cent iron 


content would be eliminated. 
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By MAURICE RESWICK 
Engineering Division 
Standard Oil of Pa. 

Pittsburgh 


PALM OIL is usually received in steel 
tierces, and dumped into a sump tank 
af*er the drum is warmed sufficiently to 
change it from a semisolid or viscous 
state to a liquid. In common with other 
solid and semisolid fats palm oil changes 
from a solid to a liquid quickly at a tem- 
perature of about 96 degrees Fahr. Palm 
oil is kept heated in the tank at an aver- 
age temperature of 160 degrees Fahr. 
and the liquid pumped to the mill stands, 
where it is applied by spray to the top 
and bottom backup rolls. As it impinges 
on the relatively cool roll surface, the 
liquid palm oil loses its fluidity, becom- 
ing more viscous and the copious flow 
of cold water assists in this change with- 
out washing it off, so long as the pressure 
of the stream is not high enough to shear 
it off, 

Even when applied to the roll surface 
through only two outlet nozzles, the en- 
tire surface of the work rolls gradually 
becomes evenly with palm oil, partially 
emulsified with water, so that lubrication 
over the entire width of the strip is as- 
sured. Just what happens at the contact 
area of the work rolls with the strip is 
problematical. The temperature of the 
strip is sufficiently high to change the 
water into a cloud of steam, and to 
liquefy the palm oil to a thin film, and a 
portion of the palm oil is carried over to 


From a paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Iron and Steel Engineers, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 22-24. 
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the next pass either as a surface film or 
by absorption in the grain of the steel. 

For rolling sheet stock or for break- 
down either on single stand or tandem 
mills, the roll oil problem is not acute. 
The external friction of the strip against 
the rolls is relatively small so long as the 
finished gage is over 16. Straight mineral 
oil of a light viscosity meets all require- 
ments of a roll oil. 

In rolling to tin plate gage, however, 
more lubrication is necessary, and resort 
is made to emulsion of water with soluble 
oil, water with a soluble oil or other 
emulsifying agent plus palm oil, or palm 
oil straight. 

The quantity of palm oil used per ton 


of strip is a controversial subject, and 
depends on local conditions, such as mill 
design, whether 4 or 5 stands, gage, sur- 
face finish, method of application, etc. 
Some mills report 6 pounds per net ton 
and even lower, but about 8 to 9 pounds 
per ton of strip is common practice, dis- 
tributed as follows: 1 pound per ton 
applied after pickling as a rust inhibitor 
and also as the lubricant on the first 
stand, and the remainder distributed 
over the mill stands. The largest quantity 
is used on stands Nos. 3 and 4 in 5-stand 
mills, and on stand No. 3 in 4-stand mills. 
It is only on special occasions that palm 
oil is applied to the finishing stand. 
Palm oil being of vegetable origin and 
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of variable quality, undergoes minor 
chemical changes in composition while it 
passes through the rolling operation. It 
partially disintegrates, oxidizes, forms 
metallic soaps, and picks up consider- 
able mill dirt and metallic particles, as 
evidenced by change in color from yellow 
to dark brown. In reconditioning palm 
oil for re-use, all emulsified water and 
impurities must be removed. 

Methods of salvaging and recondition- 
ing of palm oil gathered at the mill pit 
vary from simple to the most elaborate 
systems. The principle involved is one 
of removal of contaminants by heat, 
settling, filtration, and centrifuging. The 
system may be home-made or purchased 
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Four-high mill, left, for cold rolling 

steel strip. Compartments lined with 

steam coils, above, are ideal for con- 
verting palm oil into a liquid state 


from manufacturers who specialize 
such equipment. 

A simplified diagrammatic layout ot 
a system for the clarification of palm oil 
as sponsored by the Sharples Corp., is 
shown in accompanying diagram. The 
palm oil sludge from the trench or sump 
under the cold mill is pumped to a 
settling tank through a 
screen. The charge of sludge in this 
tank, which may contain 40 to 60 per 
cent moisture, is heated to 250 to 260 de- 


¥%-inch mesh 


grees Fahr., the tank being totally en- 
closed to carry the corresponding pres- 
sure of the water vapor. 

After the sludge has been held at this 
temperature for 10 to 12 hours, the ma- 
jor portion of the water and dirt will have 
settled out and are discarded as waste 
from the bottom of the cone. 

Palm oil at 250 degrees Fahr. is drawn 
off through the floating suction arm di- 
rectly to a centrifuge in which it is puri- 
fied at a throughput rate of 100 to 200 
gallons per hour, depending upon the 
condition of the oil and the degree of 
purification required. The tanks are in- 
stalled in duplicate to permit the equiva- 
lent of continuous operation. 

The amount of palm oil recovered 
varies between 50 and-72 per cent of 
that used on the.cold mill. It has been 
the practice of some mills to sell the puri- 
fied palm oil to soap manufacturers, but 


Sharples system for clarification of 
palm oil 


the most recent trend is to re-use it on the 


mill with admixture of 


fresh palm oil 
Operating costs are said to average be- 
tween 0.8 and 1.0 cents per pound of 
reclaimed palm oil, including all fixed 
charges. 
Heretofore mill operators were not 
over-enthusiastic about palm oil replace- 
ment, so long as they felt that an abund- 
ant supply of it is available at low prices 
Under existing war conditions, with the 
of domestic 


disappearance supplies in 


sight, everybody from the management 
to the mill operators is concerned about 
the situation, and is on the lookout for 


eventually 
UW 


a replacement which may 
prove better even than palm o 
Mills using the closed circulating sys 
tem for cooling and lubrication, involving 
not more than 5 per cent palm oil in the 
“solution,” should not have a difficult 
problem in finding a replacement among 
domestically available emulsifiable fats 
or proprietary chemical compounds. But 
mills using the dual system of water fo: 
cooling and roll oil for lubrication ar 


facing a real problem. Not the least 
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phase of this problem is any change in 
procedure and application of the roll oil 
from the established practice. The line 
of least resistance is obviously a prod- 
uct which in its physical properties re- 
sembles that of palm oil. 

A product of this description has re- 
cently undergone a severe test in the 
Pittsburgh district on a cold roll tan- 
dem mill with promising results as an 
effective lubricant to replace palm oil. 
From the standpoint of economy, it is 
of interest to note that the usual tax of 4 
cents per gallon, or approximately ‘%- 
cent per pound, which applies to fluid 
lubricants, does not apply to this palm 
oil replacement, since at 77 degrees Fahr. 
it is of stiff grease-like consistency, but 
reverts to a fluid when heated to the 
temperature at which palm oil is normal- 
ly used. This means a saving of ap- 
proximately 4 cents per ton of strip, on 


the assumption that 8 pounds of lubricant 
is used per net ton. 

From the standpoint of availability it 
is to be noted that all ingredients used 
in the manufacture of this replacement 
for palm oil are of domestic origin with 
no limitation on quantities. 

Recovery of palm oil replacements of 
the type mentioned, which approaches 
palm oil in its physical properties, is 
simpler than for 100 per cent palm oil. 
Being a compounded product of petro- 
leum base, it does not vary in quality, 
and the ingredients may be chosen so 
that they will not undergo chemical 
changes in the mill to the same extent 
as the natural product. Essentially, heat- 
ing is all that is required to settle out 
the water and coarse foreign particles, 
and centrifuged, if desired as a refine- 
ment, to remove the finer particles of 
mill dirt. The clarified product is then 


ready for re-use on the mill. 


Additional information on palm oil is avail- 
able in the May 18, 1942 issue of STEEL, p. 69. 


—The Editors. 


Wax Impregnated Paint 
Resists Cutting Oils 


An improved wax-fortified paint is 
announced by S. C. Johnson & Son Inc., 
Racine, Wis. It is said to remain new- 
looking longer, the wax impregnation 
providing dirt resistance, sustained light 
values and less cleaning effort. 

According to the company the em- 
bodied wax also presents added resist- 
ance to scratches, guards against greases, 
grime, cutting oils and cleaning agents. 
It is applied by conventional paint 
methods, and is being offered in a 
variety of colors for use on metals, 
brick, wood or concrete. 





PANGBORN 


TO SPEED up regular, periodic boil- 
er-tube cleaning and overhauling of lo- 
comotives, Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., recently installed in the main 
repair depot of the Western Maryland 
railroad, a large modern. steel-blast 
cleaning room, high, wide and long 
enough to accommodate the largest lo- 
comotive made. 

The room is equipped with “day- 
bright” lichting fixtures and ventilated 


by powerful blowers. An overmounted 


INSTALLATION OVERHAULS LOCOMOTIVES 


dust collector keeps visibility and work- 
ing efficiency of the room at maximum 
peak during the whole time it is in ac- 
tive operation. 

Locomotives are stripped of all ex- 
ternal plate and fittings, the bodies and 
boilers being pushed into the room as 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
below. 

The doors are closed and a special 
elevator hood from the dust collector is 
lowered into position on the front of the 


IN TWO DAYS 


engine boiler section for removing the 
dust. 

Then two operators, clothed in pro- 
tective rubber aprons and air-fed hel- 
mets, direct powerful streams of steel 
abrasive propelled by compressed air 
from nozzles, over the metal parts to 
be cleaned. In less than two days the 
entire job is completed and ready for re- 
assembly. Formerly, this work oc- 
cupied a crew of men 
brushes and live steam for several weeks. 


using wire 
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‘] ‘HE production capacity and operating 

efficiency of iron and steel plants begin with 
the engineering employed in their design and con- 
struction. The pressure of war-time production 
clearly reveals the quality of that engineering. 


During 1942, four new world’s records for one 
month’s pig-iron production were made—each in 
a different plant employing McKee design. These 
records, as well as the huge tonnages being 





produced in many other McKee-built plants, are a 


tribute to the engineering skill of this organization. 


The same quality of advanced engineering which 
helped to establish 1942’s production records 
is available to you in the McKee organization. 
Backed by the experience gained in world-wide 
operations since 1906, McKee services embrace 
every step of iron and steel production from ore 


beneficiation to pig and ingot. 





Arthur G. Mckee & Company 
* Engineers and Contacts * 


2300 CHESTER AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AVOIDING HEAT LOSSES 


In Multiple-Burner Furnaces 


A TEMPERATURE control applica- 
tion which maintains even heat through- 
out a multiple-burner furnace or oven re- 
gardless of heat loss at the door or doors, 
and which gives protection against exces- 
sive temperature in event of thermo- 
couple break or upon failure of control 
apparatus, is revealed by Wheelco Instru- 
ments Co., Chicago. 

Examination of the accompanying 
drawing shows the application adapted 
to a furnace with doors at both ends. To 
replace heat lost at the doors and main- 
tain the entire furnace at even tempera- 
ture, burners are controlled so those at 
the extreme ends burn while those to- 
ward the center are out. 

One control instrument, shown at the 
left, actuates two solenoid valves in- 
stalled at the center of the furnace. Two 
thermocouples at respective ends of the 
furnace actuate two other temperature 
control instruments which, in turn, oper- 
ate two motor valves. The latter are in- 
stalled so one controls all burners on one 
end of the furnace, and the other valve all 
burners at the other end. This permits 
operation of the furnace with a higher 
temperature at one end than at the other. 

When starting up the furnace, both 
motor and solenoid valves are held open 
as the instruments call for heat. The two 
instruments controlling the motor valves, 
actuated by thermocouples at the ends of 
the furnace, are set at the temperature 
desired within the furnace, while the re- 
maining temperature control instrument, 

connected to magnetic valves just ahead 
of the burners within the furnace, is set 
slightly lower. When the center of the 
furnace comes to within a few degrees of 
the desired temperature, the third instru- 
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ment closes off fuel to the center burners, 
leaving the end burners hold the furnace 
to heat by means of the other two instru- 
ments. 


Drawing showing application of temper- 

ature controls to eliminate heat losses 

and maintain even temperatures in multi- 
ple-burner furnaces or ovens 


When operating the equipment on a 
continuous car-type principle with a tem- 
perature at the start of the process or 
treatment differing from the temperature 
at the end, control instruments at the 
ends of the furnace are set accordingly, 
while the instrument controlling center 
burners is set at an in-between point. 

In either continuous car or batch-type 
operation, the temperature control ar- 
rangement provides the exact tempera- 
ture desired at all points within the fur- 
nace, offsetting heat lost at the door or 
doors. 

Protection against instrument thermo- 
couple or control apparatus failure is pro- 
vided by a Limitrol which, when actuated 
by a thermocouple mounted at the center 
of the furnace, shuts off fuel supply to 
all burners through a solenoid valve in- 
stalled in the main gas supply line. This 
instrument also is set a few degrees higher 
than the maximum temperature indicated 
by the highest of the temperature con- 
trol instruments, and shuts down the 
equipment if this excessive temperature 


is reached. 





Rust-Proof Paints 
Simulate Aluminum 


Two rust-proof paints closely simu- 
lating aluminum paint in color is an- 
nounced by Rust-Oleum Paint Corp., 
Evanston, Ill. Known as No. 18328 
silver gray and No. 906 fume-proof 
gray, each of these finishes has a spe- 
cial field of application. > 

The first is for outdoor and some in- 
door use on metal, concrete, brick and 
wood. It provides a high gloss finish 
and dries in about six to eight hours. 
The other is for use in heavy industrial 
districts and where smoke, brine, damp- 
ness or fume conditions are severe. It 
withstands temperatures of 450 degrees 
Fahr. and all weather conditions. 


No Skilled Workers Needed 
With This Brazing Method 


High frequency induction heat, used 
in a brazing operation on certain war 
parts produced at a General Electric 
plant in the east is reducing the time 
for the operation from 4 minutes to 40 
seconds, simultaneously eliminating the 
need for highly-skilled workers to per- 
form the work. mn 

“The operation previously was done 


with torches,” J. P. Jordan of G E’s 





Radio, Television and Electronics de- 
partment, explains. “Besides cutting 
the time for the operation drastically, 
this method of brazing allows the use 
of women operators, produces a uniform 
joint and, because of the uniformity, 
eliminates subsequent inspection.” 

In using this method of brazing, the 
part to be heated is placed in a water- 
cooled, copper tubing coil and current 
is passed through the latter at frequen- 
cies in the order of 500,000 cycles per 
second. This current generates the pul- 
sating magnetic field which heats the 
part. 


Two Welding Manuals 


Electric Welding, by M. S. Matteson; 
paper, 31 pages, 8% x 10% inches. Pub- 
lished by Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, for 90 cents. 

Oxyacetylene Welding, by M. S. Matte- 
son; paper, 64 pages, 8% x 10% inches. 
Published by Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, for 90 cents. 

These two books are by the instructor 


in welding at the Boys’ Technical high 
school at Milwaukee, and contain 24 les- 
sons each, designed to present funda- 
mental facts about the two methods of 
welding so the operator may use them 
successfully. The explanatory matter has 
been kept as simple as possible, to give 
the student more time to learn by actual 
doing. 
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hegings 


And ships are a primary need of the day— 
fighting ships, troop transports, supply ships 
tankers and other craft for use on inlan 
waterways, in coastal service and in the 
inter-continental hauling of vast quantities 
of men and materials. 

We're alien pit shares into swords 
168 hours a making rugged, stress 
resisting ship forgin A stem an 

we tower and keel, and a Seed 


n between. 

While our facilities are aowded, we still 
want to serve more ship, tan ~ Wel 
ordnance and machine — es “if 
stretch our production 
midnight oil, do the ented 
rapid, intelligent handling of their + fares 


It is our fervent desire to speed the da 
when ae mee se ae font 8 the : high 
cancun 


Proudly we fly the Navy "E” flag awarded for excellence 
ond proficiency in the production of Naval materiel. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


Makers of Drop, Upset and Hammer Forgings for 
Ships, Guns, Planes, Tanks, Ordnance and 
Machine Tools 
World's Largest Job Forging Shop 
5301 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 











Production Drive 


(Concluded from Page 55) 
in the process. Howard Critchlow Jr. 
and Joe Marecki worked out a simple 
device that both prints the tape and 
applies it in minutes rather than hours 
and without smudging or obliteration. 

Meanwhile Martin executives try not 
to be outdone in contributions by the 
workers. Reid B. Gray, chief of engi- 
neering laboratories, invented thé self- 
sealing tank for planes and an ingenious 
derivation of it that permits the carry- 
ing of oil and gasoline in boxcars, 
barges, trucks, and other vehicles hither- 
to devoted to carrying dry freight. His 
invention, known as the Mareng cell, is 
now under study by officials like Jesse 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce, and 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, as a pos- 
sible answer to the oil and gasoline short- 
age on the Eastern seaboard. 

Harry F. Kniesche, assistant factory 
manager, invented a system of “heat 
therapy” that does away with what had 
been the major difficulty in riveting 
aluminum “skins” over spars and ribs 
to make plane wings. The pounding of 
riveting hammers had always produced 
unavoidable buckles and wrinkles which 
interfered with the smooth flow of air 
over and under the wing, thus impair- 


ing the efficiency of the wing and the 
whole plane. Kniesche thought up a 
heating pad which heats the skin to a 
temperature that takes out the wrinkles 
and buckles and at the same time en- 
ables the men to get the skins on the 
wings much more quickly. 

Other executives have turned in 
equally valuable devices for speeding 
the outflow of bombers, but the fact re- 
mains that it is the workers, operating 
through the War Production Drive com- 
mittee, who are thinking up and turn- 
ing in the bulk of the new ideas. The 
following are just a few of them: 

Joe Holthaus — a power-operated 
cleaning brush that cleans the hulls of 
big flying boats, preparatory to painting, 
in sixty per cent of the previous time. 

Frank Valentine—a locating tool for 
spot-welding stiffeners on pilot seats. 
Sounds simple, but his idea means three 
seats are produced as against two be- 
fore. 

John W. Queen—a tool for checking 
reservoirs to pistons for correct align- 
ment. This doubled production on the 
job. 

Gordon Hamer 
guide which eliminates hand filing of 
skin. Saving in time: thousands of man- 





a rotary file and 


hours. 
Fred Rau—a safety lock for crane 
controllers. There hadn't been any 





TRIPLE-DECK SPRAY 


BOOTH FOR AIRCRAFT 





THREE SETS of water curtains, one above the other, wash the air and carry out 

fumes and overspray from this huge 150-foot spray booth recently installed for 

a large mid-west aircraft manufacturer by Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago. Believed 
to be one of the World’s largest booths, the unit is over 30 feet high 


crane accidents, but by the law of av- 
erages there would eventually have been. 
Now, thanks to Rau, there won't be. 

Even with such heads-up invention 
by workers of speed-up devices, even 
with their poster campaign and share- 
rides campaign, even with the company’s 
co-operation by the awarding of cash 
prizes and royalties and membership in 
the coveted Order of the Purple Mar- 
tin, the story is not all told. Forty men 
from the company are ranging the coun- 
try from border to border and from 
coast to coast, speeding up production 
by getting peacetime factories on a war- 
time basis. 

They have gotten firms that made 
bottle caps for soft drinks to turn out 
wing spars for bombers. Firms that 
used to make awnings now turn out 
parachute slings. Milk can people now 
make exhaust stacks for bombers—and 
there are dozens of instances just as pic- 
turesque. Nor did they happen by ac- 
cident, for Martin men helped the man- 
ufacturers rearrange their plants, rede- 
sign their equipment, retrain their per- 
sonnel. Result: many more bombers 
than Martineers could roll out single- 
handed. 

Even that doesn’t round up the whole 
story of how 900 Martin members of 
the war production drive committee are 
going to bat for their country and with 
every possible help from the company. 
But if Hitler and Hirohito and Mussolini 
could read this they'd get a pretty good 


inkling. 


Develops New Method 
To Speed Grinding 


Newly developed method incorporat- 
ing in equipment the use of surface- 
coated abrasive belts for producing 
faster and better finishes is reported by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul. It is said to be a time saver in 
grinding, finishing or polishing a wide 
variety of pieces. 

The method consists of the use of a 
backstand idler unit, utilizing a newly 
perfected segment face contact wheel 
and surface coated abrasive belts. Any 
company’s present lathe or setup equip- 
ment can be used, or a complete back- 
stand unit acquired for this purpose. 

The segment face wheel with coated 
abrasive belts also is incorporated into 
a swing grinder for sanding billets, bars 
and tubes. Pedestal mounted or sus- 
pended from overhead rail, it is effec- 
tive for repair grinding, beveling and 
surface grinding. 

An illustrated booklet detailing the 
method is being offered by the com- 
pany to those concerns wishing to push 
production. 
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O., U. S. Army tanks, the rims 
of the “bogie wheels” are brass- 
plated before their rubber “shoes” 
are put on, If the brass-plating is 
unsatisfactory, a poor rubber- 
coating job results. 


A manufacturer had the prob- 
lem of stripping unsatisfactory 
brass-plating from the tank rims. 
He was using a boiling chromic 
acid bath, but the job took an 
hour and entailed considerable 
evaporation of the acid. Since 
chromic acid is on priority, he 
wanted to speed up the operation 
in order to conserve this criti- 
cal material. 


A Penn Salt representative saw 
that a Pennsalt Cleaner could 
help. Result ? The Pennsalt Cleaner 
stripped the brass in one-fourth 








the time formerly required, and 
cut down the time in chromic acid 
to one-fifteenth, thus effecting a 
substantial reduction in the chro- 
mic acid lost by evaporation. It 
did everything the customer 
needed, from a brass-removing 
standpoint, and subsequent re- 
plating of the rims was entirely 
satisfactory. 


This was a tough problem to 


PENNSYLVANIA 





solve, but Penn Salt engineering, 
backed by the complete line of 
Pennsalt Cleaners, was equal to 
the task. In the family of Penn- 
salt Cleaners, there is at least one 
which will facilitate some metal 
cleaning operation in your plant. 
Let the Penn Salt technical staff 
help you with your problem. 
Phone or write to Pennsalt 
Cleaner Division, Dept. S. 
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NEW FASTENING 


combines “blind” rivet with nut-and-bolt action 






















that the Rivnut may be securely in- 
stalled in a “blind” or inaccessible spot 
by working only from the accessible side 
appears equally hard to understand at 
first. 

Actually the Rivnut is a threaded 
tubular rivet. Fig. 2 is a cross-sectional 
view showing its construction before up- 
setting. Fig. 3 is a view after upsetting. 
This, too, shows what is meant by the 

“grip”. 

Through extensive research, a posi- 
tive relationship between counterbore 
depth and grip range has been estab- 
lished. For any particular counterbore 
depth, there is a corresponding grip 
which is considered theoretically per- 


Fig. 1— Hand tool for setting up Rivnuts. Inserts show, right, Rivonut inserted from fect for that depth. However, the pl 
the outside on a tool and ready for heading; left, lower end of Rivnut pulled up by ture of the Rivnut is such that it will 


tool to form head on inside of work form an entirely satisfactory bulge in a 
grip somewhat greater and somewhat 


less than the perfect grip. This is known 
. WHEN Goodrich de-icers were first became acquainted with this device as the “grip range”. 























being tested experimentally on air mail primarily through its use as a de-icer at- For practical. purposes, therefore, 

planes by one of the major commercial tachment. Yet it was so obviously the standard countetbore depths of specific 

airlines, they were attached to the air- solution to some of their more difficult increments have been established which 

| foils by means of rubber cement. The problems that the result was a rapidly cover an equal number of consecutive 
. de-icers quickly proved their value in expanding field for the development. and non-overlapping grip ranges. The 
. allowing the airline to operate through It came to be used as a dual pur- number of standard grip ranges for each 
) weather which grounded planes not so pose device—as a means of attachment type of Rivnut has been placed at six, 
: protected. But attachment by cement, and as a “blind” rivet, or as a combina- with .a total overall variation from 
. while successful to a degree, was not tion of both. Its simplicity and versatile minimum grip to maximum grip of 
deemed sufficiently satisfactory. utility are important. An _ observer 0.160-inch. This variation has been 

General acceptance of de-icers, there- watching his first demonstration of up- found sufficient for most service condi- 

fore, depended upon the development setting a Rivnut usually requires a sec- tions. However, it is entirely possible to 

of some mechanical means of attach- ond and slower demonstration in order furnish Rivnuts .in grip ranges greater 


ment. Research engineers of the B. F. to understand what happens. The fact than standard. 

Goodrich Co., Akron, O., had been 

working diligently on this problem. The Fig. 2—( Left), Typical flush-type Rivnut before heading as it appears sectioned 
result of a long and wide range of in- 
vestigation was the Rivnut. The first 
de-icer installation using Rivnuts proved 


Fig. 3—( Center )—Section through same Rivnut as in Fig. 1 but after heading. Sheet 
has been dimpled to accept the countersunk head to make a flush fastening 


a success at once. Fig. 4—( Right )—These are four standard types of Rivnuts. Note the key under the 
From this point on, Rivnut applica- head of three of them on the right, used to prevent the Rivnut from turning in the 
tions increased rapidly. Most engineers work 
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15 or more per minute 
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Fig. 6—( Right )}—Shear tests in single lap joints, 53S-W Riv- 


nuts in 24S-T plates. 


Material employed is 53S-W alum- 
inum alloy, one of the most corrosion 
resistant of the practical aluminum al- 
loys. This material was chosen only 
after extensive research and im collabora- 
tion with the Aluminum Co. of America. 
For the information of economy-minded 
weight-control engineers, the Rivnut is 
about one-quarter the weight and one- 
third the cost of any similar attaching 
device. Of simple one-piece construc- 
tion, it is accurately machined and in- 
spected. It is ready to use in the “as 
received” heat-treated condition, re- 
quiring no refrigeration. : 

Accompanying charts, Fig. 6, indicate 
the strength characteristics of Rivnuts 
as determined in the physical testing 
laboratory of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Nominal chemical composition and phy- 
sical properties of 53S-W aluminum al- 
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Chart shows typical strength character- 
istics in single lap joint 


loy can be found in the publications of 
the Aluminum Co. of America. 

The first Rivnuts were made in the 
flat-head types. With the impetus of 
the defense program, demands for high- 
er speeds and greater lift caused aero- 
dynamicists to “clean up” airfoils and 
surfaces. This resulted in the develop- 
ment of flush riveting and the use of 
countersunk types of Rivnuts. 

Standard Rivnuts at present are manu- 
factured in three sizes, which are desig- 
nated by the machine screw size of 
thread, ie. 6-32, 8-32 and 10-32. Each 
one of these sizes is made in four dif- 
ferent types, and each type is six dif- 
ferent grip ranges. Each type can be 
furnished with open or closed ends, and 
with or without a key under the head, 
except the very thin-hedded counter- 
sunk type. The key is used for added 
torsional resistance when flat-head types 
are employed. The key is also avail- 
able on countersunk Rivnuts, although 
it is not used for all installations of this 
type. Closed-end Rivnuts are used in 
and around flotation compartments, etc., 
particularly on seaplanes. See 
tions of standard types, Fig. 4. 

Many special types and sizes are made 
to suit particular applications. An exam- 
ple is the “%-inch thick-headed Rivnut 


illustra- 


Fig. 7—Closeup of threaded mandrel and 
anvil at tip of the CPT driver shown in 
Fig. 5 


used by manufacturers of transport air- 
planes as a spacer between and as an 
attachment for soundproofing and _ in- 
sulation, 

When Rivnuts are flush 
riveting, the hole in the Rivnut is filled 


“blind” rivet with nut-and-bolt action 


used for 


with a special headless plug screw. 
These screws are also used in the de- 
icer attachment to fill the hole when 


de-icers are removed for summer opera- 
tion. 

Rivnuts can be installed by the use 
of hand tools at the rate of about four 
The hand tool 
Fig. 1 is the original design, known as 
the tool. Tools of 


45 and 90-degree angles also have been 


per minute. shown in 


“straight” heading 
developed at the request of aircraft en- 
gineers. A _ keyseating tool, similar to 
the straight heading tool in appearance, 
is used for cutting the key slots for at 
tachment Rivnuts. 

Recent 


tion, however, have created a 


increases in aircraft produc 
demand 
for still faster installation. Therefore a 
pneumatic power tool has been devel- 
Pneumatic Tool 


the B. F. 


This unit is capable of 


the Chicago 
with 


oped by 
Co. in co-operation 
Co. 


installing Rivnuts at the rate of 


Goodrich 
15 or 
more per minute after they have been 
placed in the prepared holes. Easily 


operated with one hand, this power 
tool has opened up many new applica- 
tions for this joining system. 

Holding Rivsut in one hand, operator 
inserts mandrel in head of Rivnut and 
applies tool power until the Rivnut head 
touches the anvil. See Fig. 7 for close- 


( Please turn to page 90) 
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Hours Lost Through Acci- 


dents. Reduction of lost-time 
accidents, as everyone knows, 
is an excellent way to increase 
war production. If any appreci- 
able number of such accidents 
results from manual handling of 
materials, the solution may lie 
in power trucking—with a big 
gain in efficiency as a bonus. The 
safe way is also the efficient way. 


| ransportation Job. The 


whole country is admiring the 
way the railroads are handling 
their war-time job. But within 
industry itself, inside transporta- 
tion is —_—- comparable 
marvels. Many old plants are 
producing several times their 
eee! Capacity per-square-foot 
and per-work-hour, solely be- 
cause the 4 of production and 
materials has so much improved. 
To keep production flowing at 
peak sliclency requires a truck 


ywer unit that is not subject to 
failure on the job—one whose 
performance is predictable. An- 
other way of saying, 
batéeries. 


‘alkaline 





re You on Our List? 

Edison's house publication, 
“Storage Battery Power,"’ is an 
up-to-the-minute source of au- 
thoritative material-handling in- 
formation. If you're not on our 
list you can be readily by simply 
sending us your name and busi- 
ness address. 


Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 





PEAh POWER 











It is true that all power units in 
material-handling trucks are spe- 
cifically rated. But it’s power deliv- 
ered that wins in war production. 
When the trucks are powered by 
alkaline batteries they stay on the 
job, turn out the work expected of 
them, are not subject to lay-ups for 
repairs. In many war plants, alka- 
line batteries are today working 
much harder than their operators 





needed for war 








ever expected they would—and are 
standing up admirably under such 
peak demands. 


All this is not something which just 
happened. It is the nature of this 
modern type of power unit. Rug- 
gedness comes from Edison steel- 
construction, its self-preservation 
chemical principle, and its fool- 
proof electrical qualities. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 





Edison. 


Olkaline BATTERIES 


STEEL 





ALREADY ENGAGED in the pro- 
duction of forgings largely for aircraft 
parts before the United States entered 
the war, a Massachusetts plant of the 
Wyman-Gordon Co. is today working 
around the clock seven days a week. 

With the principal exception of the 
use of overhead equipment for handling 
heavy work in process in the shear 
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By GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 
Division Manager 
Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


house, the forge shop, or the inspection 
department, the general method of 
handling materials in and between all 
departments is the lift-truck-skid system. 
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The manner in which skid boxes, racks 
and platforms are used to receive work 


from the individual processes and del- 


iver it to temporary storage or the next 
process eliminates lost motions; while 
the location of the three main depart- 
ments—shearing, forging and inspection 
—with temporary storage areas between, 
provides substantially straight lines of 
travel. 

The raw materials, consisting princi- 
pally of steel and aluminum bar stock, 
are handled by overhead traveling cranes 
in a storage yard adjacent to the shear 
house where the stock is cut to length 


Fig. 1—( Above )—Skid box being 

picked up here is new double plat- 

form type which overcomes ten- 

dency to warp from heat of forg- 

ings. Note badly warped platform 
of old type box alongside 


Fig. 2—(Left)—Battery-powered 
crane truck is kept handy. It picks 
up odd pieces, helps load heavy 
All photos 

Division, 


work as shown here. 
from Storage Battery 
Edison Inc., Orange. 


N. J. 


Thomas A. 























Steel stock is sheared to length or, if of 
a cross-sectional diameter of 5 inches or 
more, it is cold-sawed. The aluminum 
stock is cut to length cold by thin abra- 
sive wheels. 

All stock goes directly into skid boxes 
or onto skid platforms as it is cut to 
length, and it is here that the heaviest 
skid load (up to approximately 5 tons) 
accumulate. Low-lift trucks of corres- 
ponding carrying capacities replace the 
loads with empties, then carry the loads 
to intermediate storage in the yard be- 
tween the shear house and the forge 
shop. 

Double Bottoms Help 

The next step is to the forge shop, 
where the loads are left beside the fur- 
naces. The forgings are dropped into 
skid boxes as they leave the hammers, 
and the skid loads are next taken to 
another storage area between the forge 
shop and the heat-treating department. 

This work is hot and formerly had a 
tendency to warp the steel skid boxes 
so that the runners flared out, reducing 
the underclearance. The difficulty has 
since been overcome by the use of skid 
boxes with double bottoms, providing 
an air space to retard heat conduction. 

After heat treating, the forgings are 
taken to a second storage yard for cool- 
ing, and from there to the shot-blast 
room for cleaning. They are next taken 
to the inspection department. At the 
individual machines the incoming work 
is taken from one skid container, and 
the finished work is put in another. As 
in the other departments, finished loads 


are replaced by empties and then taken 
to stock areas and to outgoing carriers 
by battery lift truck. 

Truck operators are assigned to def- 
inite portions of each department and 
thus know what material is running and 

(Please turn to page 89) 


Fig. 3—(Top, left)—Skid han- 
dling starts in the shear house 
shown here. Long billets are fed 
from outside storage through open- 
ing in wall at left where conveyor 
carries them to the shear. Sheared 
sections fall on flight conveyor 
which discharges them into skid 
box 
Fig. 4—( Center, left )—Shear 
house contains both hot and cold 
shear facilities as well as equip- 
ment for cold sawing. A battery 
of cold saws is just beyond the 
truck here. Note especially heavy 
skid utilized for handling these 
billet sections and overhead mono- 
rail system serving the saws 
Fig. 5—( Bottom)—Special cable- 
driven hoist picks up trucks for 
speeding chassis lubrication and 
other maintenance work 
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Offers Chart Type Guide 
To Aid Abrasive Users 


A handy chart which for the first 
time includes abrasive cloth gadgets in 
a form which will guide the technical 
force as well as the men right on the 
finishing jobs themselves is being of- 
fered by Behr-Manning Corp., Division 
of Norton Co., Troy, N. Y. 


According to the company, these 
gadgets were developed especially to 
meet war needs. They already are be- 
ing used to perform a myriad of opera- 
tions such as deburring holes, rounding 
out corners, beveling edges, cutting 
radii on the edges of holes, polishing 
concave and internal surfaces, shaping, 
removing flash and scale, and count- 
less other jobs. 


The abrasive cloth gadgets in the 
forms illustrated on the chart began as 
specialties for metal finishing and polish- 
ing operations that could not be per- 
formed conveniently by other tools, the 
company states. 


Safety Organ To Inform 
“Employe Paper” Editors 


The Safety Clipper is the name chosen 
for the new publication American Optical 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., is publishing 
for use by editors of employe newspapers 
or magazines in promoting industrial 
safety. 

By reprinting the material appearing 
in the miniature newspaper, it is felt, 
those in charge of employe publications 
can help persuade workers to use goggles 
protective clothing and safety devices 
supplied to them, thereby contributing to 
the success of the current safety drive 
sponsored by the government, National 
Safety Council and industry. 

The first issue of this safety organ al- 
ready appeared, and editors are invited 
to contact the optical concern in order 
to be placed on the mailing list. 

Permission is not necessary to reprint 
any article or illustration that appears 
in the new publication. In addition, elec- 
tros, photos and cartoons will be supplied 
gratis, according to the company. 


H. K. Porter Offers 
Substitute Tanks 


In order to keep serving the process 
trade during the emergency, H. K. Porter 
Co. Inc., 4975 Harrison street, Pittsburgh, 
is offering Agitator-equipped wood tanks 
of cypress, redwood, long leaf yellow 
pine, fir, oak, and poplar for the storage 
of water, oil, chemicals, and various so- 
lutions. They are being offered in all 
shapes and sizes up to 100,000 gallons 


capacity. 
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ROUND...FLAT... SHAPED 


TYPICAL 
ROEBLING’S BROAD 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 


Hine’s one of those tremen- 
dous trifles that makes possible 
record-breaking mass produc- 
tion of plane and tank engines, 
guns and other ordnance 
equipment. 

It’s Roebling high carbon flat wire for feeler gauges... finished to 
0015" and clean as a whistle. That’s because it starts with steel 
from our own mills where we can carefully select each melt for 
proper carbon content and steel analysis. Then it’s rolled, tempered 
and polished on custom production facilities ...with the know-how 
and close attention to detail that this work requires. And it goes 
into action immediately because it requires no further treatment in 
the customer’s plant. 

If special round, flat or shaped wires can do a job for you, call 
on Roebling’s long experience in meeting exacting standards of steel 
analysis, grain structure, dimensions and finish. 
We're ready and able to go to work on your 
problem. Prompt action on war orders. 


tOEBLING 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Portable Turnstiles 


Perey Turnstiles Co., 101 Park avenue, 
New York, is introducing on the market 
portable turnstiles for employe inspec- 
tion at roadway entrances. It is for im- 





mediate use where set down and does 
not have to be fastened to the pave- 


ment. 

Removable chains close the gaps com- 
pelling passage through the arms of the 
turnstiles. Equipment includes turnstile, 
base-plate and guide railing mounted 
together as a portable unit. 

Designed especially for war plant serv- 
ice, the unit is available with foot-pedal 
control for gate guard, or in token-con- 
trolled models operated by employes’ 
time disks. It can be obtained with two- 
way operation (both entrance and exit 
through the same machine) or for one- 
way passage only. It also can be equipped 
with automatic registers for counting 
employes passed in one or both direc- 


tions. 


Screw Machine Tool 


Boyar-Schultz 2110 Walnut 
street, Chicago, announces a new model 


Corp., 


B box screw machine tool for use in 
making heavy cuts with sustained ac- 





curacy. It features swivelling tool bit 
and separately adjusted rollers that make 
possible delicate adjustments with great 
ease. Its rigid construction and space for 
chips and coolant, are important factors 
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in producing quality finished pafts to 
close tolerances. 


Arc Detector 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., introduced recently 
a new HCL detector for inerteen trans- 
formers, representing a new method of 
protection which minimizes damage to 
transformer windings by its quick detec- 
tion of very small arcs. It is more sensi- 
tive and faster in operation than conven- 
tional pressure relief devices, it is said, 
and may be used to give prompt warn- 
ing of even very small arcs by detecting 
the presence of HCL gas formed by the 
decomposition of the liquid. 

Because the detector operates almost 
as soon as the are occurs, it reduces the 
possibility of high pressures forming 
within the tank. For example, the de- 





tector will operate in approximately 85 
seconds from a 1 kilovolt ampere arc, 
when presure might still be less than 2- 
pounds per square inch. It can be used 
to operate an alarm, or to operate the 


circuit breaker. 


Turret Trucks 


Nutting Truck & Caster Co., Faribault, 
Minn., announces new Salsbury turret 
trucks which feature fully automatic 
clutches and _ self-shifting transmissions. 
These are being offered in lift, cargo and 
tractor types. Another feature embodied 
in the units is the engine-over-drive- 
wheel power assembly contained within 
the turret. 

Steering is done with the driving 
wheel. Main frame of power plant is 
mounted rotably in ball bearings which 
permit steering in any direction over a 
360-degree arc. 

To reverse direction of travel, opera- 
tor simply reverses turret and drive-wheel 
in one motion. The power turret is a 
completely independent unit and _ is 
easily removable for servicing. 

The lift-type turret truck features an 
exclusive articulated design which rides 


loads evenly over sharp dips, steep ramps 
and uneven travel surfaces, Loads are 
kept practically level. 

Power specifications are the same for 
all three types of trucks. Power plant is 





a single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled en- 
gine. It provides a maximum speed of 
8 miles per hour under full factory rated 
loads. 

The _ self-shifting 
vides infinitely variable drive ratios be- 
tween 60:1 in “low” and 20:1 in “high.” 
Drive ratios are controlled by travel speed. 
Automatic clutch engages as engine is 
accelerated, disengages when engine 
idles. 

The three types of trucks are known 
as the model SLT (lift type) with foot- 
operated hydraulic lift for picking up 
loaded skids; model SCT (cargo type) 
with platform for carrying tools, parts, 
boxes, etc.; and model STT (tractor 
type) for pulling trailer trains. 


transmission pro- 


Cutter-Grinder 


Berco Mfg. Co., 429 West Superior 
street, Chicago, is offering a new Hilco 
universal cutter-grinder with special in- 
dex dividing head. It features extreme 
flexibility; low-cost set-ups without dis- 





turbance to production grinders; wide 
cutter range applicability; and absence 
of vibration. 

The unit may be set up in just a few 
minutes for any other type cutter. It is 
said to grind to perfect sharpness any 
concave, convex, helical, straight, tap- 
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ered, angle or special cutter up to 6 
inches in diameter and any saw up to 
18 inches in diameter—regardless of 
cutting angle required. 

The dividing head is the heart of the 
grinder. It has seven index circles con- 
sisting of micrometer placed holes or 
stops which insure perfect uniformity 
of cutting edges in the finished cutter, 
regardless of the number of teeth or cut- 
ting surfaces. A bench type machine, 
the grinder occupies little space. It is 
only 21 inches long, 17 inches deep and 
17 inches high, and weighs approximate- 
ly 135 pounds. 


Thumb Screws 


Ohio Nut & Bolt Co., Berea, O., re- 
cently added to its line new one-inch 
thumb screws developed to meet certain 
war needs. These are made by a cold- 
forging process making them available 
in mass production quantities upon short 
notice. . 

The thumb screws feature a wide wing 
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spread with shoulders of same diameter 
as a lock washer. Thumb screws also are 
offered with assembled washer so that 
the washer can not be lost when the 
screw is removed. The company reéecent- 
ly worked out tools for a complete range 
of standard sizes. 


Hand-Operated Brake 


O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 
announces a new hand-operated No. 3 
Di-Acro brake of 18-inch capacity which 
features an accuracy guaranteed to a 
tolerance of 0.001-inch in all duplicated 
work. Its maximum full width folding 
capacity—using both brake handles—is 
24-gage steel plate. 

Construction of the brake allows con- 
tact surfaces to be readily removed for 
changes or replacements. Its heavy main 
base casting is of machine tool grey iron. 
Main bearings are of cold-rolled steel 
to grey iron, adjustable for wear and 
alignment. The folding plate of the unit 
is hardened and heat treated to resist 
wear. 

Complete adjustments of all contact 
surfaces are provided, allowing vertical 
and horizontal adjustment for accurate- 
ly duplicating either obtuse or acute 
angles, as permitted by natural working 
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radii over the entire capacity range on 
material formed. 

Precision adjustable stops also are pro 
vided for holding to die tolerances, the 
degree of angularity in all duplicated 





work. According to the company, form- 
ing work involving two or more different 
operations on a single part frequently 
may be worked in sequence with the 


folding surface offered by the brake. 


Magnetic Starter 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., is offering a new line of alternat- 
ing-current combination magnetic start- 
ers for full-voltage starting of induction 
motors up to 7% horsepower. Units in 
the line consist of a fusible motor-circuit 
switch and a magnetic starter incorpo- 
rated in one compact unit to conserve 
space and installation time, to provide 
greater protection for equipment and 
operators. 

The motor-circuit switch features sil- 
ver-surfaced, snap-action contacts of the 
roller type. New Vystipe fuse clips 
hold the fuses in place securely by 
means of screw fasteners at each end, 
assuring good contact and preventing 
the fuses from being displaced if sub- 
jected to short-circuit conditions.  Bi- 
metallic overload relays are adjustable 
for either hand or automatic reset and 
protect the motor from overheating 





—_— | 
caused by repeated overloads, sus- 
tained overloads or too frequent start- 
ing. 

The starters are enclosed in general 
purpose, cabinet-type, all-welded steel 
cases. Flush-type doors of the cases 
close into deep L-shaped flanges, mak- 
ing a particularly tight joint between the 


case and the cover. An interlock pre- 
vents opening the door until the switch 


is “off”. 


Factory Sweeper 


Moto-Mower Co., 4600 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, announces a _ factory 
sweeper capable of outsweeping a whole 
crew of men. Easy to operate, it can 
be made to turn right or left under its 
own power by means of a separate clutch 
on each wheel of the tractor, controlled 
at the handle bar. 

Unit is said to pick up heavy metal 
machinings as easily as the lighter dust 
and dirt. For the plant with great floor 
space—a sulky is available as optional 
equipment. Other innovations that have 





Leen added are a spray which can be 
adjusted so that it just lays the dust 
but doesn’t wet the floor and a heavy 
bumper for the larger models. 

Three models are offered, two are mo- 
torized. Illustration shows the Com- 
mander model—the tractor used in its 
construction is the same as that used 
in the Commander lawn mower and it 


may also be adapted as a snow plow. 


Valve Clearance Mill 


Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, is offering a new 3-spindle, hy- 
draulic, valve clearance mill for aircraft 
pistons. It is said to deliver triple the 
production obtainable with a single 
spindle machine 

rhe two milling spindles are mounted 
in tapered roller bearings and are in- 
dividually driven through V-belt drives 
The quill construc tion allows for an 
axial adjustment of 1 inch for cutter posi- 
tioning and for tool wear 

Indexing is by means of a standard 3- 


station Geneva index mechanism, an 
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electrically powered, self-contained unit. 
A heavy, index positioning pin enters the 
locating bushings automatically after in- 
dexing. 

The machine features a welded steel 
base within which the hydraulic equip- 
ment is housed. Coulant is contained 
in a reservoir in (!.« rear of the machine 
and the cover of this reservoir functions 
as a removabie chip tray. 

The piston is positioned manually 
with a pin engaging the wrist-pin holes 





of the piston and is clamped by means 
of a simple cam action in the fixture. 
Operation is semi-automatic and is ar- 
ranged so that after loading the fixture, 
a push button must be pressed for each 
cycle, 

Work cycle consists of an index fol- 
lowed automatically by the infeed of 
the cutters into the work. While one 
piston is being located the other two are 
receiving their successive cuts. 


Centering Machine 


Pines Engineering Co., Aurora, IIL, 
announces a 2-spindle automatic center- 
ing machine for bars up to 6 feet long. 
In action; one chuck and one head are 
stationary on the machine, and the other 
chuck and head are movable for ad- 





different 


justment to accommodate 
lengths of bars. For centering pieces from 
18 inches down to 6 inches long, one 
chuck is removed from the machine. 
Chucks are both actuated by air cylin- 
ders directly connected through a rack 
and pinion on the screw for opening and 
closing the jaws. A cam on the lay shaft 


for advancing the two spindles actuates 
a 4-way solenoid-operated air valve 
through a limit switch, closing the chucks 
automatically. 

Adjustments are provided for aligning 
the chuck jaws with the spindles to com- 
pensate for wear. The capacity of the 
chucks is a maximum of 5-inch diam- 
eter round bars. 

In the illustration, regularly provided 
guard is removed to show rack actuating 
mechanism for the chuck. 


Air Transformer 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O., is offering 
a new heavy-duty air transformer, the 
double barrelled type HLC, with a ca- 
pacity in excess of 100 cubic feet per 
minute, for use on automatic spray-paint- 
ing installations where a large volume of 
regulated clean air is needed. Though 
both function independently, the two 
pressure regulators in this transformer 





are simultaneously controlled by a single 
knob, making adjustment quick, easy 
and positive. 

Filtering and condensing mechanisms 
are permanent, all metal, type, which 
never require replacement of any of their 
parts. The fast-acting regulator dia- 
phragms are of reinforced, oil-proof syn- 
thetic rubber and are chatterproof. Con- 
nection to the main air line is made at 
a single inlet port. 


30,000-Ampere Switch 


Electrical Engineers Equipment Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill., recently developed a 
30,000-ampere switch which not only 
carries 30,000 amperes continuously with- 
out any undue rise in temperature, but 
also can be clused and opened with not 
more than 10-volts potential difference 
across the switch in the open position. 
To eliminate much of the wear and 


burning, its contacts are designed so 
they automatically advance and seat on 
new points to assure clean and perfect 
contact surfaces. 

Switch blades of the unit are pivoted 
in the center, allowing all manual effort 
to be applied to contact pressure of the 





switch contacts. To keep heat losses at 
a minimum besides keeping sufficient 
cross sectional area in the contacts, a 
large number of butted-joint contacts are 
embodied to streamlined current flow. 
Furthermore, means are provided to in- 
sure that each unit of the blade as well 
as each unit bar of the clip carry its 
proper share of the total amount of cur- 
rent in the switch. 

Two individual switch bases are used 
on this unit to realize unobstructed air 
flow to the switch contacts. Strain on 
load of the contact pressure is entirely 
taken up by insulated tie rods from switch 
clip to switch clip. 


Hand-Lift Truck 


Lift Trucks Inc., Cincinnati, announces 
a motorized hand-lift truck having rear- 
wheel drive and automotive gear trans- 
mission with excess motor and battery 
power. Called the Hydroelectric it is 
capable of handling 5000-pound loads 
continually from 20 to 24 hours. 


Maximum loads ave lifted easily 





hydraulic ram. 


powerful 
Then, by pressing the patented finger 
control, heavy loads are moved forward 
or backward without effort. According 
to the concern, any inexperienced man 
can operate the lift truck. 


through a 
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Handling Billets 


(Concluded from page 84) 
therefore what material to bring from 
storage. They also keep watch of the 
progress of work at the various opera- 
tions on their routes and take care of 
both delivery and removal of work at 
the proper intervals to prevent delay. 
At shift changes, the relief operator 
quickly familiarizes himself with these 
details. 

At any of the storage areas and in 
any of the departments, at any time of 
day, the scene is one of concentrated 
activity, with skid loads on all sides and 
with anywhere from two to six indus- 
trial trucks constantly shifting loads. 
As in many other plants that are work- 
ing hard, the truck operators have be- 
come surprisingly expert both in gaging 
distances and in steering and lifting, so 
that they pick up and deposit loads with 
extreme precision. 

Prewar battery capacities were 11 
kilowatt-hours, but during the past 2 
years the company has changed over 
to 16-kilowatt-hour batteries, as replace- 
ments became necessary, and has also 
adopted batteries of the higher capacity 
for use in new trucks as they were added. 


The 11-kilowatt-hour batteries are ex- 
changed at 8-hour intervals, usually at 
3 p.m., 11 p.m. and 7 a.m., correspond- 
ing to shift changes, whether full rated 
capacity has been withdrawn or not. 
The 16-kilowatt-hour batteries are ex- 
changed at 12-hour intervals. Use of 
the larger batteries requires only one 
spare per truck and saves badly needed 
space on the charging bench. 
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Fig. 6—Two electric overhead monorail hoists—a big and a little one—make 


the job of changing batteries a matter of only about two minutes. 
cial grabs which hook onto the batteries. 


An overhead electric hoist suspended 
from a tramrail is used to handle the 
batteries between the truck and the 


Note spe 
Large hoist is rated 1-ton. capacity 


charging benches. Approximately 2 
minutes is required to exchange bat- 


teries in one truck. 





Films To Aid Workers 
Handle Carbide Tools 


Designed to expedite training of new 
workers in the use, care and handling 
of carbide tools, Carboloy Co. Inc., De- 
troit, developed, and is making available 
for general distribution a series of six 
educational 35-millimeter silent slide 
films. 

Strictly non-commercial in character, 
the films are intended to enable users of 
carbide tools to increase production, save 
time, reduce tool costs and tool consump- 
tion. They are based largely on experi- 
ence gained over several years in the 
operation of a training course at the 
Carboloy plant. The complete program 
of visual education comprises the six films 
and a copy of each of the films reprinted 
in a booklet for reference by the trainee 
following the showing of the film. Each 
booklet also contains appendix reference 
material, charts, etc., of value in the 
daily use and handling of carbide tools. 


The films will be distributed by Car- 
boloy at print cost for use as permanent 
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part of the current war training pro- 
grams by industrial concerns and educa- 
tional institutions, etc. Arrangements 
also are being made for loaning the films 
free to educational institutions through 
film libraries maintained by colleges in 
many states. 

The set of six films, covers the fol- 
lowing subjects: What is cemented car- 
bide?; designing cemented carbide tools, 
brazing cemented carbide tools, chip 
breakers and their applications, grinding 
single-point carbide tools and putting 
cemented carbide tools to work. 


Revere Copper Offers 
Manufacturers Guidebook 


A comprehensive new guidebook which 
gives factual information on copper and 
copper allo: is being offered gratis by 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 230 Park 
avenue, New York, to manufacturers en- 
gaged in war work. 

Indexed and organized for easy refer- 
ence, it provides information on the tech- 
nology and properties of copper and 


copper base alloys, welding technique 
specifications, manufactured forms, pip« 
and tube dimensions and weights, etc 

A section of the booklet is devoted to 
the facilities of the Revere technical ad- 


visory service. 


Bulletin Gives Pointers on 
Welding Thin Metals 


Manufacturers of products fabricated 
from thin metals can receive simple an 
swers to wartime welding problems in a 
new booklet, Weld Thin Metals, recent- 
ly published by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Metals as thin as 32-gage—aluminum. 
stainless steel, monel, inconel, nickel, 
galvanized iron, terne plate, castings and 
others—can be welded by company’s 
new Weld-O-Tron which, according to 
the bulletin, has been successfully used 
in-many difficult welding assignments. 
In addition to offering the bulletin, 
Allis-Chalmers invites fabricators to send 
samples of materials to its welding re- 
search laboratory. 
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You Want! 


Whether you are transporting 
materials or parts, there is no 
time for “slips” or breakdowns! 


That's why many plants rely on 
Reading Electric Hoists like this 
to keep production up, and to 
keep maintenance time down. 
Reading Electric Hoists are 
engineered to stay on the job 
through every shift, day 
after day! 


@ “Modern Materials Handling 
Magic” is a new 16-page book- 
let full of facts about Reading 
Hoists and the ways they are 
helping to boost output and 
save man-hours. A note on your 
company letterhead will start 


your copy on its way. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. D.13 READING, PA. 
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Fastening System 


(Concluded from page 81) 
up of threaded mandrel and anvil at 
tip of Rivnut driver. 

Now the Rivnut is 
hole, power is applied and the Rivnut 
upset. Throttle valve on tool is moved 
to reserve position, mandrel reverses it- 
self and backs out of the thread hole 
in the Rivnut. 

Optionally, the Rivnut can first be 
inserted in the hole and then upset by 
the power driver. This is the method 
utilized for maximum production, one 
Rivnuts, 


inserted in its 


operator inserting another 
driving them. 

Fig. 1 Illustrates the hand method of 
installing Rivnuts with the straight head- 
ing tool. The Rivnut is threaded upon 
the mandrel of the tool until the head 
contacts the anvil. It is then placed in 
the prepared hole, and sufficient force 
is exerted outwardly by leverage on the 
mandrel to collapse the column of the 
Rivnut at the counterbored portion. This 
forms a bulge on the opposite and usual- 
ly inaccessible side of the work, literally 
pulling up the Rivnut by its boot straps. 
The mandrel is then unscrewed from 
the Rivnut, completing the installation. 

With this fastening system it is pos- 
sible to make repairs to planes in flight, 
securing patch plates from the inside of 
the plane. 


Applications Multiply 


As mentioned previously, the Rivnut 
was originally designed as a de-icer at- 
tachment. It is still the only blind type 
of fastener fully approved for this pur- 
pose. Its primary use was, therefore, as 
a nut plate, and in this capacity it was 
soon adapted to other demountable 
types of attachment. 

In all-metal aircraft construction there 
are numerous instances where a blind 
type of rivet must be used. Most of 
these are secondary structural applica- 
tions, where the rivet is not particularly 
specified by the customer—usually the 
Army or Navy. In these instances, the 
plane manufacturer uses his own judg- 
ment in the selection of the type of 
blind rivet. Occasionally there is doubt 
whether a structural application is of 
primary or secondary nature, and there- 
fore this decision is left to the customer. 
In some instances the Rivnut is used 
alone. In others, the strength of the 
joint is materially increased by the use 
of a steel or aluminum plug screw. See 
A, Fig. 6. 

It is impossible to list all the varied 
Rivnut has 
riveting. 


uses to which the been 
adapted for attachment and 
However, some of the applications to 
aircraft, include landing and navigation 
light assemblies, instruments, brackets 


and fittings, practically all types of fill- 
ets and fairings, Fowler flaps, sound 
proofing, insulation, inspection doors, 
and access doors for bullet-sealing fuel 
cells, etc. 

It is apparent that this merely 
scratches the surface of the usefulness 
of this fastening. device. Numerous 
uses which have been found for the 
Rivnut in the aircraft industry suggest 
a still greater range of usefulness in 
other sheet metal industries. 


Alloy Standard Revision 
Expedites Deliveries 


To facilitate ordering and storing, and 
to expedite deliveries of certain ferro- 
alloys and metals, new simplified ranges 
of standard sizes of these materials were 
established recently and now are being 
produced by Electro Metallurgical Co., 
Unit of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York. 

The new ranges of lump, crushed and 
ground sizes were chosen to meet essen- 
tial requirements with a limited num- 
ber of standard sizes. 

The revised standardization enables 
a manufacturer to carry standard sizes 
in stock so shipments can be made more 
promptly, particularly with regard to 
the finer-mesh alloys and metals, at the 
same time allowing him to reduce his 
inventories. “y 


Two Manuals on 
Plant Protection 


Industrial Guard’s Manual, by Harry 
Desmond Farren; fabrikoid, 95 pages, 
5% x 8 inches; published by National 
Foremen’s Institute Inc., Deep River, 
Conn., for $1.25. 

Organization and Training of Industrial 
Fire Brigades, by Capt. John C. Klinck, 
Memphis, Tenn., fire department; paper, 
119 pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, Tenn., for $1, 
with discounts for quantity. 

These two books are timely under any 
conditions but especially so in war days 
when sabotage may be expected and 
when special precautions are necessary. 
The manual for guards covers what every 
guard should know to give best results in 
industrial plants. The book covers public 
and worker contact, riots, panic, mob and 
crowd behavior, self-protection, first aid, 
fire protection, sabotage and espionage, 
plant protection and bombs and infernal 
machines. 

The handbook on organization of fire 
brigades is by an experienced fireman 
and is being used as a manual in a large 
scale training program 
Memphis, Tenn., and by many business 
and industrial establishments in other 
places, as a safeguard against hazards 
of fire and other destructive elements in 
the present emergency. 


under way in 
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Conserving Power 


(Concluded from Page 64) 
about greater improvement than was 
originally expected. In this instance the 
main objective was economy. Not only 
was this objective attained, but in addi- 
tion a more effective way of testing large 
engines was also developed. 

Another typical point is that the an- 
swer, although relatively simple, as ex- 
emplified in Fig. 3, was not at first per- 
ceived and was arrived at only by labori- 
ously considering one possible scheme of 
drive after another. 

The scheme shown in Fig. 3 employs 
the hydraulic coupling in a new role. 
Previously it had been used either at 
low slip values or on drives with rapidly 
decreasing power with increase in slip, 
such as fan drives. In the engine load- 
ing application it will be noted that pow- 
er increases rapidly with increase in cou- 
pling slip. 

Lastly, this application reveals that 
it sometimes is quite as difficult to dis- 
pose of power effectively as it is to gen- 
erate power. 


Kirksite Dies 

(Concluded from Page 66) 
soft for machining to the desired toler- 
ances. 

The process also has been found use- 
ful in repairing damage to certain jigs 
and dies, caused by errors on the part 
of a milling machine operator. Where 
tolerances are small, a milling machine 
operator may inadvertently” undercut a 
nearly finished jig. By use of metal 
spraying to bring the part up to specifica- 
tions, junking of the jig and consequent 
loss of the many man-hours that went 
into its construction can be avoided. 

Sequence of operations on a_ typical 
die is shown in the accompanying il- 


lustrations. 


Engineering Developments 
Save Critical Materials 


Three developments are enabling the 
Transformer Division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa., to con- 
serve large amounts of war-needed ma- 
terials according to Walter M. Dann, 
assistant manager of engineering. During 
the past year 4000 tons of steel, 1000 tons 
of copper and huge quantities of oil 
were saved. 

The three engineering achievements 
making it possible to achieve these sav- 
ings are a new steel, called Hipersil; per- 
fection of a device to permit each trans- 
former to carry its maximum load safely, 
and development of an improved method 
of cooling oil in transformer tanks. 

These advances were applied to ail 
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sizes of transformers, from the 200-ton 
giants that step up electrical voltages at 
power stations to the 2-foot units mount- 
ed on poles to step down voltages for 
use in residential districts. 

In addition to saving materials, these 
engineering advances have resulted in 
better transformers. Shipping and han- 
dling have been made easier, and many 
of the larger units that formerly had to 
be shipped in parts and assembled in 
the field now can be made small enough 
to be assembled in the factory and 
shipped complete on a single flat car. 


Turner Brass Offers 
Chart on Blow Torches 
A 2-color wall chart, entitled “Know 


Your Blow Torch”, 


of the blow torch and giving lighting 


labeling all parts 


instructions and safety hints is being 
offered gratis by Turner Brass Works, 
Sycamore, IIl., to defense training schools 
and industries. The company’s only re- 
striction in passing out the charts is that 
the request be made by a responsible 
party insuring that the chart will be 


put to good use. 


24 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN VOLUME PRODUCTION 


OF AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 


available on 
Subcontract or Co-Contract basis 


Can you use these facilities? 

—A modern 5 acre plant, only 4 years old, 
completely equipped for immediate volume 
production of any or all of the items listed 
below. 

—A force of engineers, production men and 
craftsmen which, at peak volume, totals 800 
—all men trained for years in meeting the 
exacting demands and volume requirements 
of the automobile industry. 

For 24 years the American Metal Products Com- 








2ST 


pany has been a volume producer of parts and 
equipment for the automobile, truck and allied 
industries. Due to curtailed automobile produc- 
tion, the complete facilities of American Metal 
Products Company—plant, equipment and 
manpower—are available for immediate 
volume production, on a subcontract or co- 
contract basis, on any or all of the items listed 
here. 


For full details as to how we can fit into your 
production requirements, write, wire or phone 





We WELDED STEEL 
TUBES AND TUBING in 
diameters from %" to 
5" and in gauges up 
to 4". 


¥& LARGE AND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 





¥& FABRICATED STEEL 
TUBULAR PARTS AND 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 


¥& FORGED AND UP- 
SET PARTS FROM 2", 
3", 4", 5” upsetters. 





AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
5959 Linsdele Avenue 
\ DETROIT, MICH. « TYler 6-3200 
4 
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Foreign Bushing Offered Generally 
In U.S.; Saves Much Rubber 


AVAILABLE for general distribution 


in United States for the first time, an , 


entirely new line of rubber insulated 
bushings capable of absorbing vibration 
and shock and of taking torsional and 
radial movement without lubrication is 
now being manufactured by Bushings 
Inc., 3447 West Eleven Mile avenue, 
Berkeley, Mich. 

Bushings in the line are said to save 
60 to 80 per cent of the rubber in one 
important application alone, and from 
10 to 20 per cent of the amount usually 
required for bushings of the conven- 
tional design. 

Manufactured in a wide range of sizes, 
the bushings, known as Rubberflex, em- 
ploy a thinner layer of live rubber, or 
synthetics, than commonly used. Peculiar- 
ly, the thinner wall increases the life and 
efficiency of the assembly, it is reported. 
The rubber is held between an inner 
and outer cylinder of metal entirely by 
the elasticity of the rubber itself. 

Bond between rubber and metal is 
mechanical rather than chemical. This 


not only insures a slip-proof bond for 
high torsional angles but, of equal im- 
portance, it also eliminates the pile of 
waste rubber scrap that usually results 
from the assembly of conventional bush- 
ings. 

Simplicity of manufacture that permits 
a wide range of sizes and capacities to 
suit individual requirements without 
costly tooling charges consists essentially 
of “shooting” the rubber bushings be- 
tween an inner and outer metallic mem- 
ber. 

The rubber bushing is of greater out- 
side diameter than the outside cylinder 
inner cylinder. 

resistance to 


and smaller than the 
Moreover the relative 
slippage on either inner or outer cylinder 
can be increased or decreased as re- 
quired. Once the assembly is completed 
the force of the elasticity of the rubber 
in both directions keeps the assembly 
together, it is said. Wear in the usual 
sense is entirely absent in these bushings 
since torsional and radial movement is 
taken in the rubber itself. 





COMPRESSED AIR 





“GOES TO WAR” 


COMPRESSED AIR is easing women’s jobs in the nation’s war plants. In form 

of air chucks, expanding arbors and other devices it is eliminating much hand 

and arm motion—cutting down worker fatigue. This worker is using an air 

drill to put a diagonal chamfer on an aircraft engine part. The tool was con- 

sidered the only machine that could do this operation. Photo courtesy Com- 
pressed Air Institute 
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Method of manufacture permits the 
assembly of almost any metallic members. 
The bushings are currently being em- 
ployed, in another typical application, as 
insulating backing for ball, needle, bab- 
bitt, bronze and “powder” bearings. In 
this type of application, the rubber ab- 
sorbs shock and allows misalignment 
while protecting the bearing itself against 
damage. 


Preduction Formerly Limited 


Prior to this time, the bushings were 
manufactured in the United States by a 
limited number of companies, chiefly 
automotive, but for a single specific ap- 
plication which was previously approved 
by Silentbloc Co., a foreign concern. The 
new United States organization, Bush- 
ings Inc., headed by B. C. Doying of 
Detroit, as president, obtained the exclu- 
sive rights to the manufacture and gen- 
eral distribution of the bushings largely 
on the basis of the experience of R. G. 
Bradley, who was general sales man- 
ager for Harris Products Co., formerly 
of Detroit. 

The original Silentbloc 
founded in Belgium by Leon Thiry, the 


concer Was 


inventor, now a resident of this country. 
The company factories in 
Canada, England, France, and, formerly, 


in Germany and Italy as well. 


operates 


Interesting sidelight on the savings in 
rubber from the design and method of 
manufacture is the fact that both derive 
directly from a shortage of rubber that 
occurred in Europe some 15 years ago. 
At that time, it is said, the rubber sup- 
ply there had already reached the stage 
that United States manufacturers are 
now facing and the conservation of rub- 
ber, even in the most essential uses, was 
absolutely mandatory. 


Most Shears Made 
For Armed Forces 


Meeting for the first time recently, the 
scissors and shears industry Advisory 
Committee discussed simplification of 
scissors and shears for industrial and 
civilian use—a subject which arose in 
connection with possible revision of 
Limitation Order L-140 as it applies to 
the manufacture of scissors and shears. 

At present, almost the entire produc- 
tion of the industry is, directly or in- 
directly, for military requirements, it was 
disclosed at the meeting. In addition to 
Army and Navy requirements for 
scissors and shears (“sailmakers” type, 
and other used in first aid kits, airplanes, 
rubber boats, tanks and many other 
units) there is an increased demand for 
these instruments as tools required in 
production of parachutes, rubber boats, 
uniforms and all types of equipment 
constructed with textiles or rubber. 


STEEL 
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Steelmaking Suffers No Cut 
By Christmas Observance 


Some finishing capacity idle but furnaces run through. . . . 


Buying better as PRP quotas are known. . 


to support heavy demand. . . . Scrap situation improves 


CLOSING days of the year see no remission in pro- 
duction activity. Christmas is not being observed in steel- 
making departments and only part of finishing mill ca- 
pacity is taking time off for the holiday. 

In general the week averaged up well, Friday's loss 
being compensated by change in schedules on other days. 
Among foundries there will be few suspensions at the 
year end for inventories and these will be matched by 
heavier production before and after. 

In finished steel there may be some actual gain over 
the holidays, plate buying already showing some rise as 
a number of consumers follow their usual practice of en- 
tering orders at the time they send in their No. 298 
forms covering requests for deliveries two months ahead. 
They are supposed to have their orders in at least 35 
days ahead of time. This year Christmas fell on the dead- 
line date, hence some leeway is allowed. 


. ° 


Another factor which may offset holiday influences is 
receipt by consumers of PRP quotas for first quarter. Some 
buyers have held back what tonnage they could, until 
they knew what they could expect under these quotas. 
While the overall policy of Washington with respect to 
first quarter quotas is not known, it appears somewhat 
more liberal and requests have been cut less drastically 
than for fourth quarter, according to some consumers. 
The most stringent condition still is in alloy steels, large 
rounds and flats and semifinished, forgers having great 
difficulty in obtaining the latter. 

Sheet deliveries are tight, even highly-rated tonnage 
commanding delivery in March from most makers al- 
though some cold rollers can ship in February on cur- 
rent orders. Large rounds and flats are as deferred as 
ever though smaller bar sizes are a little easier, with 
shipments in six to eight weeks on top ratings. Shapes 
are easy, with deliveries in three to four weeks on all AA 
ratings. 

The steel industry has been asked to make a voluntary 
saving in fluorspar in 1948 to prevent an expected short- 
age in metallurgical grades, which is estimated at about 
50,000 tons. Increased production has been attained but 
not sufficiently to keep up with the high rate of steel 
output. 

Scrap supply in general is considered sufficient to reach 
well into the winter as melters have fair reserves in most 
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. . Ore supply large, 





DEMAND 


Increases at year end. 


PRODUCTION 


Unchanged at 99 per cent. 


PRICES 


Steady at ceilings. 











cases and yards have considerable tonnage it has not 
been possible to prepare under weather and labor condi- 
tions. This is expected to come out to replenish stocks 
over the next few weeks. Special Projects Branch of 
WPB Conservation Division has practically completed 
clearing a number of projects which will yield large ton- 
nages of high-grade material. Output of industrial scrap 
from war production is increasing somewhat but tonnage 
from automobile wreckers is declining as supply of cars 
for scrapping has decreased materially. 
° . . 

Blast furnaces in November consumed 7,227,497 gross 
tons of Lake Superior iron ore, compared with 7,370,595 
tons in October. To Dec. 1 consumption had aggregated 
76,173,610 tons, compared with 67.707,421 tons in the 
same period last year. Ore on hand at lower lake docks 
and furnaces Dec. 1 totaled 45,031,008 tons, against 38,- 
839,932 tons a year ago, deemed sufficient to meet needs 
until fresh supplies are moved next season. 

Steel production last week was steady at 99 per cent 
of capacity as efforts to get full tonnage from every unit 
were continued despite the holiday. Chicago rose 2% 
points to 102% per cent as repaired open hearths were 
returned to service. Cleveland gained 1 point to 94% per 
cent, Cincinnati 2 points to 89 and St. Louis 6 points to 
93 per cent as scrap supply was increased. Pittsburgh 
lost 1 point to 97% per cent, Wheeling 1 point to 85%, 
Buffalo 2% points to 90% and Detroit 3 points to 89. Un- 
changed rates were maintained at eastern Pennsylvania, 
95: Youngstown, 97; Birmingham, 95; and New Eng 
land. 96. 

As a means of increasing production by elimination of 
many sizes and grades of steel products which consume 
mill time additional limitations are expected to be issued 
by WPB under Limitation Order L-211. Specifications 
now in preparation include structural shapes, carbon 
plates, tubing and railroad axles and forgings. It is in- 
dicated that mechanical tubing will be reduced to 500 
stock sizes, less than a third of present number. A sim- 
plification schedule for large bar rounds is being consid- 
ered, to relieve the squeeze. 

Composite steel and iron prices close the year at the 
level maintained under Office of Price Administration 
ceilings. Finished steel composite is $56.73, semifinished 
steel $36, steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking 
scrap $19.17. 











COMPOSITE 


Dec. 26 Dec. 19 
Finished Steel .. $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 


MARKET PRICES 





MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Nov., 1942 Sept., 1942 Dec., 1941 Dec., 1937 

$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.18 

23.05 23.05 23.05 22.90 

19.17 19.17 19.17 13.40 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for 
Finished Material Dec. 26, Nov. . Dee. 
1942 1942 1942 1941 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.49 2.49 2.49 2.47 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 8.05 8.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 8.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 8.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary . $50 $3.50 8.50 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 260 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago $4.00 $4.00 34.00 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh $4.00 34.00 84.00 $4.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to 44-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Dec. 26, Nov. Sept. Dee. 
Pig Iron 1942 1942 1942 1941 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.34 
Basic, Valley 23.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.89 25.39 25.389 25.34 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 2469 24.69 24.69 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 24.00 2400 24.00 
Southern No. 2 Birmingham 20.38 20388 2088 2038 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.06 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.215 
Malleable, Valley 24.00 2400 24.00 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 2400 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago $1.54 $3154 $154 31.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.38 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.215 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, 


etc., although 


only principal established basing points for 


selected products are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


In the table. Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.o.b. mill.) 

ray A Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portsmouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 
$42.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
—— billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points. ) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
aeee 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
or. Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
ae Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 


(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at $39 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, pagevene Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, lb., $1.90. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No, 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00, 

Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 
cester add $0.30 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 
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Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25¢; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5i1c; Phila. 
del. 2.49c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59¢c; Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c, 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.35¢ at established basing points.) 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago 
base. Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner 
Corp., may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars 
produced on its 8-inch mill.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill.) 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethhlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300. . - $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 

(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
2300. . 1.70 Se 1.70 
2500. ...... 2.55 4600 . coe ee 
3000. . 0.50 MOTE EERIE 2.15 

3100... 0.70 BE 6 coweseceds 0.35 
3200. . 1.35 5130 or 5152.. 0.45 
3400. . 3.20 or 6152. . 0.95 
4000. ...... 0.45-0.55 6145 or @150.. 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 


1942, not included in following prices. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 


rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.27c. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢c; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25ce. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b. 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila. 
del. 2.28¢; New York del., 2.35¢; Pacific 
ports 2.65c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
1 ; New York del. 3.41c; Phils. del 
3.39c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 

24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, 


Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila. del. — Pacific ports —_ sateae 
. May quote Vv: 
bAshed points.) 


Birmingham, corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95e; 
zinc-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 


STEEL 
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base ey Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 


Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 

Ports ty 

Field grade ........ 3.20c 3.95e 3.30¢ 

Armature . .--- 888e 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 

al . 4.05¢ 4.80¢ 4.15¢ 

RE as a wee oe 4.95e¢ 5.70c 5.05c 

AS: 5.65c 6.40c 5.75c 

Transformer 

6,.15¢ RPS 
65 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
58 7.65¢ 8.40c 
52 8.45¢ 9.20c 


Hot-Rolled Strip: ’ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2.75c. (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 
cago base.) 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 3.00c. 
Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Worcester base 3.35c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 

Tin Mill Black Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4. 05c. 
Long 3 oe Chicago, Gary, No, 


Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating IL.C., 8-Ib. 


$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 

Plates 

Carbon Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 
points. ) 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c, 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 
Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa, may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
port.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire ............ 2.60¢ 
Galvanized wire ............ .. oo cae ee 
Spring wire .. ames sos8 Se 


Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 

polished and staples, 100-Ib. keg .... 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. ..... 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. . 
Woven fence, 12% gage and “lighter, per 

base column .. “ 
Do., 11 gage and heavier Si ed é ote 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, eens & 
Twisted barbless wire, col. ........ 
Single loop bale ties, col. oy 
Fence posts, carloads, col. .. a 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads” 


Pipe, Tubes 

Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain. 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 


A 
wh 


RBBSIS2 Say 


, 


Butt Weld 

Iron 
In. Blk. Galv, In Bik. Galv. 
33 . 24 31% 

%&% . 59 40% . 30 10 

ere 51 1-1% . 34 16 
odndud 55 shdons Ue 18% 
"aS 57% .. 37% 1 
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Lap Weld 

Steel Iron 

In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv 

oie wn a. Oe 49 Beer 23 
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dns 2%, 3 31 14% 
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Boller Tubes: Net base feet, 


prices per 1 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carioad jots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
| rr 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 chess oye 
a 9.26 10.67 ; . 
1%” 13 10.23 1172 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” 13 11.64 13.42 1106 22.93 
a , 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%" 13 14.64 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%” 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 ‘ 
214” 12 17.554 2.21 1658 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
>” 12 19.30 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%” 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
44,” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 ‘ 
os 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
6” 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 Wes 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 
ton, $40.00. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


Light rails (billet), 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rall- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tle plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Teol Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr, 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib 
18.00 4 - 7 

15 4 1 8.5 54.00c 

4 2 s 54.00c 

5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50¢ 

5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


H.R. CR 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
3038... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312 36.00 40.00 49.00 : : 
*316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 

**410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 

416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.2 23.50 
+t420.. 2400 28.50 3350 23.75 36.50 

430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
1t430F. 1950 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 

442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 

446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 

501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 

502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 

ie. Soin $$18.00 19.00 ‘ 

*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 


Basing Peint Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points, Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 
Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 
Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 


deemed basing points except in the case of 


the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 


charged. 
Celling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered 
basing point is the basing point at 

or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. 8. 
Steel Export Co. on Aprfl 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 


5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and 


\% x 6 and smaller 65% off 
Do., *% and % x 6-In. and shorter 6314 off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 eff 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 

Tire bolts SO off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 

Semifinished hex. U.8.S. S.A.E. 

fs -inch and less 62 64 

1-inch 59 60 
fi. 11-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., stmailer 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 off 
Headless, %4-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40c 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 

Structural 3. 75¢ 
%~-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 


bolt manufacturers lL.c.! $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace *$6.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.00- 8.2% 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 

Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.2% 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 112.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 

12.38 


Philadelphia, delivered 


“Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $6.50, effective Aug. 12, 1942. 
+$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 
Spot, gal., freight allowed east of 7 
Pure and 90% benzol 
Toluol, two degree 
Solvent naphtha 
Industrial xylol 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 
Do. less than car lots 
Do. tank cars 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Megethetans pune balls, bbis., to job- 
bers .. 


EBS SNBB 
eae BRF8 


8.00e 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. e004 
Sulphate of ammonia . $29.20 
95 











Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by es Price Schedule No, 


10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 


bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


Ne. 2 

Bethichem, Pa., base ...... $25.00 
Newark, N. J., dé. 26.62 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. .... 27.63 
Birdsbero, Pa., del. ....... 25.00 
Birmingham, 120.38 
Baltimore, del 25.67 
DT, 6a ces ¥eesen 25.12 
Chicago, del. 24.47 
Cincinnati, del . 24.30 
Cleveland, de . 24.12 
Newark, N. J., del . 26.24 
Philadeiphia, del. . BS 
St. is, dei. . 724,12 
Buffalo, a 24.00 
Tn +s ccdadae és; | ae 
Rochester, del. 25.53 
Syracuse, del. .......... 26.08 
Chicago, base ............ 00 
Milwaukee, del. ......... 17 
Muskegon, Mich., del.... 38 
Cleveland, base .00 


Akron, Canton, O., del... 
Detroit, base =F 
Saginaw, Mich., ’ “del.. 
Duluth, base .... 
St. Paul, del. 
base 


RS SP KEN 
= 
a 


SR8B8 assess Ssaszazeeuzas 


Granite City, m., - ‘base. 
St. Louls, del. 

Hamilton, O., base ata 
Cincinnati, del, ae 

Neville Isiand, Pa., base. men 
Pittsburgh, del., 

No. & So. sides eWwoeun 
Provo, Utah, base ........ 
Sharpsvilie, Pa., base ..... 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 

Baltimore, del. .......... 
Steelton, Pa., base aaah 
Swedeland, Pa., base ...... 
Philadelphia, del. 

Tolede, O., base ... 

Mansfield, O., del. 
Youngstown, 0., base 


SSERR: REESE LELELRS 





*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38. tOver 0.70 phos. 


Basic Bessemer Malleable 
$24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
26.12 27.62 27.12 
r Svc eee 28.15 
24.50 26,00 25.50 
19.00 iy bere < eee 
22.92 Peea' ty PER 
25.01 beuue vdema 
23.24 ree 3 » tine 
23.00 25.00 24.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
yet 26.58 26.08 
a" 27.08 26.58 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.67 25.67 25.17 
ianive chide 27.38 
28.50 24.50 24.00 
24.97 25.97 25.47 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.95 26.95 26.45 
24.00 25.00 24.50 
26.26 27.26 26.76 
23.50 25.00 24.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.00 5602s 24.50 
23.50 on 24.00 
24.68 “es 25.35 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.19 25.19 24.69 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.50 faa vinwe’s 
24.50 ore 25.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.39 cals 26.39 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
25.56 26.56 26.06 
23.50 24.50 24.00 

add SOc for each 3.25%. fFor 

$For McKees 


Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 


‘Ambridge, Monaca, 


(water) ; 


Keesport, 
City .97 


Aliquippa, 
Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 


84; Monessen, Monongahela 


MARKET PRICES 





6.00-6.50 per cent (base)..... $29.50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 


charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 


and 6.) 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ....... 
Chicago, del. 


Southern 
Semi-cold biast, high phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 


Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .......... $23.50 
ea a a 23.50 
Low Phesphorus 


Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30. 81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 


charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 


Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
eharge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%, 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 


Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsvile, 
Pa. furnace only) and Struthers 
Iron & Steel Co. may charge 3 
cents a ton in excess of ag meen 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, 
Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
exceed basing point prices by $1 per 
ton, effective April 20, 1942. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co, may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 

Refractories 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, 


Super Quality 
is ee BE. . a0 deoee ox 

First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 
Alabama, Georgia .......... 
New Jersey 
Ohio ... fo Ry OA 

Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 
Alabama, Georgia .......... 
EE 4 Gia w.ed0's 0 2e0aus 
Ohio 


Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 
Ladle Brick 

(Pa., O., W. Va., 

Dry press ....... 
Wire cut ... 


of ogi 8 see egee | 
SS 888 R 88SSHR S888 8 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk 
net ton, PRE or 

Basic Brick 

Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick . . $54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome eeese Se 
Magnesite brick ........... 76.00 
Chem. bonded REINS, soos Ce 
Fluorspar ..... .. jenna 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 
Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
BOR FT 
Bes ED. » cov cans<s 25.00-28.00 
No. 2 lump 25.00-28,00 


(Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 





Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carilots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.o.b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa, $36. 

Sossteeiptte manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c. Ton 
lots 40.00c. Annual contracts 38.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained 
ton lots, con- 
allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 


Falls, N. Y. 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
mace, any quantity 95.00c. 


Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 

45%, per Ib. contained molybdenum, 

contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 

— Pa., any quantity, 
000. 


Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per lb. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
lb. molybdenum contained cans, 
f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; ‘under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the 
toma per carioad 


us above or 


silicon above or 


. $ 74.50 
50 


F ges 


lots $147.50. Spot § $5 — 
Silico-manganese Briquets: Contract 
basis in carloads per pound, bulk 
freight allowed 5.80c; packed 6.05c 
ton lots 6.30c; less-ton lots 6.55c; 
less 200-Ib. lots 6.80c. Spot prices 
%-cent higher. 
Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 

Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 


titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 
lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 
higher. 

Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances ; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-spectal grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentexide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V.O,;; con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V. contained; spot 5 ceats 


per pound higher 

Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 

basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 

$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 

$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 

per ton high 
reonilum 


per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 
a (Approx. 20% each sili- 
manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 
i. 00c, less ton lots, 11. 50c. 


STEEL 

















WAREHOUSE 


MARKET PRICES 





STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


Plates Struc- 

Soft Hot-Rolled Strip %-in. & tural 

Bars Over Shapes 

i ee 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.35 3.85 

New York (Met.)...... 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
boa ee 3.85 3.95 445 3.55 3.55 

ee SAE 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 

Peereeee, VR. .cceccces 4.00 4.10 one 4.05 4.05 
ET Wutleeds done cas 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Washington, D.C. .... 3.95 4.10 4.45 3.80 3.80 
Ee 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
> otieeee ds 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 

EE ite lie cb den 6 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Omaha .. 4.10 4.2 4.20 4.15 4.15 
OS 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
ST oh bas cond bussed 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........... 3.68 3.58 3.53 3.68 3.68 
Bit, SE © enaaeses ces 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Indianapolis .......... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Chattanooga® ........ 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Rite dbs ab Sone 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Birmingham .......... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans ......... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Mouston, Tex. ........ 3.75 4.30 4.30 .05 4.05 
Py oh bis 6b e.6-50 008 4.20 4.23 5.45 4.75 4.45 
Los Angeles .......... 4.35 4.90 6.70 4.90 4.60 
San Francisco ........ 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.6 4.3 


*Not named in OPA price order. 
-——S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 3100 4100 


2300 6100 
1050 Series Series Series 
ER 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.)..... 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 KE 
Philadelphia .......... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
DEED» canacanacce 4.45 nthe adda doe pa 
Buffalo 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
PT. okt de taee 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland 3.30 7.5 5.85 5.85 7.70 
EE Sha on’ ok Saiuenee 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
DE, wtneds Seecee 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
A <a 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities 3.95 7.70 6.00 6,09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
RTE © wikis ea ciuaime-4 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
ES wads « os'ves nee 6.25 Seka 8.00 7.35 8.65 
Los Angeles .......... 4.60 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco ........ 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot Rolled 
Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 300-1999 pounds 


in Los Angeles; 400-89,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San Francisco; 300-4999 
pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400-14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 
400-3999 pounds in Birmingham, Memphis. 
Cold Rolled Sheets: 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Philadelphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 
in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, 
New Orleans; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 
Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150-1499 in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in Los Angeles; 300- 
10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, 


0-299 in San Francisco; 


-Sheets 





ee = 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5,00 
5.25 3.55 4.06 4.65 
5.25 3.50 eee 5.05 
5.45 3.85 at 5.40 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 
5.35 3.60 sees ilew 
5.00 3.35 a, 4.65 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 
5.15 3.25 4.10 485 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 
5.30 3.45 dae 4 5.01 
5.80 3.75 4.50 
5.71 3.85 5.25 
5.93 3.45 7 4.75 
5.75 3.85 wae 5.25 
5.50 4.00 ete 5.25 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 
7.15 4.95 7.15 5.95 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Tulsa; 


3500 and over in Chattanooga; 


Cold -——Cold Drawn Bars——, 
Rolled SA.E. S.A.E. 
Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
3.51 4.09 BR4 7.19 
3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
“ 4.15 “ “a 
3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
_ 3.65 8.40 6.75 
3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.40 3.80 8.70 7.06 
asee 4.42 a sb a 
3.45 400 8.75 7.10 
3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.83 4.54 9.09 7.44 
3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
sae 3.97 sess - 
4.39 
4.31 
™ 4.438 
5.00 4.60 
wie 6.90 ~ 
5.75 : : 
6.10 10.55 9.55 
6.80 10.80 9.80 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, 


any quantity in Twin 


Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bun- 
dies in Philadelphia: 750-4999 in San Francisco. 
Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots of all size. 


Cold Finished Bars: Base, 


1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
1 to 99, Los Angeles; 


except 
1000 and over in Portland, 


Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, except 0-4999, 
San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iren Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer ....... 
Mesabi nonbessemer 
High phosphorus 
Mesabi bessemer ..  cdiae 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
63%, contract ...... 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.f. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 


aanaok 
SSKkaa 


13.00 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos.... Nom, 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60%... Nom. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Extras for Alloy Content 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent —— Bars Bars 

Desig- per Billets per Billets 

nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100 lb. perGT 100 lb. perGT 
 < Eee 28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 $ .10 $2.00 
NE 8020....... 18-23 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 10-.20 .45 9.00 $95 $19.00 
NE 8339....... 35-.42 1.30-1.60 .20-.85 20-30 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
NE 8442....... 40-.45 1.30-1.60 .20-.35 80-40 90 18.00 140 28.00 
NE 8618....... 12-.17 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.60 15-.25 .75 15.00 125 25.00 
NE 8715... 18-.18 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.60 20-30 .80 16.00 130 26.00 
NE 8949....... 45-.50 1.00-1.30 .20--35 .40-.60 .40-.60 80-40 1.20 24.00 1.70 84.00 
NE 9255.... 50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ae 40 8.00 

NE 9262.... 55-.65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 65 13.00 

NE 9415.. 13-.18 .80-1.10 40-60 .20-.40 .20-.40 .08-.15 .80 16.00 130 26.00 
NE 9442.. 40-.45 1.00-1.80 40-60 .20-,40 .20-.40 .08-.15 85 17.00 135 27.00 
 } ae 85-.40 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 .40-.60 15-.25 1.20 24.00 1.70 934.00 
NE 9630. ...... 28-338 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 .80 16.00 130 26.00 
NE 9642....... .40-.45 1.30-1.60 40-60 .40-.60 85 17.00 135 27.00 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per 100 Ib., on finished products and $54 per gross ton on 
semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per 100 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No 


prices quoted on vanadium alloy. 
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Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 


f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 7.50-8.00c 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per 
short ton unit, duty 
paid ; $24.00 
Chrome Ore 
(Equivalent OPA schedules) : 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 


ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
(S/S paying for discharging; dry 
basis; subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 

Indian and African 


48% 2.8:1 41.00 
48% 3:1 43.50 
48% no ratio 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio ee 
45% no ratio 28.30 
48% no ratio 31.00 
50% no ratio 32.80 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% 2.5:1 lump 33.65 
48% 3:1 lump 43.58 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio 28.30 
48% no ratio 31.00 
48% 3:1 lump _ocee6,. aa 
Domestic (f.0.b. Columbus, Mont.) 
48% 3:1 ' ... 4.50 
less $7 freight allowance 
Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not duty, 
cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. 
cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimere, 
Philadelphia, New York; adjustments 
for analysis variations. (Based on 
OPA schedules.) 
Brazilian, 48% 73.8¢ 
Brazilian, 46% 71.8¢ 
Caucasian, 51% 75.3¢ 
Caucasian, 50% 74.8¢ 
Chilean, 48% 73.8¢ 
Indian, 50% 74.8¢ 
Indian, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 48% 73.8¢ 
South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
(Duty Free) 
Cuban, 51% 86.5e 
Cuban, 48% 85.0e¢ 
Cuban, 45% 82.0¢ 
Philippine, 50% 85.0c¢ 


Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 96.0c 


Molybdenum 

Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. 
cont., mines $0.75 
97 
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MARKET NEWS 








Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 94 


Sheet schedules continue to be crowd- 
ed, with many producers unable to give 
delivery on current inquiries much be- 
fore March, even on high ratings. In 
cold-rolled the rolling schedules show 
greater variance and some producers 
still can offer shipment in February. 
while others can promise nothing before 
late March. 

Narrow cold strip producers, operat- 
ing under directives, are at 70-80 per 
cent of capacity with quotas of finished 
steel sold through first quarter for the 
most part. Production about equals 
shipments, high carbon predominating 
with heat-treating a choke point with 
some mills. Revision of hot strip sched- 
ules is shifting suppliers in more in- 
stances, hot mills normally shipping te 
one consumer frequently being replaced 
by another for part of the needed ton- 
nage. Alloy scheduling is confused by 
frequent last-minute changes before 
final approval, 90 per cent of the heat 
required to be earmarked for specific 
high-rated needs before finally being 
approved. 

For delivery at Hartford, Conn., Balti- 
more and Charlotte, N. C., Associated 
Transport Inc., New York, is asking bids 
on an indefinite number of 30-foot semi- 
trailers, builders to furnish from 25 to 
50 in 1943. These semi-trailers are to 
be fabricated of stainless steel sheets, 
shot-welded and are for government 
freight transportation. Contracts include 
parts and maintenance. 

In some cases sheet mills, though 
current orders are light, are able te 
schedule rollings on only small lots 
with ratings below AA-l and AA-2, 
backlogs remaining large. Delivery 
prospects for first quarter are clouded by 
the forthcoming change to the Controlled 
Materials Plan and frequent directives. 
To meet these conditions most sheet mil! 
schedules are not formulated for more 
than two weeks ahead. 


Plates see 


Plate Prices, Page 95 


Plate demand is firmer and with ship- 
building planned to more than double 
next year most sellers expect plate mil!s 
to be more active than ever. At the 
same time some producers believe 
limitations on building construction in 
particular and better balancing of con- 
sumer inventories now in evidence will 
materially ease the effect of the pres- 
sure from expanding ship demand. 
These interests foresee a highly active 
year but do net expect demand to ex- 
ceed available capacity, which at pre- 
sent is not being used to the fullest ex- 
tent, considering that strip mills could 
provide more plates if need arose. 

Plate production continues at maxi- 
mum output as a result of increased 
quotas both for regular plate and armor 
plate. The temporary hold order which 
applied to armor plate facilities in the 
Gary, Ind., works of Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. has been lifted and construc- 
tion work on this new mill, which is 
being built for Defense Plant Corp. bv 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., has been 
resumed. The mill is about 98 per cent 
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Also at the Pilot's S 


Command seen 





KEYSTONE 








War 


— nemo sg parts are required 
to build a bomber. A large percent- 
At the command of the age are made directly from wire, only 
United Nations’ pilot are | 4 few of which are illustrated. 


not only his engines, guns, 
bombs and crew-—but also 
literally thousands of 
parts in his plane made 
from wire. In fact he 
could not get aloft with- 
out such construction 
items as control cables, 
guy wires, stays, and 
bolts. On the sea and with 
the land forces, too, as well 
asin the air . . . wire is defi- 
nitely at war, “‘drafted for 
the duration’’. Keystone, 
side by side with the 
Country’s other wire 
makers, gladly holds itself 
at the command of the 
main job at hand. 






TAPER PINS 
TURNBUCKLES 


CONTROL 
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KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Special Analysis Wire 
for Alll Industrial REINFORCING FABRIC FOR 
Uses AIRPORT RUNWAYS 
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completed, according to a_ statement 
made by B. F. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corp., on the occa- 
sion of a recent board of directors’ 
meeting. It is assumed this mill will be 
in production shortly. 


Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 95 


Wire shipments are slightly in ex- 
cess of new orders; most consumers 
operating under PRP have not received 
first quarter allocations and are placing 
partial requirements under the allowed 
percentage through January and into 
February. Ratio of buying continues 
heavy on high carbon rounds; some low 
carbon capacity, including tempering 
equipment, is down and_ deliveries 
against some low carbon items can be 
made in two to three weeks. 

Due to curtailments and _ restrictions 
on various products, finishing depart- 
ments are operating at 70 to 75 per cent 
of total capacity with the number of 
specialties narrowing. Heat-treating fur- 
naces for high carbon are operating at 
capacity, seven days a week in most 
instances. Signal wire, rope strand and 
barrage cable backlogs are large while 
increasing requirements for aircraft 
tend to increase demand for alloys. Ex- 
cept where consumers are operating un- 
der PRP, most new volume being placed 
is rated AA-l. Bulk of rod volume is 
on directives with non-integrated pro- 
ducers getting semifinished to fill higher 
rated orders for finished wire, but no 
excess. 


Tin Plate... 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 95 


Output of tin mill products for first 
quarter probably will be increased mate- 
rially, though official advice has not 
been received by all producers as tu 
their quotas. It is reported first quar- 
ter quota will be 739,000 tons, which 
would represent approximately 65 per 
cent of capacity, contrasted with esti- 
mated 35 per cent of capacity in the 
present quarter. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 95 


In view of limitations on freight car 
construction, deliveries this year will be 
down from 1941 by about 17,000 cars. 
Allowing for 2500 cars for December, 
it is estimated they will run around 70,- 
During the first 11 months commercial 
car shops delivered 46,269 for domestic 
account, and railroad shops 13,976, or 
60,245 for domestic account. In addi- 
tion, commercial car shops shipped 7713 
for export, making a total of 69,958. Last 
year, for the entire 12 months, commer- 
cial car builders delivered 66,468 for do- 
mestic account, and railroad company 
shops 17,155, a total of 84,623. Foreign 
shipments of 2386 brought the year’s 
figure up to 87,009. 

Shipments in first half of 1943 may 
run at a substantially higher rate, pro- 
vided materials are available. Ratings 
on materials should prove adequate, but 
there is the bility of a new realign- 
ment once the War Production Board 
starts balancing war and essential civilian 
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needs in general against supply, under 
the Controlled Materials Plan. However, 
at the moment 20,000 freight cars for 
domestic lines have been approved for 
construction in the first six months and 
there has been considerable talk to the 
effect that 38,000 high-rated cars for ex- 
port will be turned out during that pe- 
riod. The latter cars carry priorities of 
AA-1l; and the domestic cars, priorities 
of AA-2-x. 

Of the 20,000, approximately 9700 are 
gondolas and 7500 hopper cars, with the 
remainder flats and possibly ore cars 
but there is some question at the mo- 
ment with respect to ore cars. Perhaps 
all but 2000 or 3000 on this program 
represent cars that were ordered some 
months ago and later frozen. 

Car orders so far this year are in ex- 
cess of 64,000, with about 26,000 for 
domestic account and 38,000 for export. 
Last year car orders amounted to 121,- 
499 for domestic account and 11,024 for 
foreign. However, a number of orders 
placed last year were subsequently can- 
celled, perhaps more than 20 per cent, 
due to later restrictions on construction. 


RAILS, CARS... 
CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Central of New Jersey, 5000 tons rails, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Florida East Coast, 14,700 tons rails to Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., subject to WPB approval. 


Reading, 10,000 tons of 130-pound rails to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, ten 4-8-4- 
type steam locomotives and five 1000-horse- 
power diesel electric switchers, to American 
Locomotive, subject to WPB approval. 


BUSES BOOKED 


Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Thirteen 31 passen- 
ger for Syracuse Transit Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; nine 32-passenger for New York State 
Railway Co., Utica, N. Y.; eight 41-passen- 
ger for Southern Coach Lines, Nashville, 
Tenn.; eight 44-passenger for Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; two 33-passenger for Cen- 
tral Illinois Electric & Gas Co., Rockford, IIl.; 
two 25-passenger for Reading Street Railway 
Co., Reading, Pa.; two 33-passenger for North- 
ern Indiaxa Transit Co., South Bend, Ind.; 
two 33-passenger for Southern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co., Evansville, Ind. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 95 


Absence of awards and new inquiries 
marks the structural steel situation in 
this district. Activity thus is the lowest 
in many years, even including the de- 
pression. Structural shops still are 
working on old orders, but backlogs are 
not expected to provide work for much 
longer than through February. Plain 
shapes are available from the mill three 
to four weeks. Prospects for the indus- 
try are not bright and new business is 
drying up rapidly. Some fabricators 
are developing ship assembly work and 
thus take up some slack in their normal 
operations. However, under the mill 
quota system less steel is being allocated 
to structural mills. 

A few inquiries are being noted for 
steel piling, indicating that restrictions 
against its production may be relaxed. 


Reinforcing Bars... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 95 


Absence of new reinforcing bar busi- 
ness makes the present situation color- 
less. The trade states that business is 
at the lowest level for many years— 
even going business during the depres- 
sion required more steel than is in de- 
mand now. For all indications now, 
nothing in the way of new construction 
is in sight now, but unpredictables of 
the war program could easily upset this 
picture suddenly. Jobs involving less 
than 100 tons now are considered large. 
Although the government is trying to 
divert consumption largely to rail steel, 
mills making this product have little 
on their schedules. Rerolling rails, con- 
sequently, are available in a surplus. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 96 


Pig iron shipments in December, have 
been expedited in many cases to allow 
foundries to produce more heavily, 
allowing an extension of the Christmas 
holiday to three days without losing 
production. 

Requests for January tonnage in gen- 
eral are about the same as for Decem- 
ber. Permission to produce more heat- 
ing stoves and furnaces is expected to 
result in large allocations to some small 
producers which have not been able to 
convert to war work. An easier situa- 
tion in cast scrap grades has helped 
some melters who had been pinched for 
raw material. 

Pressure pipe manufacturers are less 
active and in some districts the foundry 
melt has declined somewhat. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 98 


Survey by War Production Board in- 
dicates a sufficient cushion of scrap 
steel and iron has been accumulated to 
carry well into the winter and salvage 
projects now under way are relied on 
to furnish additional tonnage for later 
months. Output of industrial scrap from 
metalworking operations has increased 
as. war production has grown and may 
be expected te go further before reach- 
ing a peak. Automobile wreckers have 
furnished probably their largest ton- 
nages as many yards have practically 
cleared everything and the number of 
additional cars for wrecking is relatively 
small. 

Special Projects Branch of the Con- 
servation Division has a large number of 
projects under negotiation, clearing legal 
difficulties encountered in scrapping 
bridges, buildings and other structures. 
Tonnages from these projects will be 
large when realized. Consideration is 
being given to salvaging counterweights 
on large outdoor cranes, replacing them 
with new weights made from poor qual- 
ity scrap from the household drive, as 
weight is the only quality required. 

A factor in the long range situatiou 
is that the greater part of war produc- 
tion is for foreign destination, armament, 
finished products and _ semifinished 
steel, none of which returns any scrap 
to this country. 

Buffalo consumers continue in com- 
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fortable position, reserves being suffi- 
cient for several weeks. Dealers have 
added to their yard forces for preparing 
and shipping their accumulations, mea 
released from lake boats and docks be- 
ing recruited for this purpose. Cold 
and snow has retarded shipments from 
outside but has given opportunity to at- 
tack material already in yards. It is 
claimed all material collected in the 
household drive has been collected for a 
radius of 50 miles from Buffalo, but 
much of it still is in scrap yards. 

In the eastern Pennsylvania district 
heavy breakable cast is scarce and con- 
siderable pressure is being exerted for 
acid and electric furnace scrap. Steel- 
makers are in comfortable position on 
heavy melting steel and in the case of 
turnings are receiving more than they 
can use effectively. Dealers complain 
not enough material is being received 
to keep them busy, due to severe winter 
weather. 

In the Cincinnati district the position 
is easy, though movement has been 
slowed by cold weather restrictions on 
yard work. Foundries are comfortably 
stocked and are inspecting more closely. 
Steel mills are accepting all offerings 
and have reserves for all nearby require- 
ments. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 97 


Blast furnaces in the United States 
consumed 7,227,497 gross tons of Lake 
Superior iron ore in November, com- 
pared with 7,370,595 tons in October 
and 6,313,933 tons in November, 1941. 
Cumulative consumption to Dec. 1 this 
year has been 76,173,610 tons, com- 
pared with 67,707,421 tons in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Iron ore on hand at blast furnaces in 
the United States Dec. 1 totaled 45,- 
031,003 tons, against 44,415,052 tons a 
month earlier and 38,839,932 tons a 
year ago. Ore on Lake Erie docks Dec. 
1 totaled 7,151,439 tons, compared with 


6,784,039 tons Nov. 1 and 5,290,117 
tons a year previously. 
Canadian consumption in November 


was 228.290 tons, in October 228,069 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 


Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 


Solid scrap containing over 12% 1.80c 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 1.60 
Turnings, millings containing over 12%. . 1.60 
Do., 5 to 12% ...140 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% 1.25 
Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% moly' 

denum, 0.50 vanadium Pe 
Turnings, millings, same basis .10.50 

Solid scrap, not less than 8% molyb- 
denum, 4% tungsten, 1% vanadium . .13.50 
Turnings, milli.gs, same basis ; 11.50 

Mixed Scrap 

(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained tungsten. . 1.60 
Solid scrap, each 1% molybdenum ...... 80 
turnings, each 1% tungsten 1.40 
Millings, turnings, each 1% molybdenum -70 












CRANES 
. a 
HOISTS 


ently to a policy of installing 
equipment. 





om. 
a 


Similar to the blood stream and 
vital organs of the human body are 
the electric circuits, motors, con- 
trollers, etc. of electric cranes 
and hoists. 

In recognition of their impor- 
tance Euclid has adhered consist- 
“better than necessary” electrical 


The wiring of Euclid Cranes and Hoists is heavier, more carefully 
applied and more thoroughly guarded than that of other equipment. 


Specially built controllers are 
motors are installed. Protective 


used. Only first quality crane type 
devices for all motors are installed 


and every safety factor for the protection of operators is installed. 
To all who may be interested we will gladly explain in detail the 














various exceptional elec- 
trical features of Euclid 
Cranes and Hoists that pro- 
vide “uncommonly strong 
electrical constitutions” and 
are largely responsible for 
their long life and unex- 
celled performance. 

Write for crane and hoist 
catalogs and investigate 
Euclid equipment before 
placing your next order. 





CRANE & HOIST 


COMPANY 
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tons and in November, 1941, 187,094 
tons. To Dec. 1 Canadian furnaces had 
smelted 2,292,493 tons, compared with 
69,273,701 tons in the corresponding pe- 
ricd last year. As of Dec. 1 Canadian 
furnaces had on hand 1,521,016 tons, 
compared with 1,468,191 tons. Nov. 1 
and 1,404,584 tons Dec. 1, 1941. 

As of Dec. 1 active blast furnaces in 
the United States numbered 172, com- 
pared with 174 a month earlier, and 


170 Dec. 1, 1941. 


Warehouse... 
Warehous: Prices, Page 97 


Warehouse stocks of certain items 
continue to improve, but supply is ex- 
ceedingly tight for all alloy and cold- 


drawn lines. Demand remains heavy, 
but is somewhat lighter than existed 
during the past few months, when buy- 
ers were seeking steel almost frantically. 
The better receipts apply to structurals, 
plates, bars and a few other hot rolled 
products, but shortages exist in certair 
sizes, making for inconvenient unbal- 
ance. The NE steels are available in 
somewhat larger allotments, but they 
must be dispatched to customers on the 
waiting list almost as soon as they are 
unloaded, so that distributors have bee:: 
unable to build up stocks of ary con- 
sequence. 

Mill shipments to warehouse have de- 
clined somewhat although the situation 
has been eased by recent larger receipts, 












This War Savings Flag which 
flies today over companies, 
large and small, all across the 
land means business. it means, 
first, that 10% ofthe company’s 
gross pace’ is being invested 
in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employ- 
ees of dll these companies are 
making a definite contribution 
to Victory... by helping to 
buy guns, tanks, and planes that 
America and her allies must 
have to win. And it means 
that billions of dollars will be 
held in readiness for post-war 
readjustment. 


mm SAVE WITH 





FOR VICTORY TODAY 
SINESS TOMORROW 


Get This Flag Flying Now! 


ress) War Savings Bonds 


Think what 10% of the na- 
tional income, saved in War 
Bonds now, month after month 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ...and pros- 
perity tomorrow, keep the War 
Bond Pay-Roll Savings Plan 
rolling in your firm. Get that 
flag flying now! For full de- 
tails, plus samples of result- 
getting literature and promo- 
tional helps, write or wire: 
War Savings Staff, Section F, 
Treasury Department, 709 
Twelfth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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though most of this material moved out 
promptly to consumers. Plates, for a 
time more plentiful in odds and ends, 
have become scarce again. Stocks of 
sheets are light and all cold-rolled and 
alloy items are in small supply, with 
assortments much broken. 


Fluorspar... 
Fluorspa’ Prices, Page 96 


Voluntary conservation of fluorspar 
by steel producers has been asked by 
the fluorspar section of the War Pro- 
duction Board. The plan is to reduce 
consumption 10 to 15 per cent in the 
hope of avoiding a shortage of some 
50,000 tons of the metallurgical grade 
in 1943 at the present rate of consump- 
tion. At the same time it was made 
known that substantial tonnages of new 
fluorspar will be added to the supp!y 
through increased production and im- 
ports. 

Mine shipments of all grades of fluor- 
spar from mines to consumers in 1941 
were 320,000 tons, an increase of 80,- 
000 tons over 1940. Requirements for 
1943 are expected to be close to 500,000 
tons. 

To meet these essential needs of the 
steel, aluminum, and aviation gasoline 
industries, domestic production has been 
increased to 350,000 tons this year. But 
while imperative needs are barely being 
met at this time, next year’s domestic 
production would, if corrective steps 
were not taken, drop many thousands 
of tons. To avoid a potential shortage 
for war production of 100,000 tons next 
year, WPB is now carrying on an ag- 
gressive program to stimulate produc- 
tien. 

The principal fluorspar producing 
area, the Ohio River Valley in Kentucky 
and Illinois, produces over 80 per cent 
of the nation’s fluorspar. Miners from 
this area have been lost to the Army, 
to military construction, and to higher- 
paying war production plants, and as a 
direct result production is falling off. In 
view of existing manpower shortages in 
this area, the only hope of keeping up 
production is for men now working in 
the mines to get out more ore per man. 

Extensive explorations are being made 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
U. S. Geological Survey to uncover new 
deposits. Drilling has been completed 
on several important new sources in the 
west, and the WPB is assisting in the 
development of projects in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho. These new projects are expected 
to account for upwards of 40,000 tons. 
of new fluorspar production per year, a 
substantial amount of which will come 
in during 1943. 


OPA Rules on Scrap 
Schedule Questions 


Recent price interpretations concern- 
ing iron and steel scrap made by OPA 
include the following: 


(1) Price determination; mixed cast 
and steel scrap: The mixed shipment 
provisions of the schedule do not apply 
merely to mixtures of various grades of 
steel or various grades of cast. These 
provisions also apply where steel and 
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cast scrap are mixed in the same vehicle. 

(2) Price determination, failure of 
railroad to submit average price in- 
formation: Where a railroad company 
failed to submit average informa- 
tion for a particular grade within two 
weeks after Feb. 9, 1942 as required 
by Section 1304.14(a) or (b), its maxi- 
mum price for such grade is determined 
by Section 1304.14 (d), even if the fail- 
ure to submit such information was 
inadvertent. 

(3) Price determination, shipping 
points: In the event a shipment of 
scrap is rejected and reworked and then 
reshipped to another consumer the scrap 
assumes a new shipping point computed 
on the basis of the point from which the 
scrap is reworked. Thus, where the 
scrap is shipped by rail after reworking, 
it is at its shipping point after it has 
been reworked and loaded on cars. 

(4) Price determination, uncut frogs 
and switches are classified as unpre- 
pared No. 1 heavy melting steel under 
the schedule. 

(5) Price determination, black sheet 
scrap: Black sheet scrap, such as auto 
body and fender stock, suitable for pre- 
paration into No. 2 bundles is unpre- 
pared No. 2 bundles and may be sold 
at a price not to exceed $4 per gross 
ton below the maximum price for No. 2 
bundles. Such scrap is not to be con- 
sidered as the unprepared form of No. 2 
busheling. 

(6) Price determination, weights: Un- 
der the schedule, payment for all scrap 
is to be made on the basis of weights 
at the point of delivery. Where a con- 
sumer is a member of a weighing asso- 
ciation or has facilities for weighing 
scrap, settlement should be on the basis 
of mill weights. Where the consumer 
does not have weighing facilities, settle- 
ment is to be made on the basis of 
railroad weights. Shippers’ weights 
may not be used to determine the 
weight at the point of delivery. 

(7) Price determination, barge rate 
and shipping point price: In comput- 
ing the maximum shipping point price 
a dealer in scrap need not have yard 
facilities for handling water shipment 
of scrap, nor need he have handled 
scrap by barge movement, to be per- 
mitted to deduct the barge rate, the 
dock charge, and the lowest established 
switch from his yard to the dock at a 
particular point. Thus, if there is an 
established barge rate from point X to 
the most favorable basing point, a dealer 
having a yard away from the point X 
water front, may use such barge rate in 
computing his maximum shipping point 
price. 

(8) Price determination, quantity 
shipped and shipping point price: The 
maximum shipping point price is the 
same for any one grade of scrap, at any 
particular shipping point, regardless of 
the quality of scrap shipped. Thus, a 
comparison should be made of the com- 
putation of the shipping point prices 
within a basing point where the same 
switching charge deduction is used, re- 
gardless of the tonnage shipped and 
regardless of whether delivery is by rail 
or solely by motor vehicle. 


Nonferrous Metals... 


New York—Division of Information, 
WPB, has issued a pamphlet including 
a review of production accomplishments 


December 28, 1942 
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HANDLING AT LES 


Furnished in Push Type 
Hand Geared 
Moter Driven Type 
One, Two and Three 
Motor Floor Controlled, 
Up to 5 Ton Capacity 


Keep ahead of delivery dates by installing 


this MONORAIL underhung, single beam 
side-braced CRANE (up to 45 ft. span) 






* 


vA 
LUOCCFKL 


S COST! 












% You are going to see a worthwhile pick-up in materials 


handling speed, 


and effect big labor savings when you 


install the standard Monorail Crane illustrated above. 


Use either the Push-Type—Hand-Geared or Motor-Driven 
type equipped with 1, 2 or 3 motors operated by pushbutton 


control from the floor. 
centers. 


Motor driven types have 
reducer units fully enclosed, 
running in oil. Trucks on all 
types are structural members 
of box construction for strength 
and rigidity. Steel wheels have 
double row ball bearings. 





PILLAR TYPE Ne. $4) | 


A selt- +p eee crane 
with 220 degree swing 
Capacity up to 


Furnished with hand or 
electric hoist, 


lbs. with 14’ 


quired. 


Span up to 45 ft. between beam 


radius 





as re 





WRITE TODAY—State fully your Monorail Crane requirements. 
Get new circular on complete Jib Crane line now. No obligation. 


2912 CARROLL AVE. 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL COMPANY 


Phone KEDzie 7475 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 





-——_Cop per Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del Casting New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 


Dec Conn, Midwest refinerw Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
1-24 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as speci- Copper, hot rolled ..........-++++-- 17.87 
fied. Copper and brass products based on Anodes 
12.00c Conn. copper Copper, untrimmed ........... o> oat BIB 
Sheets Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 4 Yellow brass (high) ess eees .. 19.78 
Copper, hot rolled 20. 
Lead, cut to jobbers ok ae OLD tee « cia ates ti 
Zinc, Le.l. 18.15 (in conte per pound, earlets) 
Tubes Copper 
High yellow brass ... 22.23 No. 1 heavy Sere ey cede 9.25-10.00 
Seamless copper .. ‘ , 21.87 Light 7.25- 8.00 
Rods Brass 
High yellow brass ............. 15.01 No. 1 composition 8.50- 9.00 





“STEEL MUSCLED” FOR HARD WORK 


yy Horsburgh & Scott Gears are rugged and dependable for in- 
dustry’s hardest tasks . . . gears that stand supreme in quality of 
materials and in workmanship .. . and here are three of the reasons 
why: 1. Patterns designed for strength. 2. Accurate machining 
and cutting to specifications. 3. Finest materials used .. . for ex- 
ample, unless otherwise specified, steel gears are made from .40 
carbon steel which has a higher tensile strength and wears much 
longer than commonly used .15-.20 carbon steel. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
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Yellow brass castings .......... 5.50- 6.00 
Auto radiators ...«» -6.12%-6.62% 
Red brass, borings & turnings .... 8.00- 8.50 
Zinc 
BOT Sees eS, Sey 4.75- 5.00 
New clippings ..... i etkae warp 6.00- 6.50 
Aluminum 
GR 5 od paie.o Stee as OBO 8 9.75-10.25 
Cast ok ant BB - .. 8.75- 9.25 
ER bl a bss cc's wb oR ae .... 8.50- 8.75 
Sheet ee WRG Fee es 8.75- 9.25 
Lead 
Heavy ene» ue alba & a 6s 
Mixed babbitt .......... .... §.86- 5.50 
Electrotype shells ............ 5.00- 5.50 
Stereotype, Linotype .... 6.00- 6.75 
Tin and Alloys 
ck occ bec ceuess 44.00-46.00 
Sy METRE ona ccs seracee $2.00-36.06 
Solder joints ........ viaics Saw eee 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1.c.l. 12.50 
Standard No. 12 aluminum .... . 14.50 
MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 

99.8% ingot, carlots ....... 22.50 

100 Ib. to carlots ; 24.50 
Extruded sticks, % to 2 Ib. 

Carlots ee a 8 File ; $2.00 

100 tb. to carlots .. . $4.00 





and problems in the first year of war. 
Highlights of those portions of the re- 
port covering metals were: 

Copper—United States supply in- 
creased to nearly 3,000,000 tons in 1942 
compared with the previous all-time 
high of 2,460,000 tons in 1941. Despite 
a supply greater than the entire world 
output in 1939 and despite the shutting 
off of all copper to non-essential needs, 
production in many munitions plants 
was dislocated because copper was not 
available. Scrap collection was a most 
important source of metal, resulting ini 
more than 600,000 tons of refined cop- 
per during 1942. 

Zinc—Shortages of zinc were antici- 
pated two years ago, and conservation 
measures were taken in the early days 
of the national defense program to 
bring supply into balance with demand. 
It was not until mid-1942 that zinc 
again became critical. The United 
States faces the second year of war with 
uncertainty of its future zinc supply. 
During the past year 48 projects recom- 
mended by the Zinc Division of WPB 
were put into construction. These pro- 
jects include development of new ore 
deposits, opening of new mines, mills, 
smelters and refineries. One new smel- 
ter was completed in 1942 and four 
electrolytic refineries with an annual 
capacity of 216,000 tons were put into 
operation. The most serious problems 
now concern ore deposits, which are 
limited, and the shortage of labor. 

Lead—Lead is the one important 
metal in which a critical shortage did 
not exist at the close of 1942. United 
States supply at the end of 1942 was at 
the rate of 1,308,000 tons per year com- 
pared with 1,339,000 late in 1941. About 
350,000 tons of this lead were recovered 
from scrap, a decline of about 10 per 
cent from 1941 which was more than 
offset by increased imports. The net 
gain in available lead supply grew out 
of restrictions in civilian uses. Principal 
concern for lead during the year has 
been to build a stockpile to take care of 
all contingencies. To this end all pos- 
sible production has been encouraged, in- 
cluding premium payments of 2.75-cents 
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a pound above regular price for all pro- 
duction over quota. 

Tin—The Longhorn tin smelter in 
Texas was completed this year and may 
be expanded to capacity of nearly 100,- 
000 tons. At present it can handle all 
the tin ore now available to the United 
Nations. Efforts to recover tin from 
cans are expected to provide more than 
5000 tons of tin a year. A project of 
great importance is the current expan- 
sion of electrolytic tin plate manufac- 
turing facilities. Pre-war tin plate was 
made by the hot-dipping process, using 
about 1.5% tin and 98.5% steel in tin 
plate. The electrolytic process make: 
tin plate with only 0.5% tin. These new 
plants will be in operation in time for 
the 1943 food crop and will save over 
20,000 tons of tin per year. 


MEETINGS.... 


Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc.— 
Opening session of the fifteenth annual 


convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Jan. 16-17, will be devoted to ad- 
dresses by representatives of various 


government agencies interested in the 
scrap problem. At the afternoon ses- 
sion problems of yard operators and of 
brokers will be discussed and recom- 
mendations made. An informal dinner 
is scheduled for the evening of Jan. 16. 


American Foundrymen’s Association 
—Apprentice molding and patternmak- 
ing contests will be held in 1943 with 
the winners of local competitions sub- 
mitted for the national contest at the 
association’s annual 


Louis, April 28-30. 


conference, St. 


Labor-Management Committees 
To Study Truck Transportation 


Special labor-management committees 
will be appointed in 25 “critical” cities 
to survey labor shortages and potential 
labor reservoirs in the motor transport 
industry, Otto S. Beyer, director, Trans- 
port Personnel Division, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, announces. 

Cities named as “critical”, because of 
truck driver shortages are: Akron, Balti- 
more, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O., Den- 
ver, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Oakland, Calif., 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg.. 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Diego, 
Calif., San Francisco, and Seattle. 

Three representatives of the trucking 
companies in each city and three from 
the city locals of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters will be named 
by their principals to each of the special 
committees. 

Objective of the survey will be to 
devise ways and means completely to 
utilize truck driver manpower sources 
within each city so as to avoid among 
other things, bringing new people into 
critical localities. 
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New Sources for Iron and Steel 
Scrap:Sought by War Agencies 


WHILE pressuré to bring out iron 
and steel scrap has been relieved some- 
what by results of the various drives in 
recent weeks, officials of the various 
WPB Conservation Division branches 
concerned with salvage operations em- 
phasize the necessity for a continued 
program of scrap procurement from 
sources other than those tapped by the 
special campaigns. 

Output of industrial 


scrap derived 


Here’s a REALISTIC ANSWER 10 
WAR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS... 





ing: 


v¥ Arc Welding—hand, automatic or semi- 


automatic. 


¥ Brazing—Spot Welding. 


v Drilling and Tapping. 
/ Hot-dip galvanizing. 
v¥ Pressure Testing. 


v¥ Drawing and Stamping. 


v¥ Hot or Cold Riveting. 


For 100% War Production—put SCAIFE in your production line! 


Release your machinery and 
equipment for vital war wean 
tion by letting Scaife ma 

cylinders, tanks and other con- 
tainers for liquids, air or gases. You'll get an 
expert job and speed your production. 

Augment your own facilities by 
sub-contracting to Scaife the 
making of cylindrical or welded 
products, or any manufacturing 
operations involving the follow- 


from metalworking operations has bee» 
growing with the expansion in war 
production and may be expected to 
climb further. On the other hand, cer 
tain other sources are drying up or hav> 
tapered materially. 

Dormant scrap from industrial plants 
and household offerings are largely of 
a nonrecurring nature and cannot be ex- 
pected to maintain the volume of past 
Auto have 


months. graveyards also 





e your 


SCAIFE company 


General Offices and Works 


OAKMONT, PA. 


Pittsburgh District 


entatrves in Principal Cstres 
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BISSETT was your 








READY TO SHIP DIRECT TO You USE THIS BOOK | 


110 pages of listings, 








* Aircraft Steels *® Alloy Steels * Ball Bearing Steel grades, weights, sizes, 
* Boiler Tubes * Chisel Steel * Cold Finished Steels eee Sale 208 snter- 


* Cumberland Ground Shafts * Drill Rod 
*% High Speed Tool Bits * S.A.E. Steels * Shim Steel * 
* Strip Steels * Spring Steels * Tool Steels 
*® Tool Steel Tubing 





‘945 £. 67TH STREET - CLEVELAND OHIO - HENDERSON 0995 
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They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-tMathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 


The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
have a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna hes the swaging machines from 4" 
to 4" and the exporience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 


ETNA 


MACHINE COMPAN Y 
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furnished more than a normal amount 
of scrap as a consequence of the con- 
certed effort to junk old cars, and al- 
though the jalopies will continue to be 
dismantled in substantial number, the 
potential tonnage of scrap from that 
direction tends downward. 

An increasing amount of scrap is ex- 
pected to come from special projects— 
abandoned bridges, mines, buildings, 
etc. Special Projects Branch of the 
Conservation Division, which handles 
what legal difficulties must be over- 
come before such structures can be trans- 
formed into scrap, has a relatively large 
number of such jobs under negotiation. 
Tonnages will run high individually on 
these projects, compared with the small 
lots generally obtained from each of the 
numerous contributors to the special 
salvage campaigns. 

Other possible sources of scrap are be- 
ing examined. For instance, considera- 
tion is being given to the salvaging of 
counterweights on large outdoor cranes 
by substituting some of the low quality 
scrap accumulated in recent drives. 
These weights are said to be made of 
material desirable for scrap—not to be 
confused with sash-weight compositio:. 
—and comprise a surprisingly large ton- 
nage. While the low-grade household 
scrap is moving into consumption, steel- 
works encounter difficulty in absorbing 
the material except as a rather small 
proportion of the total charge. 

A sufficient cushion of scrap to tide 
steelmakers over the winter appears to 
be in prospect. By next spring addition- 
al new blast furnaces will be in produc- 
tion and will help to take up what slack 
results from conclusion of special scrap 
drives, but the supply problem will con- 
tinue to be aggravated by the fact 
most of our war production is destined 
for abroad, including both manufac- 
tured items and finished and semi- 
finished steel products—all of which 
return no scrap to this country. 





Scrap Stocks Gain 13 
Per Cent During October 


Domestic stocks of steel and iron 
scrap at the end of October at consum- 
ers, suppliers’ and producers’ plants 
were approximately 6,260,000 gross tons, 
an increase of 13 per cent over 5,545,000 
tons on Sept. 30, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Consumer stocks were 
up 11 per cent and suppliers and pro- 
ducers reported increases of about 22 
per cent. The gain in consumer stocks 
was lifted by larger deliveries of pur- 
chased scrap. 

Total consumption of ferrous mate- 
rials, scrap and pig iron, was 9,364,000 
tons in October, an increase of 7 per 
cent over September. 
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CLEAN 'EM UP WITH \ 


CLEANBLAS| 


SHOT & GRIT 


Alloy Metal Abrasive Ca 


ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


NEW BOOK 
on ARC 
WELDING 


New Edition “Procedure Hand- 
book of Arc Welding.” Bigger than 
ever. Wider in scope. Latest in- 
formation on all phases of arc 

welding—the ace process of war IN G CHAPTERS: 
production and key to progress 1308 pages 
and increased earning power in 1810 illustrations 
post-war era. |. Welding Methods & 
Authoritative. Recognized the a 

world over as the “bible” on arc 
welding design and practice. Many 
thousands in use by welders, de- IV. Weld Metal & 
signers, engineers and shop man- Methods of Testing 
agers. Standard text in hundreds V. Weldability of Metals 
of schools and colleges. 
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SPRING ano WIRE FORM PARTS 















A*5.00 Value $150 2% 
for only —— bal for Every Mechanical Yse 
($2.00 outside U. S.) Size 6” « 9” x 154" Iustrated are only a few of the 
e ’ thousands of different shapes and 
Order your copy today forms of Springs and Wire Forms 
furnished by Hubbard for use on 
Mail order and check to manufacturers’ products — Whot 


kind of a Part Like These do you 


, 4 T e & | — > solve your porticular 


H M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
1213 West Third St. Cleveland, Ohie since 1 905 449 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
ee 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT 


Data on subcontract work are issued by 
Contact either the office issuing the data or 


and 
attention and avoid delay. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 


of WPB, 226 West Jackson boulevard, is seek- 


ing contractors for the following: 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ill, at- 
tention Owen J. Higgins: Idler arm on pri- 
ority AA-1l, contractor to supply material. 
Size, 15 x 832 inches. Material, cast steel. 
Quantity, 8000 at 270 per week. Equipment, 
8-inch spindle horizontal boring mill, plain 
No. 3 horizontal milling machine, 36-inch 
arm radial drill. 


Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick boulevard, 
Lincolnwood, Ull., attention Clinton S. Davis. 
Aluminum and brass castings to be machined, 
subcontractors in Chicago metropolitan dis- 
trict preferred. Contractor supplies mate- 
rial, tools, fixtures and gages. Quantity, 3700 
to 5700 of five items. Equipment, turret 
lathes of 1 and 1% inches bar capacity, 15- 
ton inclinable press, vertical profiler 14 «x 
48 inches. Tolerances, .001 and .002. 

Budd Wheel Co., 12141 Charlevoix, Detroit, 
attention W. R. Davis, Wheel hub, 1 x 5 
inches, AA-1l priority. Contractor supplies 
material. Quantity, 90,000 at rate of 15,000 
monthly. Material cold-rolled steel. Equip- 
ment, 1%-inch capacity single spindle auto- 
matic screw machine, 14-inch bar capacity 
turret lathe, two-spindle bench drill, 4-ineh 
drilling capacity. 

Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., attention Kenneth Urau. Four 
items requiring 800,000 each at 100,000 per 
month. Material, cold-rolled steel and brass, 
% x 1 inch and 1 x 1 inch. Material, 1020 
or WDX 1314 steel. Equipment, four and 
six-spindle automatic screw machines, 

drill. Prefers subcontractor within 100 miles. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., 240 North Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago, attention W. M. Cam- 
eron. Two lots of cast iron blocks, 14 of 
each, 88 x 172 inches, 5000 and 8000 
pounds, Operations, four setups for plan- 
ing. Equipment, open-side planer, 84-inch. 
Priority, AA-1. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp., 427 West Randolph street, 
Chicago, attention M. G. Brand. One item is 
shaft. Blanks furnished by prime require only 
splining and carburizing. Second item is 
adjusting screw. Priority AA-1. Equipment, 
four-inch spline milling machine, carburiz- 
ing, four-spindle automatic screw 

%-inch capacity, hand milling machine 6 x 
14 inches. 

Continental Can Co., 7600 South Racine av- 
enue, Chicago, attention John Aschbach. Cyl- 
inder housings for oil replenishers. Quan- 
tity, 50, size 5 x 22 inches, material bronze. 
Equipment, No. 3 vertical milling machine, 
three-spindle horizontal boring mill, plain 
No. 3 horizontal milling machine, 12 x 30- 
inch cone head engine lathe. Jig borer pre- 
ferred to vertical milling machine. 

Corp., Cincinnati, O., attention W. A. 
Aiken. Valve seat. Material, stainless steel 
type 303 chrome nickel supplied by con- 
tractor. Permanent form tools to be quoted 
separately, other tools included in price. 
Priority AA-1 and AA-2. Equipment, single- 
spindle automatic screw machine %-inch bar 
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capacity, hand milling machine 6 x 14 inches, 
carburizing, cadmium plating. Quantity, 
25,000. 


Federal Electric Co., 8700 South State street, 


Chicago, attention W. F. Moorhouse. Spacer 
screw for siren. Material, cold-rolled steel. 
Number, 40,000, on AA-I priority. Equip- 
ment, single-spindle automatic screw machine 
%-inch capacity, turret lathe %-inch bar 
capacity. 


P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., 3029 East Washing- 


ton, Indianapolis, Ind., attention K. R. Rob- 
erts. This contractor seeks subcontractors on 
several items in quantities of 25,000 to 
100,000. Material, brass. Equipment, single- 
spindle automatic screw machines, hand mill- 
ing machines. Pri-rity, AA-1. Contractor sup- 
plies material. 


Pettibone Mulliken Co., 4710 West Division 


street, Chicago, attention R. F. Marsden. 
Machining of trunnion. Boring mill must have 
positive feed for cutting 12-inch 8SNS-2 in- 
ternal thread. Prefer subcontractors within 
50 miles. Work will continue through 1943. 
Quantity, 500. Dimensions, 25 x 30 inches. 
Material, cast steel. Equipment, horizontal 
boring mill with 4-inch spindle. Tolerance, 
.002. 


Studebaker Corp., aviation division, South 


Bend, Ind., attention J. M. Wilder. Screw. 
Quantity, 1,000,000, size 1 x 1% inches. Sub- 
contractor should have thread grinder. Thread 
is .488-20 USF x .62-inch long. Contractor 
supplies material. Equipment, l-itch ca- 
pacity single-spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine, plain No. 0 horizontal milling ma- 
chine, 7 x 16 x %-inch bench lathe, \%- 
inch drilling capacity two-spindle bench 
drill, 5 x 18-inch external thread grinder, 
hardening equipment. 


Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wis., attention A. W. 


Schroder. Pressure plate, 12 x 25 x %-inch 
cast iron. Quantity, 112 in lots of 25. Faces 
must be ground parallel within plus or minus 
.0005. Contractor supplies material. Weight, 
approximately 90 pounds each. Equipment, 
No. & vertical milling machine, 36-inch arm 
radial drill, No. 2 Morse single-spindle sen- 
sitive drill, 12 x 36-inch surface grinder. 


Tropic-Aire Inc., 4501 Augusta boulevard, Chi- 
Booster 


cago, attention F. G. Schminder. 

holder 1 x 2 inches, alloy steel furnished 
contractor. Priority, AA-l. Equipment, six 
spindle automatic screw machine 1%%-inch 
capacity, turret lathe l-inch bar capacity. 
Tolerance, .003. 


Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1300 West Diversey 


Parkway, Chicago, attention H. S. Nachman. 
Job covers making of die for flanges. Con- 
tractor also wishes 8000 stampings to be 
made and will place with same contractor 
if possible. Contractor supplies material for 
flanges only. Size, 6 x 4 inches. Material, 
tool steel. Equipment, heavy duty engine 


ing machine, 1 x 8%-inch die filing ma- 
chine, No. 2 Morse single-spindle sensitive 
drill. Priority, .001. 


Display No. 307: Link forgings. Material, AN- 
QQ-S-756 steel, furnished by sub. Tool cost 
to be quoted separately; five pieces of vari- 
ous sizes. Equipment, 5000-pound drop board 
hammer, 10,000 and 12,000-pound drop 
hammers, normalizing and annealing fur- 
naces. Tolerances, };, “4s and y-inch. Prime 
contractor, Chrysler Corn., Detroit, atten- 
tion W. N. Brown. 


Display No. 316: Material cold-rolled steel 
tubing, cast iron, brass and aluminum cast- 
ings, furnished by prime. Total of 27 items 
varying in size, some rather small and up 
to 20 x 20 inches and 72 inches long. Quan- 
tities 400 to 1600 per item. Tolerance .005. 
Equipment, %-inch bar capacity turret lathe; 
%-inch capacity bench drill press; 3-inch 
cutoff machine; ‘-inch capacity vertical 
tapping machine or tapping attachment; 
hand miller; %-inch capacity single-spindle 
drill press; %-inch capacity vertical tapping 
machine or tapping attachment. Prime con- 
tractor, Standard X-Ray Co., 1932 North 
Burling street, Chicago, attention P. P. 
Preston. 


Display No. 320: Grommets. Material, SAE 1010 
dead soft steel, furnished by sub. Total of 
eight items, sizes %-inch O.D. x \-inch, to 
l-inch O.D. x %-inch. Priority, AA-1. Prime 
will consider eyelet machine. Quantity, 
100,000 and 2,000,000 pieces. Tolerance, 
.010. Prime contractor, Shakeproof Inc., 2501 
North Keeler avenue, Chicago, attention 
George Jensen. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 17 Court street, is seeking contractors 
fer the following: 


SC-35: Automatic screw machine work for 
machines having %-inch diameter bar ca- 
pacity. Secondary operations on hand screw 
machine and bench drilling. Three items 
ranging in length from 2% to 3;%-inch. Ma- 
terial, hex steel SAE 1020 supplied by prime 
contractor. Tolerance, .005. AA-1 priority. 
Quantities 2,000,000 each size. Reference, 
1-A-414. 


SC-36: Steel foundry facilities for various sizes 
marine castings ranging from 50 to 500 
pounds. Quantities range from 40 to 1600. 
Total requirements about 100 tons. Deliv- 
eries spread over 1943, starting in January. 
High priority. Reference, 1-A-4153. 


SC-37: Horizontal boring mill facilities suitable 
for boring valve chambers 6% to 11% inches 
diameters. Tolerance, .001. Twenty-two each 
of three items weighing 2000 to 3500 pounds. 
Iron castings and cutter heads supplied by 
prime contractor. Priority, AA-1l. Early de- 
livery required. Reference, 1-F-380. 
Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 

Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 

Street Station building, reports the following 

subcontract opportunities: 


Roystuart 64-4: Eastern shipyard requires 24 
rudder quadrants and emergency tillers. 
Equipment required, 70-inch chucking lathe 
or vertical boring mill, slotter, No. 4 hori- 
zontal milling machine, cutting torch, elec- 
tric arc welder, 8-inch bench lathe, drill 
press. Overall dimensions, quadrant hub 12 
inches deep x 10 inches long and eight feet 
wide; tiller, seven feet long x 19 inches wide 
and 7% inches deep. Material, medium steel 
and cast steel, te be furnished by subcon- 
tractor. Prints and specifications at Phila- 
delphia office. 

Roystuart 61-1: An Ohio corporation requires 
25,000 discharge valve seats. Material, stain- 
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AID PRODUCTION APETY 


Use... TSSL _ 
Safety Steel Stamps are 
made in stock Letter and 4 MMPS 
Figure sets; made-to-order MU S 


line stamps; shank dies; roller dies; and 


any special designed stamp or holder 
which might be desired. 


We can furnish holders and stamps 
for piece numbering machine parts, 
bars, guns, gun carriages, shells, and 
other wer products. 


Write Today for a Safety Way 


M. E. CUNNINGHAM CO. 
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THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. § 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
To all Gar «ders: 
1942 mashes out Sot ylae tn Wet gest 
plats att rx) tacked ty half a coniirry | 
Of Sprerieme in the marigacliu/t of 
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HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 


—~ py MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa, 

















tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Stee! Plate Construction 

















































































































“General GEAR” 


IS A FIGHTER TOO... 


He's the guy that makes the 
Jeeps Jump...He's also the 
BIG-WORKS in the tank, 
battleship or airplane...in 
fact he’s the BIG-WORKS 
in any Power-saving or 
Power-driving machinery. 
HE'S GOTTA BE GOOD. 
Our organization of many 
years of Gear Making Ex- 
perience is going to keep 
him fighting and to help 
keep all of us on top. 


A SET OF 
PLANETARY GEARS 


CONTINUOUS-TOOTH 
HERRINGBONE 
GEAR AND PINION 


—— A SET OF SPIRAL 
BEVEL GEARS 
WITH PINION 
BEARING MOUNTING 





MAKERS C OF EVERY TYPE OF GEAR AND GEAR REDUCER 
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it PAYS TO USE THESE 
“Double Chamfered” 
Nuts by Central! 


* No “try—turnover—and try again” 


when assembling war products with 
Double Chamfered Nuts by Central. 


Both Sides Are “‘Tops”’... 


Both sides being identical—there’s no 
fumbling. Assembly line workers pick 
them up right side up every time for 
BIG SAVINGS on assembly costs. 


Chamfering the Central way—in addi- 
tion to embossing the metal to proper 
shape and thickness— increases its density 
and hardness, while the finished products 
are free from surface irregularities. Such 
nuts can be (and are) more accurately 
tapped with clean, sharp threads that 
provide maximum thread engagement. 
They start easy—spin on—STAY TIGHT. 


Regular quantities of Double Chamfered 
Machine Screw Nuts carried in stock in 
steel and brass. Also available in other 
suitable metals. 


Used for Assembly of: 


Aviation Components — Marine 
Controls — Communications De- 
vices & Components— Ordnance 
Products. Stocks Include Many 
A WN Items. 


Write for new circular “‘S”’ today 


CENTRAL 


SCREW COMPANY 
3517 SHIELDS AVE. + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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less steel. Equipment, automatic screw ma- 
chine one-inch spindle, drill press, flat lap- 

~ ping machine %-inch diameter and ,,-inch 
seat. Dimensions, one-inch O.D. x .328 width. 
Tolerance, .002, threads NEF No. 3. Mate- 
rial to be furnished by contractor. Drawings 
and specifications at Philadelphia office. 


Roystuart 59-5: Government agency requires 
additional facilities for machining aviation 
engine crankshafts. Production requirements 
start at 31 and 57 units per month, increas- 
ing progressively. Equipment, heavy duty 
lathe 24-inch swing 10 feet center to center, 
crankshaft grinder, thread grinder, heavy 
duty drill press, drilling machine, balancing 
equipment, heat treating. Dimensions O.D., 
length 37 and 48 inches, main bearing 2% 
and 2% inches, crank throw same. All forg- 
ings furnished. 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution Branch, 
Production Division, WPB, Boulevard build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following: 


Job No. 3437: Gun mount shaft sleeve. SAE 
No. 4140, 1%-inch O.D. Material is furnished. 
Equipment, hand screw machine, heat treat, 
cadmium plate, internal and external grinder. 
Order is for 6500. 


Job No. 3440: Eccentric flex. Gun bushing. 
SAE No. 4140 2 x .687. Material is fur- 
nished. Equipment, hand screw machine, 2- 
inch O.D., hand screw machine, 14-inch 
collet, hand drill, mill. Order is for 6500. 


Jeb No. 3472: Right-hand driven clutch gear. 
SAE 4145 or hyten B4 or BSX steel, 3%- 
inch O.D. Equipment, hand screw machine, 
gear shaper, hobber, sensitive drill, tapper, 
lathe, heat treat, internal grinder. Order is 
for 3000. 


Job Ne. 3473: Left-hand driven clutch gear. 
Same material and equipment as in No. 
$472. 


Job No. 3442: Turret sight actuating shaft, No. 
2512 steel, .56 diameter x 2.32. Equipment, 
hand screw machine *-inch O.D., hobber 
two operations, heat treat, cadmium plate, 
centerless grinder. Order is for 6400. 


Job No. 3512: Turret gun camera bolt. SAE 
No. 23380 steel, % x 1.219-inch. Equipment, 
hand screw machine, mill, cadmium plate. 
Order is for 6400. 


Jobs No. 3756 to 3771: Prime contractor seeks 
casting facilities on magnesium alloy on sev- 
eral jobs. Sizes run from 2% x 2% x 2-inch 
to 9% x 5 x 3%-inch. Orders are for 900 on 
each job. Prime will consider subcontracting 
as many jobs as facilities can handle. 


Job No. 3557: Bevel gear blank only. Zinc 
die casting or brass. Prime will furnish brass 
rod, 1,%-inch. Equipment, automatic screw 
machine, sensitive drill. Order is for 12,300 
on AA-1 priority. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seekine contractors for the following: 


8.0. No. 204: Complete machining of diesel 
cylinder heads. Approximate dimensions, 34 
x10 x 5 inches. Iron castings furnished. 
Quantities 600 to 1000. Drawings at Min- 
neapolis office. 


8.0. No. 260: Aircraft engine parts, tappets, 
studs, piston pins, bushings, etc. Grinding 
operations on most. Close tolerances. Draw- 
ings and samples at Minneapolis office. 


8.0. No. 273: Source urgently required to man- 
ufacture various ring and plug gages to 2% 
inches. 


S.0. No. 277: Several very small screw ma- 
chine parts. Quantities, 2000 to 50,000. Ma- 
terial, brass. Tolerance, .001. Sizes vary 
from .09 to .75-inch diameter. Samples and 
drawings at Minneapolis office. 


8.0. Ne. 300: Part, plug pin, five sizes. Facili- 
ties required, automatic screw machine, \%- 
inch. Quantities, 100,000 of each size. Or- 
der will be repeated. Deliveries as soon as 
possible. Tolerance, .004. Material, half- 
hard brass, to be furnished by subcontractor. 
Price set by prime contractor. Drawings at 
Minneapolis office. 















CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


CANTON, O.—Diebold Safe & Lock Co., 818 
Mulberry road Southeast, plans power house. 
L. W. Kilgore, 1311 Cherry street Northeast, 
is general contractor. 


CANTON, O.—Union Metal Mfg. Co., reported 
Dec. 14 as planning an addition for more 
production space, is in addition to this proj- 
ect remodeling the 20,400-foot factory build- 
ing at rear of 1432 Maple street Northeast. 
Estimated cost of alterations $36,000. 


CLEVELAND—Sackman Mfg. Co. is being in- 
corporated to deal in steel and metal stamp- 
ings and other metal products. Dorothy I. 
Hyde, 1175 Union Commerce building, at- 
torney, is statutory agent for the firm. 


CLEVELAND—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., W. F. White, manager, plans improve- 
ments to foundry building at 1216 West Fifty- 
eighth street. 


CLEVELAND—Intermational Metal Hose Co., 
A. H. Miller, president, 10709 Quincy av- 
enue, has awarded contract for one-story 
factory, office and storage building to Sam 
W. Emerson Co., 1836 Euclid avenue. Es- 
timated cost $40,000. Bonfield & Cummings, 
1900 Euclid avenue, architects. 


CLEVELAND — Vanderhorst Corp., Olean, 
N. Y., is erecting a boiler house at its new 
plant here at 12500 Berea road. The firm is 
remodeling a part of the old Lakewood En- 
gineering Co. plant. D. A. Murdock is the 
local representative and has his office at the 
Berea road location. 


CLEVELAND—Linderme Tube Co., Emil J. 
Linderme, vice president and treasurer, is 
spending $14,000 for factory addition and 
$10,000 for degreasing building at its plant 
at 1500 East 219th street, Euclid, O. 


CLEVELAND —Lempco Products Co. plans 
building at present plant on Dunham road in 
Maple Heights. James F. Strnad is president. 


CLEVELAND—Eaton Mfg. Co., Clifford I. 
Ochs, president, 739 East 140th street; is 
erecting a $35,000 building for storage pur- 
poses. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Atlas Mold & Ma- 
chine Co., 2812 Vincent street, will spend 
$20,000 for machine shop. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Akron Machine 
Mold, Tool & Die Co. is expanding produc- 
tion facilities. Latest improvement is a 9000- 
square foot machine shop costing approxi- 
mately $25,000. 


WARREN, O.—Copperweld Steel Co., S. E. 
Braemer, president, Glassport, Pa., is ex- 
panding plant here on Mahoning avenue. 
Present plant will be increased from four 
furnaces to seven. William B. Klee is local 
manager. 


CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD, CONN. — Reflectone Inc., 67 
Greenwich avenue, is altering factory at 114 
Manhattan street. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—United States Rubber 
Co., 355 Valley street, Providence, plans plant. 


NEW YORK 


FARMINGDALE, N. Y.—Republic Aviation 
Corp., Farmingdale, plans additional aviation 
plant facilities in Indiana. Defense Plant 
Corp., Washington, will own the plant and 
Republic will operate it. 


NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK, N. J.—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 


& Co., Jersey avenue, New Brunswick, N. J., 
has let contract for three-story chemical 
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HIGH FREQUENCY 
INDUCTION HEATING UNITS 


HEAT exa where you went it— 





IT’S 





POWER 
that 


COUNTS 





PATENTED CUTTING-OFF TOOL HOLDERS 


PATENTED CUTTING-OFF BLADES MORE WORK In LESS TIME 
‘ 


For use on all makes and sizes of 
Automatic Screw Machines, Hand Screw Machines, 






For new or existing electric trucks we 
manufacture a complete line of Gas- 
Electric Power Units —not complete 
trucks. Write for information mention- 
ing type of new trucks contemplated 
or make and type now operated. 


THE READY-POWER CO. 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVE. © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Turret Lathes, and Engine Lathes. 


ONLY the PATENTED construction of LUERS cutting- 
off BLADES permits normal expansion of bursting 
chipe—-MEANS MAXIMUM OCUTTING EFFICIENCY. 


Manufactured and Sold under License issued by 
John Milton Luers Patents Inc. 














JI. MILTON LUERS 
12 Pine Street Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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Valuable greates! speed-up tool. Write i 
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SPRING COTTERS Os 
colorful catalog 


RIVETED KEYS 
SCREW EYES, HOOKS eee 
and WIRE SHAPES 
a : HOBART Bros. Co. Bex Troy, One 


HINDLEY MFG. co. models, specifications, uses. ‘tue at the world ee od 
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Castolin Eutectic LOW TEMPERATURE WELDING 


Castolin Eutectic Alloys #14 (gas welding) 
and #24B (AC-DC metallic arc) for welding 
and reclaiming cast iron. Contain no scarce 


oz <n GRAWES 


metals. Replace bronze welding rods. Avail- 
able on priority A9. 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CO., 40 Worth St., N.Y.C 


EMPLOYEES’ BADGES 
NUMBERED BUTTONS 
FIBRE TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
CELLULOID CASES 


AIR MAIL—TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS! 


WILLIAMS Zuckei 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 








and skull cracker pit service. 
All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 

ENGINEERING CO. 

7016 Central Avenue 
Cieveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 


Three Long Distance lines, CEntral 4916-4917-4918. 
After six p.m. PRospect 6778. HUdson 5211. CEntral 0379. 
LARGE EQUIPMENT. EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 
50 Years’ experience in back of us! 

We are ready to serve 24 hours a day. 


Send for Catalog. 
ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 
415 Lucas Avenue St. Louis, Me. 


No Orders Filled Without Priority Extension, 
Government Contract Number and final use. 






















NEW BUSINESS 












manufacturing building addition to Rogers 
& Sons Construction Co., 71 John street, New 
Brunswick. Estimated cost $40,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA.—Brighton Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., W. H. Schwartz, president, Pinney 
street, will build three-story factory and one- 
story machine shop and other buildings here. 
Estimated cost $75,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—F. C. Castelli & Co., F 
street and Erie avenue, has given contract 
for manufacturing building, office and gar- 
age to Henry E. Baton Inc., 1717 Sansom 
street. Estimated cost $40,000, 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—0O. W. Burke Co. has been awarded 
contract for engine building for Chrysler 
Corp. in Highland Park. 


DETROIT—Albert A. Albrecht Co., Detroit, 
has contract for addition to factory at 2860 
Clark for Cadillac Motor Car Co. 


PORT HURON, MICH.—Gibraltar Products 

r Co., 1605 Elmwood, Port Huron, has been 

organized to manufacture tools, dies and 

jigs. Correspondent: Stewart P. Blasier, 66 
Sunningdale, Grosse Pointe Shores, Mich. 


ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Adept Tool & Mfg. Co. 
Inc., 903 Woodcrest, Royal Oak, has been 
formed to manufacture cutting tools, dies 
and jigs. Correspondent: Warren Raddatz, 
19189 Havana, Detroit. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Industrial company has let con- 
tract for buildings to Consolidated Construc- 
tion Co., 9 South Clinton street, Chicago. Al- 
bert Kahn Associated Architects & Engineers 
Inc., 345 New Center building, Detroit, 
engineer, 



































































WISCONSIN 


BELOIT, WIS.—Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has 
given contract to Cunningham Bros. for one- 
story addition to storage building. W. Fred 
Dolke, 189 West Madison street, Chicago, 
architect. 


DELAVAN, WIS.-—Sta-Rite Products Inc. has 
begun construction of one-story factory ad- 
dition. 
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SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 





MILWAUKEE—Supreme Metal Treating Co. 
has let contract to Ray Stadler Construction 
Co., Wauwatosa, for one-story addition to 
factory at 4400 West Mitchell street. 


MILWAUKEE—Stolper Steel Products Corp. 
plans one-story addition to factory. F. F. 
Drolshagen, 647 West Virginia _ street, 
architect. 


MILWAUKEE—J. P. Schwada, city engineer, 
plans to spend approximately $893,000 for 
sewage system. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
1126 South Seventieth street, has awarded 
contract for three-story addition to Meredith 
Bros. Inc., 121 East Washington street, Mil- 
waukee, C. E. Meyer, care of owner, architect. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Wisconsin Motor Corp., 
1910 South Fifty-third street, has let con- 
tract for design and construction of one-story 
assembly plant and stockroom to Klug & 
Smith Co., 111 East Wisconsin avenue, Mil- 
waukee. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. has given general contract to 
Northwestern Construction Co. for one-story 
factory addition. 

MINNEAPOLIS—American Bridge Co. has 
given contract to August Cederstrand Co. for 
one-story addition to angle. shear shop. 

MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota, 
W. C. Coffey, president, will ask forthcom- 
ing state legislature for an appropriation for 
a four-story mechanical aeronautical engi- 
gineering building to cost about $1,250,000. 
C. H. Johnston, 715 Empire Bank build- 
ing, St. Paul, architect. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN.—Farmers Union 
Exchange Inc., 1200 North Concord street, 
plans oil refinery to cost about $1,000,000. 
Emil A. Syfestad is general manager. 

WINONA, MINN.—Vulcan Mfg. Co., H. R. 
Lange, president, 218 South Wabasha 
street, St. Paul, will lease and operate the 
old O'Donnell Shoe Co. plant as soon as 
extensive remodeling and alterations have 
been made. 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—aAtlas Oil & Refining 
Corp., Atlas building, has contracted with 











Hudson Engineering Corp., 2711 Danville 
street, Houston, Tex., for construction work 
incidental to conversion of refinery for pro- 
duction of a butylene-butadiene fraction. 


TEXAS 


CORSICANA, TEX.—Texas Power & Light Co. 
will spend approximately $40,000 for steam 
electric station. 


HAYS COUNTY, TEX.—wWilliams & Whittle 
and Williams & Broughton, Dallas, Tex., has 
contract for electrical distribution system, 
to cost under $50,000. United States engi- 
neer office, San Antonio district, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., in charge. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—<American Pipe & Construc- 
tion Co., 4635 Firestone boulevard, South- 
gate, Los Angeles, and Lockjoint Pipe Co., 
Ampere, N. J., and Houston, Tex., have 
let contract for steel storage and plant fa- 
cilities here to P. Pertelsen, 2803- University 
boulevard. Cost estimated at $76,500. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Nyotex Chemical Co., care 
of C. F. Dunasky, M. Esperson building, 
Houston, will build lime and chemical manu- 
facturing plant. Total cost estimated at 
$6,000,000. 


ORANGE, TEX.—Federal Works Agency, 1309 
Electric building, Fort Worth, Tex., plans 
sewers, including lift station, pumping unit 
and sewage disposal plant. C. F. Smith, Or- 
ange, engineer. Estimated cost $75,000. 


VAL VERDE, TEX.—Paul Wright Electric 
Co., 1018 South Presa street, San Antonio, 
Tex., has contract for electrical distribution 
system. United States engineer office, Fort 
Sam Houston, in charge. 





WYOMING 


CASPER, WYO.—Western Equipment Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 to deal in highway, industrial and 
agricultural machinery and equipment. Bert 
E. Lindsey, is secretary of the company. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF.— Contract has been 
awarded for factory building at 230 Date 
avenue for American Pipe & Steel Co. to 
cost approximately $35,000. 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Building permit has been 
issued for storage building at 3201 Empire 
avenue, for Vega Aircraft Corp., to cost 
$594,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Aero & Automotive Acces- 
sories Co. has been incorporated with capital 
of $250,000. Directors are: Dean S. Conk- 
lin, Beverly Hills, Calif.; E. A. Howard, 
Altadena, Calif., and Kent Allen, Los Angeles. 
The new firm is represented by Kent Allen, 
458 South Spring street, Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—Contract has been let for ad- 
dition to factory of Acme Machine & Stamp- 
ing Co., 6611 South San Pedro street, Los 
Angeles. 


SUNNYVALE, CALIF.—Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, Henry avenue, has let contract for ad- 
ditions to three buildings to MacDonald & 
Kahn Inc., 200 Financial Center building, 
San Francisco. L. H. Nishkian, 155 Sansome 
street, San Francisco, engineer. 


CANADA 


GALT, ONT.—Galt Art Metal Co. Ltd., 386 
Dundas street, is taking bids through Ray 
M. Hall, architect, 9 Cathy street, for plant 
addition to cost with equipment about 
$25,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Otis-Fensom Elevator 
Co. Ltd., Victoria street, has given general 
contract to W. H. Yates Construction Co. 
Ltd., 400 Wellington street North, for plant 
addition and installation of equipment on 
a cost-plus basis. Estimated cost about $25,- 
000. Hutton & Souter, Pigott building, 
architects. 


KINGSTON, ONT.—Silica Mines Ltd., R. R. 
No. 1, has plans for one-story plant building. 
Estimated cost with equipment $42,000. 
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Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














Firth -Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 





, B'S FINEST PRE-FIMISHED METALS «© SHEETS & COILS 


—_— —_ 


ee 
1310 SECOND ST. PERU, ILLINOIS 





Have It Galvanized by— 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 














Galvanized Products Furnished 












DROP FORGINGS 


ATLAS DROP FORGE CO.., LANSING, MICH. 
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Ce tified Steel Ad (Tri dived 
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~ RYERSON 


CERTIFIED STEELS 











WIRE 


Iron — Steel — Alloy 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth \ 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 














THE JACKSON IRON & STEEL CO 
a ie om © hm 


PIG IRON SPECIALTIES 


% 


‘‘To economize 
galvanize at 


Prompt 


Enterp rise // Peltoers 


or railroad 


ENTERPRISE 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Menth) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OnIO, U.S. A. 
“He Prefite Most Better Stvel 
Whe Serves Best” yore Castings 








CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 

solve your stamping problems, in design or 

construction. Crosby prices are consistent 

with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 

of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 
different industries. 


Manufacturers of “‘Ideal”’ Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
















1903 —194.2 
THIRTY-NINE YEARS OF 
BETTER 


STAMPINGS 


Literature on Request 


8 . WHITEHEAD 
STAMPING CO. 
AMER 1667 W. Lofayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 

















USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 














MATERIALS 












FOR SALE — THE FOLLOWING 


COLD 
ROLLING MILLS 


2—Bliss Mills 

4—Broden Mills 

Driven by DC Variable Speed Mo- 
tors through gear reducers. Rolls 
8” diameter 5” face, water cooled 
and roller sleeve bearings. Motors 
15-20 H.P. 230 volts, 500 to 1500 
RPM, variable speed. 

2—Broden mills same as above ex- 
cept rolls 8” diameter by 54%” face, 
and chain driven. 

All mills equipped with one take-u 

for each two mills. Also all mi 

equi with edge rolls. Also in 

first class operating condition. Address 

Box 815, STEEL, Penton Bildg., 

Cleveland. 


WANTED 
FOLLOWING NEW OR USED 


THE MURECO 
PYROMETRIC EQUIPMENT BARGAIN 
care eer ES CORNER 


1—6 point noble metal switch and one 6 
point base metal switch. 

1—Closed end radiation pyrometer. 

1—Single Point recording proportioning 
contro! for use with radiation pyrometer. 





Address reply to Allied Engineering Co. 
4150 East 5éth St., Cleveland, O. 


THE MOTOR REPAIR & MANUFACTURING CO. 














RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 











1668 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 

WANTED HYDRAULIC PUMPS 
STEEL BUILDINGS STEAM AND MOTOR-DRIVEN 
With or Without Crane ALL SIZES AND TYPES 

RUNWAYS AND CRANES Address Box 490 
STEEL TANKS STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 
Of All Kinds 
PIPE AND TUBES 
Gon Mate Immediate pectin || « WANT TO PURCHASE, 


208. GREENSPOWS SON PIPE CORP. | | SL aie vatiecedas Sracknge, ete 
a . 

















STRAIGHTENER, Wire Shuster, cap. 5/3” 
LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
h Street & A. V. KR. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Steck Yards Wri wire or phene 
emavee BMLS < iain (St. Clair Oo.) Hlinols NKEN-GALAMBA CORP 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts, We buy and colt Cot cur quetations 
Tle and all other 
i. : FOR SALE 
ithoug not here 
tA as op eee a bee 500,000 FEET OF GOOD USED TWO INCH —REBUILT— 
pecee, Sows PIPE AT GOVERNMENT CEILING PRICE. natin « & onanean 
Every effort made to take care of emergency FIVE HUNDRED TONS HIGH TENSILE STEEL ° FANS - rens 
eee 8 POSTER 60M! Wire 1 RODS %-3%4-7%. Connersville-Roots positive blowers. 
L MPARY, Ine. GUARANTEED REBUILT VALVES OF ALL trifugals gas an burning. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK ‘CHICAGO , hana. og A to ae a asad ee Ge ol er ee 
N UPPLY & .. INC. 
338 Barone St. New Orleans, Lo. GENERAL BLOWER CO. 
(Raymond 0889) 404 North Peoria St. Chicage, tm. 
GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30°, "G&aeE 
GENDER: eer tataohss: fetta test MP 
HAMMER. Steam Forw 1100 1b; N-B-P More fo r Your Dollar! AT BIG SAVINGS 
0 D . organ . 
LATHE, Geared Head 43  N-B-P. M We con furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- 
STRAIGHTENER, 12-rol! Kane & Roach, M.D. IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS INC plates; angle bars, and other track acces 














37 Years’ Experience . : 
sories. Steel equipment of all kinds. Write, 
13462 &. Brainard Ave.. Chicago. Hitmois wire or phone for prices. 


“Anything containing TRON or STEEL” 
eee eats SONKEN-GALA P. 
SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 108 DN st St. GA BA Sor 











FOR SALE 
256 LB. INDUCTION FURNACE 


COMPLETE WITH 
M. G. SET, CONDENSORS 
AND ALL AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT. 


Box 479, Knoxville, Tenn. 








FOR SALE 

RAILROAD SCALES, C ETc. 
ees 50 ten suieeed, wale, 68 8. 

ry, pty & 
road scale, 50 ft.; one 15 ton Brownhoist 
crane. Also several overhead 
electric cranes: steam 
raile. bolts. 











Looking for Good Used 
and Rebuilt Machinery? 


Other STEEL readers may have the machinery you 
need and a ““WANTED" advertisement in STEEL’s 
Used and Rebuilt Equipment section will let them 
know that you are in the market. Send in your copy 
today to STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 




















et? Bota, 
8 8s 


' 
; bias 
saet® Ohaus, 








SUBCONTRACTING WANTED 


FOR SURPLUS FACILITIES 


64,000 sq. ft. of ground space. Large railroad sidings. 130 ft. of 
navigable water front. 10 and 15 ton derricks with 100' booms for 
handling and storage of heavy objects. 








’ 3 shears for cutting bars up to 3 wire straightening machines 
THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 3" diameter. for #14 gauge wire to 9/16" wire 




















































3 machines for bending bars rod; lengths up to 25'. Spot 

to 1-%" di ter. d Arc welding equipment. 

weer “8 up to 1-44" diameter an re § equipmen 
} SPECIAL sy “gaan Work OUR REGULAR BUSINESS IN REINFORCING STEEL WILL BE 
A. Me HILSON MACHING COMPANY, CONTINUED AND OUR USUAL TYPE OF SERVICE FURNISHED. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

wae att eet} GAPITOL STEEL CORP 

We also solicit your bids for cam milling ye 
OF N. Y. 
Castings STEEL FOR CONCRETE 

KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 15 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y., Murray Hill 3-7479 
Pe. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also JERSEY CITY or BALTIMORE a SAN JUAN 








alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. 








Positions Wanted |§ Employment Service | Help Wanted 








STRUCTURAL AND PLATE FABRICATING SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 
shop superintendent desires to make a change. ice of 33 years’ recognized standing negotiates 
Thorow experienced and draft exempt. Ref- | for high salaried supervisory, technical and ex- 
erences. Address Box 813, STEEL, Penton Bldg., | ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized My ELP WANTED 
Cleveland. to your personal requirements and will not con- 


flict with Manpower Commission. Retaining fee 


protected by refund provision. Send ‘or detail 
RW. BIXBY {10 Delward Bldg. Buffalo, || EXPERIENCED SALES ENGINEER 





, Inc., 





to manage sales of forging de- 





EX PA Se D partment of a large manufacturer 
CLASSIFIED RATES located in Pittsburgh. Excellent op- 

Ail classifica ther than i i i 
YOUR REPRESENTATION... ast olnest a - — Mgr gy portunity for a man with experience 
| tional word .10; all capitals, minimum 50 w ds, in all kinds of forgings. Give com- 
An advertisement here puts || {seded, minimum 50 words 7.50. 6 oo. plete information. Replies held in 
word ae. eee Wanted,” set —"s 4 strict confidence. Box 817. STEEL, 

” mum words 1.25, eac ional w 05; 
you in touch with trained, ef “Ul aan Lo. aon Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


capitals, minimum 

ficient, reliable men looking || $5°nords 2.50, cach additional wort 10.” Keyed 
| address takes seven words. Cash with — — - 

for new lines. Write STEEL, | mecessary on “Positions Wanted” a. F. ~ GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT AND FORE- 











| Replies t charge. men wanted. Exceptional opportunity with pro- 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland, O. gressive steel foundry. Metallurgists, good melt- 
. : | Displayed classified rates on request. ers, molders, cleaning room foremen and pattern- 





| Address copy and instructions to STEEL, | makers may apply. Reply Box 8 
ply Box 819, STEEL, Pen- 
| Penton B g., Cleveland. ton Bldg., Cleveland. 
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STERLING Wi EL "ARE SPEEDING 


UP THIS ENDLE SS BILLET GR/NDING JOB 


lr is “some billet’ that hundreds of operators are Demands being made on steel mills these days 
grinding in the steel mills throughout our country. make your grinding department one of the logical 


Miles in length --- this billet represents ——s places to study. increased production 
methods. Sterling engineers are ready 


to help you solve your grinding prob- 
lems . . recommend the proper wheels 
to use in your billet grinding depart- 
ments. In addition to billet grinding 
wheels, Sterling offers all types of “The 
Wheels of Industry” in proper grains, 
bonds, shapes and sizes for your ma- 
chining and finishing operations. 


the daily effort of workmen tuned to 
victory pitch. 


We are proud that Sterling Billet 
Grinding Wheels have such an important 
part in today's production drive to vic- 
tory . . that we are producing grinding 
wheels whose quality is steadily making Ask for Catalog No. 42 
friends of foreman and operators who, te oe etl 


naturally, expect best possible results. valuable data you need in Write today for quick service. 
’ your files. 


* STERLING ABRASIVES - 


 TeME 


STERLING GRINDING WHEEL DIVISION | 


OF THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES COMPA 


__ TIFFIN, OHIO > 
THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 











ADVERTISING 





INDEX 









* Advertisements appear in previews issues. 


Where-Te-Buy Products Index carried quarterly. 
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American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Ameri- 
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American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Ford 
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American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Page 


Steel & Wire Division 

American Chain Division of American Chain 
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Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. . e 
Carborundum Co., e . 
Cardox Corp. * 
Carnegie-iilinois Steel Corp. ° 
Carpenter Stee! Co., The 61 
Cattie, Joseph P., & Bros., Inc. 113 
Ceilcote Co., The 
Central Screw Co. 110 
Century Electric Co. 
Cha rg yy Co. 
Chandler Products Corp. 
Chicago Meta! Hose Corp. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chicago aren - ‘ 
icago M °. 
Cincinnati Grinders a. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., The 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
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"EQUAL 
JUSTICE 
UNDER LAW 


This building of classic beauty, 
an imposing structure on Capi- 
tol Hill in Washington, houses the 
Supreme Court, America’s high- 
est tribunal. 

It is a symbol of orderly and 
impartial government, a guar- 
antee of human rights .. . and 
a Challenge to the dictators 
whose people have no redress 
to oppression. 
































The Aetna Tension Reel will 
hendle strip steel two te sin- * 
teen inches wide in thicknesses 
up to .1875" at a maximum 


per minute. Ce ees, 10 The A E TN A “i 
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pe ENGINEERING COMPANY 
i YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, THORNABY-ON-TEES, ENGLAND 
JOHN INGLIS COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANAD 


Designers and Builders ta the Steel, Nou-ferrous and Chemical Judustries 





Lots of new lathe hands figure that sials turnin L 
of hacking process that ddesn't call for much b 

It's probably true that roughing isn't as much We 
finishing, but there are some important do's @ 
Here's some dope that you will want to rem 
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o POSITION OF COMPOUND REST FOR ROUGH CUTTING ey \ 


0 ee 


This is wrong. Slide overhangs too far'to _— This is wrong, too. Slide overhangs to left. This is right. When making heavy a 
right. Might break in middle of tee slot. Also could break in middle of tee slot. cuts, top slide should be flush with bottom slide so 
all metal is in compression. 





CUTTING SPEED] DEPTH OF CUT | RATE OF FEED 
KIND OF MATERIAL Ft. per Min. Inch. Per Rev. C U T T | N G $ P 3 EDS 


CAST IRON 210 3/8 0.062 When using carbide type tools, thea? 





he igen ll | pe : < 0 figures are as good as any for a gen- © 
: eral guide. The rigidity of the machine — 
BRONZE 425 3/16 0.024 and tool support, interrupted cuts; etc, ~ 


BRASS 458 3/32 0.108 will make experimentation and adjust. ~ 
ALUMINUM ALLOY 570 1/8 0.031 ments desirable. a 


SLOW DOWN AND FINISH SOONER 


Thereis a tendency for many lathe operators to work their machine far below top efficiency 
because they fail to take a deep enough bite. Where tool failure is 
the limiting factor in size of roughing cut, it is usually possible to 
reduce the speed but increase the feed to such an extent that the 
amount of metal removed is greater than at a faster clip. 
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